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A GOOD MAN GONE TOO SOON. 


The great Southwest, notably including east Texas, 
is the habitat of yellow pine timber, the prod- 
ucts of which are familiar to the commercial world. 
Texas, in point of area and as an incident particularly 
of its agricultural fertility, also constitutes a field of 
consumption in itself of almost imperial proportions. 
With a volume of standing timber and an aggregation of 
manufacturing capacity both unsurpassed anywhere; 
ample and conveniently accessible maritime outlets 
and a home market, thus in itself an empire, Texas 
embodies a community of lumber pro- 
ducing and selling forces that, like the 
geography and resources of the State at 
large, are collectively of commanding 
proportions. Nor is the use here of the 
word community merely a casual refer- 
enee; it reflects a condition and is jus- 
tified by a state of facts distinct from 
any other section of the Republic. 
It is in Texas that all branches of the 
lumber industry are represented in an 
affiliation of interests that while not in 
every essential precisely identical, are 
never less than mutually helpful and 
harmonious. To any practicable extent 
they are the embodiment of an energiz- 
ing spirit of mutual good will and codp- 
eration. There nowhere else is a com- 
munity with exactly a similar constit- 
ueney; none elsewhere precisely like 
this. It is from an atmosphere thus of 
catholic liberality, tolerance, amity and 
other sterling and fraternal qualities, 
that Texas derives its fame for pro- 
ducing capacity, sleepless enterprise, 
resources generally, and, withal, achieve- 
ments in a way unique as well as 
appropriately objects of pride and loy- 
alty. Men so surrounded and sustained 
are rarely small; in the fitness of things 
they are big, strong, resourceful and 
dependable. That such a man as the 
Jamented personal subject of this sketch 
should have been selected to have 
charge of the active administration ot 
an association of men of the character 
outlined, is itself an example wholly in 
keeping with the spirit and caliber of 
its character and objects. Since 1903 
Samuel Thomas Swinford, who died at 
his home in Houston at 1:30 o0’clock last 
Sunday morning, was secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, and 
not only its secretary, but a steadfast 
counsellor, guide, and a pillar of support 
generally. Alike big in person, brain, 

heart and soul, he, like most men of 

that type, was also a. paragon of good nature as well as 

of capability, stamina and dignity. His was a nature 
in which were happily blended all attributes the pos- 
session of which are best thought of as those of a man. 
It is not literally true that he was ‘‘a man whose 
like we shall not look upon again’’; it ts true that 
his like among men are comparatively few. Of com- 
manding personal stature and mold, and his big, sonor- 
ous voice and his stalwart physique impressively 
suggestive of a commanding presence, the man never 
theless was the very antithesis of austerity or intoler- 
ance. Strong in argument and well sustained by what 
he knew, he gained his ends not by dogmatic assertion 
or fanaticism, but by the employment of a bearing and 
terms disarming controversy and enlisting sympathy 
and responsive support. It is doubtful if anywhere in 
the Lone Star State there ever was a man with a more 
devoted following of personal friends and supporters in 


THE 


every department of life except politics. A Republican, 
in that regard, or as a Texan, he, of course, was free, 
if not to stand alone, to,be of the hopeless minority. 
But even in this it was reserved for him to show his 
partisan neighbors, none of whom denied or begrudged 
him their respect or refused to listen, in what they 
might do the State wholesome service. Like most men 
with thus a mind and bent remarkable for breadth and 
depth rather than the narrowness of absorption in a 
single pursuit, he was not a money maker; he did not 
amass riches even with the sources and avenues of 


wealth everywhere around him; he was too deeply 





LATE SAMUEL THOMAS SWINFORD, OF 
Born at Pleasant Hill, Mo., in 1851; Died at Houston, August 4, 


engrossed in more congenial pursuits, for that. The 
soul of hospitality, and never so happy as when, in his 
big, responsive and capable way, doing a good turn to 
anybody needing it, Sam Swinford’s habits of thought, 
life and instincts long will be remembered as those of 
a remarkable man among strong men; an ever present 
stay in times of need; a lovable man witha sense of 
honor, the depth of which was as fathomless as it was 
infinitely proof against taint or doubt. Recollections 
of his official relations to the lumbermen’s association 
notably include the formal reports submitted by him 
at its sessions. These documents were not solely in 
the nature of perfunctory reviews, but rather of broad, 
logical and luminous expositions of pertinent economic 
problems and ethical comity, each in its way relating 
and of value to all branches of the trade represented 
in the membership. These addresses uniformly had in 
them a statesmanlike and timely grasp of such subjects 


HOUSTON, TEX.; 


that to.géme of his friends was suggestive of a trait 
peculiarly adapted to the demands of public life. Cer- 
tain of his achievements of a semipublic nature were 
suggestive also of a diplomatic bent—a tactful delicacy 
—by no means commonplace. In his day he discharged 
numerous heavy trusts and always in a manner denot- 
ing rigid integrity, capability, loyalty and becoming 
grace. His personal appearance was suggestive of 
many less years than those of his actual age, an inci- 
dent due doubtless to habitual abstinence from all 
excesses, whether of appetite or mental excitement. 
In Houston he was universally known, and thoughts 
of well remembered good words from 
him stirred many a heart when the 
news rapidly passed from mouth to 
Not only is 


city; 


mouth that he was gone. 


this true of his home there 


are hundreds—possibly thousands—otf 
others elsewhere in whom the news 
will have awakened sorrow and regret. 
His native sense of humor and a habit 
of self abnegation were both attested 
when as the father of four sons he was 
wont to say that in his family there 
were ‘‘five boys of whom he was the old- 
est and the worst.’’ Born at Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., 61 years ago, his father was 
both a physician and a clergyman and 
his mother a Kentuckian. Edueated in 
the public schools of Independence, 
Mo., when 18 years of age he became 
a teacher. At a later time he was a 
student in the normal department of 
the University of Missouri. During this 
period he contracted many intimate 
and lasting friendships, among them 
that of the lamented poet, 
Field. 

) 


he continued a school teacher until 27 


Eugene 


Resuming then that profession, 


years old, when he moved to Orange, 
Tex. Here he entered the sawmill busi- 
ness with hés brother, Eberle Swinford, 
and C. H. Moore, the latter of Galves- 
ton, as copartners in the firm of Moore 
& Swinford. 
Bayou, three miles south of Orange, the 


Located on Conway’s 
business was prosperous and continued 
until 1881, when Mr. Swinford was 
made manager of the D. R. Wingate 
Lumber Co., of Orange, a pioneer con- 
cern, and continued in that capacity 
until its later absorption by M. T. 
Jones, of Houston. In 1890 he moved 
to Houston and with Guy H. Mallam, 
previously manager of the Texas Tram 
& Lumber Co., of Beaumont, engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business. At 
1912. later periods he was successively con- 
nected with the Foster Lumber Co, and 
the Southwestern Lumber Co., the latter of Mobile, 
Ala. In 1901 he was made general sales agent of the 
then newly established Kirby Lumber Co., successfully 
organized its first selling force and continued in charge 
two years. At the end of that time he established the 
S. T. Swinford Lumber Co., and in the meantime had 
devoted himself principally to the hardwood trade. 
When §. F. 
had finished the fine office building bearing his name 


Carter, a banker and retired lumberman, 


in Houston, he selected Sam Swinford to have charge 
of it, and it was through his personal popularity and 
efforts that the structure was promptly filled with high 
class tenants, including a numerous contingent of lead- 
ing lumbermen. While a resident of Orange this same 
popularity resulted in his election as mayor of that 
city in spite of a powerful majority opposed to his 
own politics. His administration is still remembered 
(Concluded on Page 59.) 
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~ White Pine 


DOOR 


are still Supreme 
as the Big Sellers 











j eee are the truly genuine California Soft 
White Pine doors that make selling an easy job 
for the dealer who has them in stock. 


White Pine is the one wood that everybody 
understands. It’s the universal wood—and has 
stood the test of time under most every conceivable 
condition. 


{n doors and sash it has proved itself the great- 
benefactor to the American people of any wood 
found on the North American continent. 


For the dealer—it has been a most faithful friend 
and the quality of the doors we present above proves 
most conclusively that the time to disregard the call 
for white pine has not yet arrived. 


Remember—there’s more money in giving the 
public what it wants than what you think it 
should have — White Pine is the answer. 














Our enormous iaineaer of Dry Kilns insure us perfectly dry stock. 
Ask your Jobber to quote WEED QUALITY 


Doors. If he does not comply advise us and 
guotations will be forthcoming promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Flood Bldg. Telephone, KEARNEY, 2885 














Eureka Columns 


Combine beauty with durability and meet the 
present day demands of home builders for 
the artistic—at prices that 


Help Dealers Make Money. 


The Eureka Column, while 
new, has met with a ready 
demand from home builders in 
all parts of the country. Its dis- 
tinctive features and straight 
line architecture seem to fill a 













Cross section 
showing detailed 
construction of 


long felt want and dealers who 
oe Eureka Columns. 


are alert to their own best in- 
terests find it an excep- 
tional ‘‘trade tonic.’’ 


No Glue—No Nails 





See (Patent Pending) 
that “V” Shaped Tongue and groove 
in center of dove tailed joint? 










because this joint is absolutely ‘‘lock’’ making it the most substantial 
column of its kind on the market, impervious to the changing elements. 


Order They are shipped K. D. or put together at your option. 

Anyone can put them together if K. D. tied. Tied in 
Today bundles with outside of panel turned in and protected, 
thus insuring a fresh, clean appearance when opened up. 


Buy of the originators and sole manufacturers 


Holland-Cook Mfg. Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 








Leste Sesfing, Bevel Siding, Finish, Casing, Base and Mouldings 


ERN a iding, Selects We have on hand a Good Dry Stock of No.1 Mixed 
wane PED. — Bevel 8 Larch and Fir Lath. Tryacar. Sawing capa- 


and Mouldings: No.3 Shop and Better Factory Plank; city, 600,000,000 yearly. Shipping capacity. 250,000 
4-4, 5-4 and 6-4 Fine Common: 5-4 and 6-4 Box. daily. Prompt shipment. Uniform grades. , 


Eastern Representative: C. M. STAFFORD. SQMERS LUMBER CO., Somers, Mont. 














The John Gillespie Lumber Co. 


DEALERS IN 


LUMBER 


Lath, Shingles, Posts, Etc. 


—FOR— 


BUILDING PURPOSES 


Telephone—Canal 100€ 











General Office: 
Lumber and Seward Streets 


CHICAGO 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pnnted 
weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscniption lists of any 
three ouner lumber newspapers. 




















TO INCREASE PER DIEM. 


The railroads of the country are considering an 
increase in the per diem charge from $1—the pres- 
ent rate—to $3 a day, claiming that this action is 
necessary to force the movement of their equipment. 
They claim that they are short of equipment now and 
that the tremendous crop movement this fall will make 
necessary drastic changes in present arrangements. 

Any increase in the per diem charge would be apt 
to impair seriously the facilities of the smaller rail- 
roads that in time of car shortage are largely depend- 
ent upon the trunk line systems for equipment. 





TRANSIT SHIPMENTS. 


A well-known salesman who was looking over lists 
of transit lumber from the South recently counted 
2,700 cars admitted to be ready for delivery within a 
short period. At the close of a season or in order 
to take advantage of rates there may be some excuse 
for putting cars in transit, or in case of wholesalers 
desiring to keep a certain amount of finish and high 
grade lumber available for prompt shipment, some- 
times the price can be secured because of prompt 
delivery to dealers who do not carry a large stock of 
finish. Transit shipping, however, is the greatest de- 
moralizer in the lumber business. Last fall when the 
market of yellow pine sagged heavily much of the 
demoralization was chargeable to the transit practice. 
Manufacturers would put a bunch of stock in transit 
and dump it without regard to price. If the sales 
department of a wholesale or manufacturing concern 
is even reasonably aggressive it need not depend’ on 
this method of moving its product. A certain per- 
centage of it is all right, but when it gets to an 
abnormal stage, as at present, it is a menace to good 
business. 





LABOR’S SCARCITY. 


Forced curtailment of the cut of lumber during the 
next six months or more on account of the scarcity of 
help, for both woods and mill work, begins to appear 
probable. Complaints on this score come from all parts 
of the country. Even ’way down East in Maine and 
New Hampshire lack of labor is worrying operators. 
Over in Canada complaint is the same, Curtailment in 
output must result, which should add strength to the 
general market. An important mill at Bay City, Mich., 
which is selling lumber about as fast as it is sawed, 
would be run nights if help enough could be secured, 
such is the demand for its output. But the required 
crew can not be procured. 

Here is a distinct evidence that demand is outrun- 
ning capacity to produce on account of a lack of labor; 
and there are other mills in the same plight. 


DEMURRAGE AND CAR SERVICE. 


The National Lumber Exporters’ Association has 
started a campaign to secure revision of existing de- 
murrage rules which allow for unloading 48 hours, 
the free time beginning at 7 a. m. on the day follow- 
ing placement of the car. The exporters’ body calls 
attention to the fact that when the 48-hour rule was 
made the maximum carload of lumber was 50,000 
pounds. Since that time the capacity of cars offered 
for loading has increased to 100,000 pounds, and it is 
urged that if 48 hours was a reasonable allowance for 
unloading a 50,000-pound car four days would be a 
reasonable allowance for a car of 100,000 pounds 
capacity. Attention is called also to the fact that 
the railroads are not making any allowance for the 
Saturday half holiday, counting Saturday as a full 
day, although in many sections practically no business 
is transacted Saturday afternoons. The association 
contemplates taking action before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission seeking an amendment which 
will allow 48 hours maximum free time, with an 
additional 24 hours allowance for each additional 
25,000-pound load above 50,000 pounds. The asso- 
ciation also expects to ask that the rules be changed 
so that on cars placed in the afternoon the free time 
allowance shall begin at noon the following day. 

These requests may be subject to some modification 
when the railroads’ side of the case is presented, 
but it is certain that the present allowance for un- 
loading is less than reasonable. It is to be expected, 
however, in view of the expected car shortage this 





fall, which threatens serious interference with the 
shipping of the country, that the railroads will 
strenuously resist any attempt to lengthen the free 
time allowance. Just at this time the carriers have 
under consideration a proposal to increase the per 
diem charge from $1 to $3 a day for the purpose of 
insuring prompt return of their equipment, and in the 
event of car famine they may be expected to take 
every possible precaution to secure the prompt load 
ing, unloading and return of their cars. This, how- 
ever, should not interfere with the proposed action of 
the exporters in presenting the matter to the commis- 
sion. so that the extra pressure placed upon shippers 
and receivers of freight in time of car scarcity may 
be relieved as much as possible. 
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CHICAGO AS A LUMBER MARKET. 


Chicago may be considered as typical a lumber market as any in the country, 
leaving out the export feature. For many years during the palmy period of 
white pine production it was the paramount lumber market, without a successful 
rival. Even now, the amount of lumber handled in Chicago exceeds that when 
white pine was dominant; but the difference in the trade between now and then 
is that the greater share of the lumber handled directly at this point in recent 
years is on local account. But it should be understood that there is a wholesale 
trade centered here that is not represented in receipts and shipments, for a large 
total is bought and sold by wholesale dealers and brokers that goes directly from 
the mills to points of outside destination. 

Chicago ean still show tremendous receipts and shipments of lumber by both 
rail and lake, despite the fact that the vast volume of the white and norway pine 
shipments of the past have dwindled to a comparatively small minimum, because 
the tributary timber supply has been exhausted. 

Perhaps it is the common belief that Chicago has dwindled to a minor place 
among the lumber markets of the country. If any one has imbibed that notion 
the figures of receipts and shipments published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from week to week should serve as the corrective of that view. 

In 1911 there was received in Chicago about 2,100,000,000 feet of lumber. This 
total was about 500,000,000 feet less than was received in 1910. The falling oft 
reflected the recession of the general lumber trade in 1910, consequent on the 
dullness that prevailed in all departments of the business the country over. 
Statistical reports so far this year indicate such a pronounced increase over the 
receipts in 1911 that it is likely the year’s total will about, or quite, equal those 
of 1910. This prospect is indicated by the fact that this year receipts have 
gained over those last year to the amount of 217,562,000 feet, with three-months’ 
receipts to be added to the total up to August 3. As a rule receipts are heavier 
in August, September and October than any other threc months of the year. Such 
is likely to be the ease this year, because there is a smaller surplus in the yards 
then usual, and advancing prices will make dealers eager to stock up. 

The increase of reecipts this year clearly reflects the improvement that has 
occurred in the general demand and movement since the year’s beginning. Week 
by week the report has shown gains. Last week 52,515,000 feet was received 
against 48,093,000 last year, a gain of 4,422,000 feet. Such figures show that 
demand and trade are more active than they were last year. 

On the other hand, a distinct, comparative gain in shipments has been made 
this season. Shipments last year up to August 3 totaled 592,542,000 feet, an 
approachment to one-third of the total receipts. This year, on August 3, shipments 
reached 459,504,000 feet. 

Comparing shipments with receipts it will be seen that local demand greatly 
exceeds outward shipments, which was not the case 20 years ago, when shipments 
considerably exceeded the local requirement. The falling off in the white and 
norway pine supply reversed the process of distribution. The enormous amount 
of lumber required in Chicago and its suburbs shows how the big cities are 
eating up the annual supply of lumber. Still, more than a half-billion feet of 
shipments in a year proves that this western metropolis is a considerable 
distributer of lumber in the outside market field. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF RED GUM. 


Reports from the lower Mississippi valley make strong reference to the growing 
importance of red gum lumber for factory uses and interior finish, as well as for 
the siding of buildings. In fact the diversification of the uses of gum is an espe- 
cial feature of its progress in the favor of consumers. In the furniture line it 
plays an important part, and its employment in that department of industry is a 
matter of constant observation. It is more and more coming into vogue for 
interior finish, and is a positive rival of some of the best of woods in that appli- 
cation. In the making of packages for the shipment of goods, and the products 
of the garden and farms it is taking a conspicuous place. In this line the lowest 
grades and the saps can be used, thus working up the utmost product of the log. 
The change that has come through the utilization of gum in the last 15 to 20 
years is one of the notable things in the history of the lumber trade. 

In 1884-5 the writer hereof, while on a cruise in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
with a group of timberland lookers, encountered a vast growth of gum in that 
rich timber belt. The great gray, smooth-bodied trees crowded the ‘‘front’’ lands 
of the creeks, rivers and bayous, and seemed to encumber the ground that the 
planters wanted for cotton fields. What to do with them the owners of abutting 
plantations pondered with serious concern. The trunks were so big that how 
to get rid of them was a perplexing problem. In consultation with the northern 
lumbermen in the group of visitors they inquired anxiously if the latter thought 
that gum could ever be utilized as lumber in a way that it could be cut and mar- 
keted at a profit. In this quest they could get Httle encouragement from their 
northern visitors, who had known the gum only that grew on the bottom lands of 
rivers in Ohio and Indiana, which was inferior to the Yazoo Delta gum, and was 
a negligible quantity so far as utilization for lumber was concerned. The northern 
gum was known to have a provoking tendency to warp.and was despised on that 
account. 

When northern lumbermen invaded the<delta country, as well as the river 
bottoms in Arkansas, in search of oak and ash, they eventually made experiments 
with gum, and found that when they manufactured and dried it right it could be 
used for finishing purposes, and a few experimental carloads were sent north, put 
in yards and planing mills, and at length a market was found for the wood, but 
in limited quantities. The growth of demand was slow, but a gain in the 
use of gum was made from year to year. At last gum won recognition and took its 
place among the leading hardwoods of the South. A foreign market was also 
promoted, and gum, masquerading under the guise of ‘‘satin walnut’’ obtained a 
prominent place in Great Britain, Germany and France, and a considerable trade 
was built up in exporting it. 

Within two or three years gum has made remarkable strides in the general 
market. The manufacturers in the Yazoo country, many of them with head- 
quarters in Memphis, have pushed gum on the basis of its merit as never before. 





They have developed and exploited its uses. They now proclaim that gum is one of 
the main dependencies of their trade. In the movement tupelo has come in for a 
large share of attention. The cheapness and abundance of gum stumpage, and 
the large percentage of clear stuff that can be turned out of it, together with 
the acquired skill with which its naturally refractory nature can be overcome, have 
conduced to its extensive conversion into marketable commodity. The trade in 
gum is growing all the time. Its conversion into salable product has greatly; 
enhanced the value of timber properties on the southern river bottoms, and 
extended the hardwood trade of that section. No one point has grasped th 
advantage of this situation more than Memphis, which is the great gum cente: 
of the country. 





IMPENDING CAR SHORTAGE. 


As the height of the crop-moving period approaches the fear increases that there 
is to be a serious car shortage the coming fall, extending into early winter. Many 
think that the embargo in traffic will be more serious than ever before known. 
It will not only affect shipments in the United States, but a like trouble will be 
experienced on the grain-carrying roads of western Canada. 

Reports from the North Pacific Coast lumber districts express serious apprehen 
sion that the lack of transportation facilities will grievously handicap the delivery 
of lumber at a time when the demand, already large and increasing, shall swell to 
an immense volume. If such shall be the result, it will all be owing to the bumper 
crops that have been and are to be harvested. Reports of car shortage are 
numerous in the Southwest, almost a wail on that account this week being voiced 
from St. Louis, as reflecting the southwestern condition. Hampered transportation 
facilities are also feared in the middle Gulf section and in the Southeast. The 
cotton crop is improving and it is now predicted that there will be a good outturn 
of that product, after all the contrary predictions that were made earlier in the 
season. 

Northern buyers of lumber have failed to stock much farther ahead than their 
current trade needs required and, now that the car shortage season approaches, 
they will realize that they procrastinated too long. They can not altogether be 
blamed for this, however, for southern mill stocks have not been in condition 
to meet requirements for stocking up on account of their broken assortments. It 
begins to look as if there will be serious stress in the trade by October to meet a 
varied demand for both southern and Coast lumber, as well as that in the Inland 
Empire, because the railroads will not be able to make anything like prompt ship- 
ments. In yellow pine dimension, especially, there will be a lack of lumber to 
meet the requirement. 

It may be that the decline of prices for wheat, as well as other grains, will 
tend to a slackening of the movement marketwise, which would help to relieve the 
rush of shipments. Since harvest winter wheat has been going forward to the 
markets in heavy volume, because farmers and elevator men sought to get the 
fair though declining prices that prevailed; but since northwestern spring wheat 
yields developed such swelling results, with Canadian hard wheat crowding on 
the market and attracting buyers from Europe and the millers of this country 
to that cereal, prices have weakened. This may check the movement of north- 
western grain to some extent and thus relieve the situation in respect to car short- 
age. Yet there is such a demand for transportation all over the country for the 
shipment of all kinds of commodities that car shortage still menaces the farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers and lumbermen. 

For months the railroad companies have put forth strenuous efforts to increase 
their equipment, as they saw that the revival of manufacture and general business 
would make that course a necessity. Hence all kinds of car material have been 
in extraordinary demand. This feature had the effect of turning the tide of 
requirement in favor of the southern lumber producers, giving them recovery 
from the dullness that had prevailed. The same kind of demand has also restored 
the Pacific Coast lumber business to a large measure of prosperity. With-all their 
energy in the endeavor to build and repair cars the railroads have failed to pro- 
vide sufficient facilities to satisfy the prospective demands of shippers. They seem 
to be manifesting renewed energy toward increasing the number of their freight 
cars, which is being felt among the yellow pine mills in the continued call for 
ear lumber, and the like is largely true in the Pacific Northwest. Even in Florida 
and Georgia the extraordinary call for sills and decking is cutting short the 
supply of dimension, as it is in the central Gulf sections and west of the Missis- 
sippi River. It is a peculiar situation, but one lending much strength to the 
lumber trade, especially at the manufacturer’s end of the business. At the same 
time it is tending to keep northern yard stocks low. 

Now that a car shortage is impending, while the demand for car material is still 
keeping much of the mill capacity employed, it looks as if the trade would have 
difficulty to get forward supplies for the fall trade as fast as needed. Quick 
action in ordering may help to some degree. 





RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS AS IT SHOULD NOT BE. 


The temperance evangelist used to illustrate his discourse effectively with a 
horrible example. Perhaps there are isolated localities in the United States where 
the difficulties of the retail lumber business can be illustrated in a similar way. 
Here is a simple and actual example as it exists in one town: 

There were three yards in this town, one owned by A the elder and his son A the 
younger, one by B and one by C. The first yard was an old yard run on con 
servative lines. The son decided he wanted to get into business for himself, ani 
when C wanied to sell, A the younger bought him out and continued the business. 
Then D started a new yard and subsequently leased it to E. D afterwards decide: 
to get back into business and bought the yard of B. D, in order to get the 
business, began rather an aggressive fight on his competitors. E, to whom he ha: 
leased his old yard, retaliated with the result that it is now said that dimension is 
being sold in that town at $5 less than cost and lath and shingles on the same 
unprofitable basis. Whereupon D appealed to A senior and A junior to make com 
mon war on E. A senior and A junior, believing that D started the trouble, forme 
no such coalition, and the war goes merrily on. A senior and A junior are not get 
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iing the business, and E is getting it at no profit. Just where the matter is to 
cad no one seems to know at this moment. Other people farther down the alpha- 
vet are said to have looked at E’s yard, which is said to be for sale, but because 
f the competitive conditions in the town no sale has been made. 

The important question is the extent to which the consumers of this town will 
he benefited. Offhand some of them might say they are being benefited by being 
able to buy lumber at less than cost, but that is a doubtful benefit. A town is not 
enefited when its merchants are compelled to do business at a loss. There must 
«ome a time when the condition changes and ‘then will come a reaction which is 


likely to bring some demoralization. The restoration of prices to a reasonable 
basis, which must inevitably follow sometime, undoubtedly will create dissatisfac- 
tion and open the gates to a class of competition that will benefit neither the 
remaining dealers, because of the price, nor the consumers, because of the quality. 

The present puzzle is this, ‘‘What should each of the parties do?’’ A senior 
and A junior and D are sending the less-than-cost business to E. The only happy 
persons are B and C, who sold out early in the game. There is but one present 
glimmer of light in thé situation. A mail order shipment of building material into 
this community is unknown. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 














The lumber trade as a whole continues to show a well sustained and large volume. 
(hough the vacation season is at its height, and many of the principals of mill 
concerns, yards and factories are absent in quest of recreation, it seems to make 
no especial difference with the actual business being done. There has been no 
midsummer dullness this season, nor is there much chance for any, since it is 
about time for the fall trade to put in an appearance. There are reasons why 
midsummer dullness has skipped the country this year. In the first place, buying 
has been limited to current needs for the last two years. There still is caution 
on the part of the retail trade, but rather more inclination to stock up than 
there was earlier in the season. Yet the actual demand for consumption is in 
large volume, and this mainly contributes to sustaining the movement of lumber 
from the mills to destinations. The largest volume of lumber is going into the 
cities for building, to the factories which contribute to the finishing of buildings, 
to the great variety of woodworking industries, which are generally running full- 
handed, to the railroads in both the timber and lumber features, to the car shops, 
and to the export trade. It is these large demands that have turned the tide in 
general lumber business from ebb to flood. The rural retail trade has been lagging 
and careful about buying since the partial crop failures in. the Middle West, 
Northwest and parts of the Southwest last year. Moreover, since the fall of 
1907, which was followed by depression in wholesale prices, the retailers have 
seen no reason why they should do more than to carry moderate stocks, as they 
saw no speculation in buying while the seller was so anxious to dispose of his 
lumber. It was a buyers’ market until the opening of this season, when manu- 
facturers resolved that they must have a sounder basis of selling values. But 
the retailers at first did not realize how great a change had come upon the 
market, especially in respect to southern pine and the hardwoods, Hence they 
procrastinated about stocking up on a full scale. It is to be feared that many 
by adhering to that policy neglected to make a real speculation in lumber. Car 
shortage is beginning to be felt, and a serious one is believed to be impending. 
Such a condition means slow and sometimes impossible deliveries, with prices 
held strong and higher on such lumber as can be delivered, which has a tendency 
to pull upward prices on all lumber, as the higher figures generally make the 


market. 
* * * 


Recent reports from the wholesale end of the yellow pine trade indicate a full 
volume of business prevailing. The railroads and the car builders are still look- 
ing for their special supplies, with prospects that the demand will continue 
indefinitely. The tremendous amount of freighting being done and the added 
volume that will be done during the autumn crop-moving period feature the lack 
of rolling ‘stock to an unusual degree, and the managers are making every effort 
for the continued increase of supply. This assures a brisk demand for railroad 
material until the end of the year, at least. The call takes in not only southern 
pine and Pacific coast timbers and lumher, but the hardwoods that are used for 
ties, timber, and car oak, together with the several other woods that are used in 
the construction of both freight and passenger cars. Of course southern pine 
commands the largest share of attention in the railroad and in the car building 
business, with Pacific Coast fir following hard after. 

* * * 

At St. Louis the wholesale yellow pine trade has taken another step in the 
upward trend of business. Local dealers without exception report that they are 
receiving about all the orders that they can take care of, while prices are entirely 
satisfactory. It is reported from that point that the producing business of 
tributary territory, in the employment of capacity, is as near the high-water 
mark as at any other time since the active period in 1906 and the fall of 1907. 
The recovery which the sawmill business has made this year, after a long period of 
depression, is considered especially encouraging, because it is healthful and based 
upon an actual consumptive demand. There is no cloud on the prospect except the 
threatened car shortage, which may hinder deliveries throughout the fall movement. 
But even that will tend to the increased strength of prices. Orders are plentiful 
and prices are firm with an upward tendency. The retail trade is absorbing a large 
amount of lumber, but is hampered by a shortage of dry stock, especially dimension. 
Yard stock is in short supply, a feature that is generally reported in the Southwest 
is well as in territory east of the Mississippi River. Jobbers are finding it difficult 
{o place orders at the mills. This goes to show that when the fall demand shall get 
into full blast there will be a loud outcry for yard stock, unless there shall be a let- 
‘p in town and city building later in the season. The mills having more orders for 
this elass of lumber than they can handle are unwilling to contract ahead. 

* * * 

At Kansas City it is declared that, on the whole, the tendency is toward stiffer 
prices for southern pine. At that market point strong prices for uppers are an 
‘special feature, as that kind of lumber is feeling the effect of the advances that 
iave been realized on boards and dimension. At Kansas City a gradual increase 

u buying for country yards is observable. Plenty of rain throughout the corn 
territory, assuring a good crop, has stimulated buying to a noticeable extent. 
* * * . 


Reports from the mills of the Louisiana-Texas district continue favorable. There 
ore excellent prospects for the Texas trade. Recent rains have assured the cotton 
‘rop, and corn promises a splendid yield. Improvements are going forward in that 


State as never before, so that the promise of a big lumber trade in that immense 
distributing field was never better. The railroad demand is well maintained, and 
car lumber added, helps to keep much of the mill capacity employed. The export 
trade is also an important feature, and continues to command attention from the 
manufacturers. Labor matters that were in so much turmoil a short time ago are 
now quiescent, pending the court trials of the rioters. From New Orleans it is 
reported that there is some disagreement regarding conditions of the yellow pine 
trade in the Middle Gulf territory, with some denial that advances on certain items 
have taken place. No specific declines of prices have been reported, however, the 
general report being that the call for yellow pine is remarkably active, when the 
midsummer season is considered. It is said that probably there have been some 
accumulations of mill stocks in certain lines, and at certain mills, but buyers still 
find it somewhat difficult to place orders for items that have ruled scarce for thirty 
days with any assurance of early delivery. From Hattiesburg, Miss., it is stated 
that the situation shows but little change, except there is a constantly increasing 
demand for all sorts and grades of lumber. The demand is centered in railroad 
timber and car material, and better prices are expected in the near future. The 
woods are in fine shape for logging, and good work is being done in that line. 
Many of the mills are eutting for the interior trade instead of for export, as the 
word has gone out that prices in the North are relatively better than those for 
export stuff. At Meridian, Miss., no noteworthy change has occurred except some 
falling off in the call for special cuttings. Demand for lumber generally speaking 
is not considered at that point as brisk as it was, probably on account of hot 
weather, which may abate energy in pushing sales. Such slackening of demand as 
has oceurred is charged to the vacation season in the North, and resumption is 
predicted when everybody gets home to business. Brokers are inclined to let busi- 
ness go by rather than take orders at any color of concessions. Framing dimen- 
sion seems to be in most active request at that selling point, as it is all over the 
yellow pine belt. Railroad material is also holding up well in demand, with heart 
specifications bringing high prices. The brokers at Montgomery, Ala., are very 
optimistic concerning the state of the yellow pine market. Business continues 
brisk, and shipments show no sign of decreasing. At Mobile the heavy outward 
movement of sawn timber in the export trade during June and July is the subject 
of cheerful comment. It is declared that all the conditions of the market justify 
the belief that in August it will be shown that the movement will add another 
signal mark to the remarkable export movement for the three summer months. 
Favorable reports come from that jobbing center concerning the interior demand. 
Heart stock is holding its own, and large heart stock is advancing. In railroad 
timber squares and sound are scarce. At Pensacola exporters continue to be confi- 
dent of the market, feeling that if freight rates do not advance too much shippers 
will make a fair profit on the season’s business. Export business is a good feature 
at Jacksonville, Fla., but at Savannah the foreign trade is less satisfactory. At 
Atlanta higher gtades of flooring are advancing. There is a pronounced scarcity 
of dimension in that market, as well as throughout the Southeast, due to the high 


prices that railroads, car builders and other consumers are paying for such lumber. 
* * * 


The mills of the Puget Sound district, in Washington State, are well booked 
ahead with orders, and many have been forced to refuse further business proffers 
until they have worked out the orders on hand. This is a remarkable state of 
things when the quietude of the last winter and early spring months is considered. 
Cargo demand is excellent, and if it were not for the scarcity of vessel tonnage, 
more orders could be secured at good prices. The only cloud on the present situa- 
tion is the threatening car shortage with an embargo on shipments into the interior 
that seems inevitable. Sound and Grays Harbor shipments eastward go right along 
the zone of the heaviest grain, fruit and cattle movement eastward, and lumber is 
likely to have a hard-luck time in seeking distribution in the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi River sections, while the fall movement of other commodities is on, In 
the California trade shipments are increasing and an advance is reported of 25 
cents in vessel freights. Fir logs are scarce at $6, $9 and $12 a thousand. The 
shingle mills are busy with but few exceptions. Mill stocks of shingles are light, 
with demand good and the market altogether on a firm basis. At Spokane business 
in general is good, but a better trade is expected following the harvest. Silo stock 
is selling freely. At Portland, Ore., the demand is active practically from all 
directions. At that point it is said that the high rates of freight are prohibitive 
of much business. There is a heavy cargo movement from the North to southern 
California ports. The redwood and pine trades centered in San Francisco are in a 


satisfactory state. 
* * * 


The northern pine business is in good condition to take care of the fall trade. 
At Minneapolis retail dealers are beginning to place orders as a precaution against 
the expected car shortage. In the Northwest it is considered to be beyond question 
that the tie-up is to be extraordinarily stringent, and that the roads running west 
of the river will adopt regulations prohibiting their cars to be loaded to go to 
points beyond their lines, The mills have good assortments except box stuff. Prices 
of No. 5 boards have advanced and further revisions are likely. At Duluth there is 
an absence of heavy sales, but the aggregate of comparatively small lot sales is 
considerable, At Chicago a seasonable northern pine trade prevails, and in the 
Saginaw Valley, Detroit and Lake Erie markets the like conditions are the rule. 
Pittsburgh reports the demand strong, and prices are being firmly held. Buying is 
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active among large consumers, and dealers seeking to cover requirements for the 
remainder of the year find it difficult to locate the stocks. In the Eastern States 
there is a healthy tone in the white pine trade, with no great surplus to draw upon. 
Box stock is in the greatest demand throughout the market field, taking in every- 
thing down to and including No. 5. In the Duluth and Minneapolis districts the 
last named grade has developed a pronounced scarcity. 

* oa - 

There is continued strength in hemlock, with dry stock well used up, and much 
green lumber going into shipment directly from the saw. Prices are firm with 
nothing to prevent continuing so, with probable advances under the present state 
of trade. 


* * * 


In the hardwood department much could be said in encouragement to producers 
and shippers. The demand for dry lumber is fully equal to the supply and oper- 
ators are having no trouble to sell their output. The furniture factories are now 
coming into the market, as they are making good sales of goods, and are placing 
increased capacity in operation. This branch of business is what has been needed 
all the year, so far, to round out one of the best seasons the hardwood lumber 
business ever has known. All classes of lumber are in demand, with plain oak in 
the lead and quarter sawed oak making steady gains in the volume of distribution. 
All the kinds of Jumber most in use are selling on a liberai scale, so that producers 


and dealers seem well satisfied with the trade. At the southern valley mills gum, 
cottonwood and ash are having a full recognition in the market. Heavy oak timber 
and car oak are in urgent request. Low grades of cottonwood, gum, poplar and 
basswood are wanted for the box trade. Good, dry ash is salable in moderate 
sized and small quantities. Good poplar is rising in demand. Wormy and sound 
chestnut are doing better than earlier in the year. In northern woods maple never 
has lack of buyers, and there is much inquiry, except in the thickest stuff, for 
birch. Rock elm is again coming to the fore in Wisconsin, and basswood is look- 
ing better than it did. Northern hardwoods are positively short in supply, so that 
the dealers and factory people in Milwaukee are finding it hard to locate any con- 
siderable bunches at the northern mills. There is an active demand for the hard- 
woods at Minneapolis, with small stocks to draw upon. 

In the Pittsburgh market the spruce supply, as a wholesale feature, has been 
about exhausted, and prices are consequently very strong. In Boston there con- 
tinues to be a disagreement between the mills and the merchants about prices, the 
manufacturers insisting on certain figures for frames and other lumber, while 
the wholesalers are equally insistent about buying at lower prices. 

* * * 

Cypress continues to sell on a firm general market, and many good reports are 

made about the strong summer demand throughout the North. 





REVIEW OF COMMISSIONER’S REPORT IN MISSOURI OUSTER CASE. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a little over a half page was 
devoted to a brief review of the official report of Commissioner Reynolds in the 
Missouri lumber ouster case, which had been received at the last moment. 

Since that time this report has had a more careful and extended reading, but it 
appears to contain nothing of new importance beyond the excerpts which were 
last week quoted. In studying the report, however, it is quite evident that, in 
the eyes of the lawyer who wrote it, the lumber association movement which 
has guided the lumber industry in practically every onward step of progress which 
it has ever taken is in practically every portion of its activities outside of the 
pale of the Missouri law. In some of its language the report is very vague. There 
is not sufficient connection between the alleged facts as reported in the language 
of the commissioner and the conclusions which he derives. For instance, he de- 
scribes with fair accuracy the system of inspection and grading and standardization 
of size introduced by the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, but it is 
impossible to tell whether he regards this as in itself an infraction of law. The 
deputy attorney general, in his argument, admitted that it was an excellent thing. 
The commissioner, in his report, appears to be under the impression that the 
inspectors worked not merely toward uniformity of grade, but acted as agencies 
for the gathering of statistics as to the amount of stock on hand. 

The Blue Book is drawn into the controversy and condemned as a part of the 
great conspiracy which the commissioner conjures up. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is indicated as an organization having ulterior objects 
in fostering that spirit of harmony between wholesalers and retailers upon which 
the State of Missouri has placed its ban. Not only is the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information condemned as a coercive and blacklisting organization, but 
the commissioner indicates his belief that it was inspired by the same thought 
which created the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

And what is the offense which is charged in common against these associations, 
against the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and by inference against every 
other lumber association in the United States of either manufacturers or dealers. 
It is stated as to the Lumbermen’s association in the following language: 


Its certain purpose was through concerted action of retailer, manufacturer and whole- 
saler to bring about the establishment and observance of the so-called rules of ethics of 
trade, by which, the wholesalers and manufacturers, restricting their commerce to certain 
dealers or classes of persons in certain territories, would in turn find @ sure and certain 
channel through these recognized dealers of marketing their product to the consumer. 


That language may be recognized, of course, as descriptive of the great principle 
which every commercial organization of any sort anywhere has always sought to 
maintain. In general terms it may be stated as follows: Whenever the best 
and most economical way of carrying out any portion of commerce is discovered 
or developed the interests of society demand that it should be as widely used and 
as closely adhered to as may be possible. 

Stated in specific terms it might be condensed into the following summary: With 
the manufacture of the necessities of life in an economical manner in large quan- 
tities, some machinery of distribution is required between the manufacturer and 
the consumer. In the lumber industry and in the various other lines of trade 
retail establishments have developed, carrying ample stock in the local community 
to meet the community’s needs. This condition is developed under the competitive 
system and under that system it is essential that the retailer should be free to 
buy his supplies in the world’s markets and that other retailers should be free to 
establish themselves in competition with him in that community if they so desire. 
It is not a necessary element of the competitive system, however, that he shall 
be compelled to compete for his retail trade in his community with the manufac- 
turer from whom he himself purchases. Nor should that manufacturer selling 
to the retailer openly and attempting secretly to compete with him in his local 
field be protected by any law or by any construction of law in such hypocrisy. 

As to the relations between the wholesale trade and the retail trade.the above 
sentence, it is believed, comprises all that the lumber associations have sought to 
accomplish. It is a principle in which at first the interests of the wholesaler and 
the retailer were considered to be antagonistic and the retailers did not win recog- 
nition of their right to protection except after long continued effort. In time, 
however, the leading manufacturers have come to see clearly that, as long as estab- 
lished retail lumberyards are necessary to them in the economical marketing of 
their stock, it is to their interest not to compete with the retailer by means of 
direct carload sales to consumers in his territory. There is no law which can pre- 
vent the individual manufacturer from following such a policy or which can compel 
an individual retailer to purchase from the manufacturer who does not follow that 
policy. The obvious effort of the Missouri law, however, as interpreted in this 
report, is to prevent the retailer from establishing any effective agency of infor- 
mation by which he may know who are or are not the kind of manufacturers to 
whom he wishes to confine his patronage. 


As to manufacturers’ associations, it has already been stated that it is not clear 
from this report whether lawfully under the Missouri law they may establish any 
effective system for standardizing qualities and dimensions of their product. It 
is, however, clear that they may not talk over with each other such conditions of 
the trade as general business conditions, purchasing demand, available manufac- 
tured supplies, or the tendency of market conditions. Apparently the intelligent 
manufacturer is a menace to society and it is the purpose of the Missouri law to 
keep him ignorant regarding the material facts concerning his own industry. If 
he meets with his brother manufacturers and talks over these matters the tendency 
is to restrain trade and regulate prices in the State of Missouri—and incidentally 
to append a tail to the political kite of some ambitious attorney general. 

Probably that activity of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association which 
might be considered most nearly to have been an actual violation of the letter 
of the law was the curtailment movement of 1904. It is true that there was no 
agreement to curtail shown in the evidence, but certain members of the association, 
at a meeting, agreed that curtailment would be a good thing, and adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending to themselves as individuals such action. It is probable that 
public sentiment and the moral sense of the lumber manufacturers themselves 
would not countenance the accomplishment of actual restriction of production for 
monopolistic purposes at such times as demand and supply were balanced, and 
would find something to condemn in anything which had that effect, even though 
it were couched in the form of a recommendation instead of a binding agreement. 
But the proved facts regarding the curtailment of 1904 are that vastly more lumber 
was being produced than anyone needed. To construe a law against restriction of 
output to apply to such a case is the height of absurdity. It shows about as much 
intelligence as would be shown by the town constable who, coming upon a body of 
citizens frantically engaged in throwing up an embankment to keep the village 
from a threatened inundation, should arrest the entire party because there hap- 
pened to be a State law against building a dam without having secured the proper 
authority for the work. 

When one comes to consider the economic effect of this report this absurdity is 
still further heightened. It is probably true that if there was an actual curtail- 
ment in 1904—and this is very definitely disputed by the evidence—it undoubtedly 
would have some effect in the State of Missouri in preventing prices from reaching 
a still more ruinously lower level, but it also had the effect of stopping a ruinous 
waste and deterioration in the manufacture of lumber. If the overproduction 
had proceeded and this waste had occurred there might have been lower prices in 
Missouri during the year when no one wanted to buy lumber, which condition was 
the real reason why curtailment was needed. There would have been, however, a 
vast loss occasioned, which must be borne by the later activities of the industry, 
and which eventually must be passed on to the consumer in an enhanced future 
price of lumber, which the people of Missouri must pay when trade again became 
active and they really needed the commodity. 

In the same way the same economic absurdity attaches to the entire cause. If 
these manufacturers have violated the Missouri law, then it is clear that all of the 
retailers in Missouri who have been members of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association have been offenders in like manner, and as such, retail yards corpo- 
rately organized are also subject to ouster, and individuals and partnerships sub- 
ject to indictment. But when the law shall have reached in this way all who 
are concerned, will free competition in lumber in the State of Missouri in any 
way have been fostered and promoted? Precisely the contrary will have occurred. 


Behind the local issues of this case, however, lies the whole question of how 
business is to be carried on in the eyes of the law. The respondents in this case 
set up the plea that all the transactions in lumber in which they were concerned 
embraced an interstate movement, and therefore was under Federal instead of 
State jurisdiction, which defense the commissioner considers not well taken. A 
corporate body may be so large as to extend over many States and yet it may have 
no opportunity for complaint if in one State its ears are being pulled, while in 
another its tail is being energetically twisted. Such a doctrine of State functions 
as against the functions of the Federal Government appears to be somewhat absurd. 
The Federal Constitution delegates to Congress the right to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States, and Congress has assumed that right regarding the transportation 
of commerce, but not as to actual commerce itself—the exchange of goods. It is 
beginning to be more and more apparent as this or that legislative doctor attempts 
to infuse new energy into the principle upon which the Sherman Act is founded 
that we will never get anywhere in that direction through the operation of courts 
of law. It might be done with at least some showing of intelligence by a properly 
selected commission operating in somewhat the same manner as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It should be a commission of business men, not of lawyers. 
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There is more than one interesting aspect of the busi- 
ness and industrial prospect for the next year or two 
years. The financial reviews and trade and transporta- 
tion reports teem with accounts of bountiful crops, great 
prospects for business during the coming fall, and the 
heavy current movement of commodities. Business every- 
where is said to be so active and large that it amounts 
almost, if not quite, to a veritable boom. Confidence is 
rising, and an energy for doing business is evident 
nearly like that which prevailed before the bankers’ 
panic of 1907. It is pointed out that the foreign com- 
merce of the United States in manufactures for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 totaled fully $1,000,000,000 in value. 
This is taken as an evidence that the interests handling 
products that go into the foreign trade, largely the great 
manufacturers, must have been doing much to accomplish 
such gigantic results. All branches or factors contribut- 
ing to such trade, including the farms, factories and 
forest products, have not yielded to the weight of any 
depression complained of by speculators in the security 
market, or the dominant banking interests that finance 
such operations. The United States has sold an enormous 
amount of goods to foreign countries and received an 
equivalent in cash for the entire volume. In the meantime 
this country’s home market has been fully supplied. The 
value of exchanges in such processes is safely estimated to 
have reached the vast sum of $33,000,000,000 in the last 
fiscal year. This is about equal to the foreign commerce of 
the entire world. The expansion of its industries and the 
amount of products that the United States can supply to 
other countries have become the envy of other industrial 
nations. The greater proportion of last year’s productions 
by the United States of agriculture, amounting to a 
value of approximately $8,000,000,000, and of manufac- 
tures, reaching $20,000,000,000, has been and is being sold 
at home, a comparatively limited amount being disposed 
of in foreign countries. It thus can be seen how the im- 
mense volume of soil products contributes to domestic 
trade and general business. 


* * * 


It is likewise and especially noteworthy that wages have 
been advanced in hundreds of lines of industry, and 
prices have attained a more profitable level for many of 
the country’s most important manufactures. Since the 
panic of 1907 this country has risen from a large 
measure of despondency and now is doing a volume of 
business, it is assumed, as large as before the depression 
overspread the land. Foreign commerce is four times 
as large as it was in 1870. In that year the United States 
produced 1,000,000,000 bushels of corn; now it grows 
close to three times as much annually. Though our 
railroad mileage has increased to 250,000 miles the lines 
can scarcely provide for the pressure of grain traffic 
in the season of heaviest movement. Besides, this season 
the roads will be required to carry to the markets 60,- 
000,000 head of live stock that the farther west and 
southwest cattle men will drive to the way points for 
shipment. It is estimated by good judges that during 
the current calendar year there will be the greatest 
total demand for new freight cars in which to ship live 
stock, farm products and commodities ever known in one 
year since 1906. Estimates place the year’s requirements 
for new cars at 225,000, or nearly one new car for every 
mile of railroad in the country. Besides, travel is in- 
creasing, numerous new interurban electric lines are being 
promoted, and the remote places are being connected with 
the commercial centers by better means for marketing 
and the interchange of trade. 


% * * 


The foregoing views are being reflected not only from 
eastern metropolitan money and promotion centers but 
by nearly all who are not chronic pessimists or reaction- 
aries. Yet the reviewer can not fail to recognize that 
there is a numerically small but financially powerful 
element in community that does not fail to catch a 
glimpse of the opposite side of the shield. ‘This class 
includes the big eastern bankers and the security dealers 
in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, which can be 
designated by the term ‘‘ Wall Street’’—a class ever 
watching out for breakers ahead. In sympathy with the 
interests named, or rather prone to be affected by their 
attitude, are the railroad companies, the large corpora- 
tions of all sorts, and especially the great iron and steel 
combinations or so-called ‘‘trusts,’? who are. inclined 
to see the bogey apparition, if one can be conjured out 
of either anything real or assumed. At present the state 
of finances in Europe is the cause of some fezr and un- 
certainty. Germany is seeking money wherever it can 
be borrowed; British consols lately declined in value, 
though since has reacted to some degree; war talk 
is rife as between England and Germany; interest 
rates are going up in this country, and. a scarcity 
of money to move the crops this fall is more than hinted 
at. Failures in July showed a marked increase, in number 
and liabilities. While it is recognized that the harvest 
of $9,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 worth of grain can 
be counted on as a basis for good business throughout 
the coming year it is felt in high financial circles that the 
fall elections threaten to minimize the good results of the 


season’s harvests. The fear among the large manufac- 
turing interests is that the results of the presidential 
and the congressional elections will disturb the tariff, 
and create potentialities for jarring the foundations of 
industry and trade that shall more or less offset the 
favorable effects of bountiful crops. As one important 
financial journal remarks: ‘‘ With the tariff revision a 
serious issue for the first time in 20 years, the election is 
to be reckoned with financially, commercially and specula- 
tivily. * * * It has been no secret in Wall Street that 
the senior partner of the Morgan banking house was 
very sore over political conditions. To two or three old 
friends on vacations he had spoken his mind on this sub- 
ject, the Interstate Commerce Commission and the wage 
question. * * * In his speech of acceptance of the 
presidential nomination Gov. Wilson ‘declares himself’ 
on the tariff; he has made the latter the one great issue 
of the campaign. Nobody will read his views with more 
interest than J. P. Morgan, E. H. Gary and Charles M. 
Schwab, the three principal personalities in the steel 
industry of this country. * * So a splendid harvest 
is not preventing Big Business from giving serious heed 
to politics and the elections. Apparently Big Business 
has the same feeling toward the tariff prospect that it 
has always had. It dreads the inevitable agitation.’’ 


* * * 


Hence it can be seen that the powerful and, it might be 
said, the dominant financial interests of the country are 
looking on the hazards involved in the National elections 
as something serious, and that, too, in a manner distinct 
from the optimistic views as taken by the mass of the 
people. For instance, the great United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiary and allied interests have 
more at stake in the tariff question than is felt by the 
smaller ones, because their financial operations are on a 
larger scale and so greatly depend on the state of the 
market for securities. In this relation it is pertinent to 
refer to the majority report of the Stanley Committee of 
Congress, which made an investigation of the alleged 
‘*money trust.’? In this report it was declared that 
steel stocks were not merely watered; they were literally 
deluged. ‘‘The cost of constructing or reproducing the 
several plants * * * was inconsequential as compared 
with the value of this new device for enjoying, with im- 
munity, an old and hitherto forbidden privilege—an abso- 
lute monopoly in a valuable and necessary article of com- 
merce.’? In the case of the National Tube Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, Julian 
Kennedy, an engineer, told the committee that the actual 
value of the tube company’s plants did not exceel $19,- 
000,000, and yet after J. P. Morgan had obtained control 
of the property it was capitalized at $80,000,000. The 
Morgan interest received as compensation for this alleged 
inflation of capital, stocks in the concern aggregating 
$20,000,000. Of course this representation was to a 
large degree motived by political considerations, but 
it doubtless had some truth in it; for it is considered that 
when combinations like the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion are effected they are capitalized on both actual value 
of plants and on prospective advantages that will accrue 
from the combination and the increased financial re- 
sults that will follow. In fact all corporate undertakings 
issue capital stock in excess of the actual and original 
value of the properties involved. 


* * * 


This instance is simply introduced to show that Big 
Business is deeply concerned with anything, including 
the tariff, that affects their ability to market capital 
stock in the great centers of such financing, and anything 
that weakens their status in the market is a matter of 
worriment to the managers. Wall Street, as well as 
London and other financial centers of Europe, are more 
or less loaded with the securities of not only the Steel 
Corporation, but others of the big ones that have been 
underwritten by J. P. Morgan’s and the other big bank- 
ing concerns of the metropolis. A lowered tariff would 
temporarily, at least, affect the values of such securities, 
because investors would come to. the conclusion that the 
corporation’s profits would decline, and consequently that 
interest and dividends would in a measure, be thus 
jeopardized. 

* * * 

Great interests other than that of the Steel Corpora- 
tion have a wary eye on the political situation as affect- 
ing the tariff, none being more concerned in the outcome 
than those connected with cotton and woolen manufacture 
and trade. But it is especially a matter of concern to 
those great interests that are involved in large financing 
by the sale of securities through the agency of strong 
panking underwriters in New York with Wall Street as 
a market. Influences that disturb finances in that center 
have an effect on the movement of money and the finan- 
cial state of the whole country, with a reflex effect on 
general business. Yet in high quarters the feeling as to 
the future is hopeful, because the outcome of the crops 
is an assured factor, while factors concerning politics 
and the tariff are simply unknown quantities and can be 
discounted for the present, at least. 


According to figures that have been made public, financ- 
ing of the corporations of this country during July totaled 
$58,315,900, which is the lowest month’s record for the 
year. In June corporate financing amounted to $211,- 
188,000, so that there was an excess in that month over 
issues in July to the amount of $152,872,000. Corporate 
financing during-the first seven months of the year was 
$1,403,719,900; in 1911 it was $1,102,082,000, the com- 
parative increase this year for the first seven months 
having been $301,637,900. The Wall Street Journal says 
that the sudden falling off in offerings of new securities 
in July would indicate that there is some foundation 
for the charge that the market is suffering from un- 
digested securities. The trend of prices for listed securi- 
ties, which has been downward so long, is attributed to 
this precise cause. ‘‘If there were as much truth in the 
theory of the reinvestment of the July dividend and in- 
terest disbursements as its defenders assert, underwriters 
should find little difficulty in shifting the burdens to the 
public.’’? May was the month of largest issue of new 
securities for the year, which totaled $327,500,000. A 
feature of financing on the part of the railroads and 
other kinds of large corporations has been the issue of 
short-term notes, which the public has taken more readily 
than stocks and bonds because they commanded good in- 
terest and were payable within a comparatively short 
time. 

* * * 


Early in the week it was reported, though money in 
New York was fairly plentiful, and the state of the ex- 
change market rather more favorable than it had been, 
there was’ not being experienced that deep and gen- 
eral ease which should accord with normal conditions 
at this time of the year. Bankers generally are dis: 
couraging enterprises of a character calculated to lock 
up money. During the week there had been an arrested 
advance of bank clearings, and a further serious increase 
in the index number of commodity prices, but an ad- 
justment of the status of the clearings record was ex- 
pected to soon occur under the influence of the crop 
movement and its stimulating effect on trade. The Lon- 
don Economist index number shows an increase in July of 
41 points in a broadly, distributed rise in the price of 
commodities, including cereals, groceries, textiles, meat 
and the other more immediate necessities of life. There 
is a large foreign demand for American wheat, in contrast 
with the condition a year ago, when there was practically 
none. It is thought that there will be a worldwide de- 
mand for American cotton of the next crop. The jarge 
increase of American exports of manufactures is re- 
garded as an important consideration with reference to 
prosperity and trade balance. There is a better senti- 
ment among business men, as if finally we had reached 
the bedrock of credit, and hence could safely go forward 
with business. 


* * * 


It is stated in a steel trade review that since June 
prices of nearly every class of steel product have been 
advanced from $1 to $3 a ton. One of the exceptions is 
steel rails, which up to the beginning of this week were 
quoted at $1.25 a hundred pounds or $28 a ton. Ship 
plates, wire nails, steel bars and structurals were all ad- 
vanced $1 a ton last week, and Bessimer steel, at Pitts- 
burgh was quoted 25 cents a ton higher than last week, 
while gray forge iron at Pittsburgh was up 25 cents a 
ton. Steel billets at the same point were firm at the 
highest price in several months—open hearth Bessimer 
selling at $22 and forging billets at $28 at the same 
center. 


* * * 


The official report of pig iron output for the first half 
of 1912, prepared under the auspices of the American 
Iron & Steel Association, shows that the production of all 
kinds of pig iron for the first half of 1912 amounted to 
14,072,274 gross tons, against 11,982,551, tons in the last 
half of 1911, and 11,666,996 tons in the first half. The 
production of Bessimer and low phosphorous pig iron 
in the first half of 1912 was 5,572,355 tons against 4,- 
704,879 tons in the last half of 1911, an increase of 
867,476 tons. The whole number of furnaces in blast 
on June 30, 1912, was 266 against 231 on December 
31, 1911. 


* * * 


It developed last week that some of the railroads were 
placing orders for rails to be delivered next year. Owing 
to the inability of the roads this year to get rails de- 
livered when needed the managers seem to be taking time 
by the forelock as a safeguard against the delays of this 
year. This innovation in ordering helps the mills to dis- 
tribute their output to the best advantage. A large num- 
ber of scattered orders are being received. Light rails 
are in heavy demand, the recent advance in price having 
little effect in curtailing the buying movement, while 
specifications on existing contracts are much heavier than 
they were. Light rail mills are operating to capacity and 
are still behind on delivery. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
The water carnival and naval review to be held off Grant 

Park, Chicago, August 10 to 17 under the auspices of the 

Associated Yacht & Power Boat Clubs of America, will be 

the largest regatta ever held, according to plans of the com- 

mittees in charge. Fifty thousand dollars has been spent 
in trophies for the contestants. 

Insurance companies in the United States had assets at 
the close of 1911 amounting to $3,942,144,356, an increase 
over 1910 of $248,896,028, according to the report of the 
New York State Insurance Department. 

The Minneapolis, St. Louis and Canadian Railroad Co., 
with headquarters at Watertown, S. D., and business offices 
in Minneapolis and New York, was incorporated recently 
with capital stock of $7,000,000. 

The Southern Railway announced July 31 the organiza- 
tion of a department of farm improvement work to begin 
operation September 1 for the purpose of showing farmers 
what they can do on their own lands with their own re- 
sources in the way of increasing production and decreasing 
expenses. 

Federal Judge Landis of Chicago August 3 issued a per- 
petual injunction restraining the Western Newspaper Union, 
the American Press Association and the Central-West Pub- 
lishing Co. from forming a combination. The news service 
of the companies is bought by 16,000 small newspapers in 
the United States with a circulation of about 12,000,000. 

The ninth International Congress of Otologists, which has 
for its chief purpose the abolishment of noise, met at Bos- 
ton this week. 

Over 200,000 employees of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and the American Telegraph & Telephone Co. are to 
become without expense to themselves beneficiaries in a life, 
accident and disability insurance project which will be put 
into operation this fall. 

The New York commission, headed by William Church 
Osborn, which has been studying food prices and market 
facilities in New York State, finds that the cost of handling 
the food supply is largely responsible for the high cost of 
living. 

The committee of Chicago aldermen which inspected the 
subway systems of Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
favors a comprehensive subway system designed for rapid 
transit in Chicago. 

It was decided at the Osteopathic convention in Detroit 
August 2 to build a $1,000,000 osteopathic research in- 
stitute in Chicago. 

A $15,000,000 corporation for reclamation and drainage 
purposes and the development of electric power in south- 
west Louisiana has been formed. 

Gov. Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey was formally notified 
August 7 at Seagirt, N. J., of his nomination for President 
of the United States on the Democratic ticket. 

A $5,000,000 steel plant will be built on the ship channel 
south of Houston, Tex. 

A wireless station with four towers, the tallest 300 feet, 
will be built at New Orleans py the United Fruit Co. 

The National Progressive Party which opened its first 
convention at the Coliseum, Chicago, August 5, made the 
following nominations August 7: Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York, for President, and Hiram W. Johnson, of Califor- 
nia, for Vice President. 

The children of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder of the Chinese 
Republic, arrived in San Francisco, recently, for the purpose 
of obtaining an American education. 

A report issued August 5 states that 157,000,000 passengers 
were carried safely to their destinations over the lines of 
the Southern Pacific system during the last four months. 

The answer of the International Harvester Co. to the bill 
filed by the United States under the Sherman antitrust law 
was filed in the United States district court at St. Paul 
August 5. The answer denies specifically all charges of 
restraint of trade, monopoly, and unfair business practices. 

The New York Board of Aldermen voted unanimously 
August 5 to adopt a resolution appropriating $25,000 for 
the investigation of the police department. 

Plans to organize the labor of the iron and steel industry 
of the United States are about to be launched by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Washington. 


The iron and steel bill August 5 received the signatures 
of Speaker Clark and Acting President Bacon, of the Senate, 
and went to President Taft for his inspection. 

By a vote of 33 to 24 the Senate August 5 refused to 
agree to the elimination of the 18 pension agencies which 
the House wishes to abolish and sent the pension appropri- 
ation bill back to conference. 


President Taft August 5 accepted the resignation of 
Federal Judge Hanford, of Seattle, offered while Judge 
Hanford’s conduct on the bench was being investigated by a 
congressional committee. The committee advised acceptance 
of the resignation and the dropping of impeachment pro- 
ceedings, 





The Department of Justice will ask the Federal courts to 
open for inspection the affairs of the Poster Advertising 
Association, formerly the Bill Posters’ Association of the 
United States and Canada, which it is alleged controls prac- 
tically the entire bill posting business of the United States 
and maintains prices according to the size and population 
of the city or town. 

Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh has practically de- 
cided to reduce by one-third the size of all United States 
currency and national bank notes and change the designs for 
the sake of economies to the Government, convenience to 
the public and safety against counterfeiting. 

The Senate August 2 passed a resolution authorizing the 
War Department to spend $100,000 in transporting the 
American refugees from Mexico, now quartered at El Paso, 
Yex., to such points in the United States as they wish to 
reach. 

By a vote of 42 to 17 the Senate recently passed over 
President Taft’s veto a bill to reimburse those who fur- 
nished labor and supplies to contractors on the Corbett 
tunnel in the Shoshone, Wyo., irrigation project to the ex- 
tent of $42,000. 

President Taft was formally notified of his renomination 
at the White House August 1. : 

The Senate August 2 passed the Lodge resolution which 
is an announcement by the United States that it will pro- 
tect its approaches and prevent the establishment of for- 
eign naval or military bases at threatening points in this 
hemisphere. 

A legislative program that contemplates adjournment of 
Congress, on or about August 15 was framed August 2. 

A congressional “reeall’ of judges of the lower courts 
of the United States is proposed in a constitutional amend- 
ment which Representative Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, 
offered in the House August 2 and which was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. 

The five judges of the United States Commerce Court 
would be retained in office as circuit judges, by an agree- 
ment reached August 2 by the House and Senate conferees 
on the legislative, executive and judicial appropriation Dill. 
The Commerce Court would be definitely abolished and its 
work turned over to the district courts in which the various 
cases may have arisen. 

The impeachment trial of Judge Robert W. Archbald of 
the United States Commerce Court was set August 3 by 
the Senate to begin December 3. 

The construction of a Lincoln-Lee-Grant memorial in 
Washington at an expense of $1,250,000 is proposed in a 
House bill by Representative Pou, of North Carolina. 

Senator Burton’s bill for the appointment of a commis- 
sion of seven to consider plans for celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the treaty with Great Britain 
made at Ghent in 1814 was favorably reported to the Sen- 
ate by the Committee on Foreign Relations. ‘ 

The bill of Representative Shirley, of Kentucky, to en- 
large the scope of the pure food law and define more espe- 
cially the offense of ‘‘misbranding’” was favorably reported 
to the House by the House Commerce Committee. Printing 
of false curative claims on labels would be forbidden and 
to sell any drug by another name would be made illegal by 
its terms. 

A report of the Census Bureau shows that the total value 
of all live stock on farms in the United States April 15, 
1910, was $4,925,000,000, an increase in value of nearly 
$1,850,000,000 or 60 per cent in ten years. During the 
same period the total value of farm property in the United 
States almost doubled. 

The new destroyer Henley, built at Fore River, on com- 
pleting its trials shows a speed of 30.32 knots an hour, the 
average of her five highest runs. 

The House August 1 carried a motion to concur in the 
Senate amendment to the sundry civil appropriation bill pro- 
viding a fund of $300,000 for extra clerical assistance to 
handle applications for pensions and pension increases under 
the newly enacted general pension act. 

The first wireless message ever sent from a flying aero- 
plane by United States Army aviators was flashed a distance 
of one mile at College Park, Md., August 3 by Lieut. Ben- 
jamin Foulois from an altitude of 1,200 feet. 

Commander Casey B. Morgan, U. S. N., commanding the 
American Gunboat Nashville, sent to Puerto Plata, Santo 
Domingo, because of revolutionary activities there, was 
informed by the Governor that armed opposition would be 
made to any landing of American marines or bluejackets. 

Representative Sharp has introduced a resolution provid- 
ing for the adoption by Congress of uniform bank note de- 
signs thereby saving $500,000 annually to the Government 
and the 7,200 national banks. Under existing conditions 
the Treasury must make and keep on hand for the country’s 
national banks 36,000 steel engraved plates, or one set of 
five for each bank from which to print notes of $5, $10, 
$20, $50 and $100 varieties. 

By a vote of 156 to 72 the House August 2 passed the 
cotton tariff revision bill. The measure is identical with that 
vetoed last year by President Taft. 


By a vote of 43 to 14 the Senate August 6 adopted a pro- 
vision giving the President control of all affairs at Panama 
with power to appoint a governor to “complete, govern and 
operate” the canal and Canal Zone. 

Work on the construction of the Field Museum on the 
Chicago Lake Front, south of Twelfth Street, will begin as 
soon as Secretary of War Stimson gives permission for the 
reclamation of the submerged area. A delegation of Chicago 
citizens is in Washington conferring with Gen. W. H. Bixby, 
chief of engineers, in regard to the matter. 

The Martin eight-hour bill was favorably reported by the 
House Commerce Committee. The bill would prohibit em- 
ployment of telegraphers or others in the dispatching of 
trains for periods longer than eight hours a day. 





FOREIGN. 


The championship of the world with a military rifle has 
been won by Capt. Castro, of Spain, who scored 506 points 
in the international tournament at Bayonne, France. 

The Japanese Diet has been convoked for August 20 and 
will sit for five days. 

The new wireless station at Nauen, near Berlin, Ger- 
many, which replaces the tower blown down in a terrific 
storm last March, is approaching completion. The tower 
is nearly 900 feet in height and its radius is expected to 
include New York. 

According to a dispatch the revolt in Nicaragua is spread- 
ing through the interior and the towns of Rivas and Gran- 
ada have been occupied by rebels. 

American blue jackets and marines were landed in Nica- 
ragua August 8 for the protection of citizens of the United 
States and their property. 

The Federal Government of Mexico has offered to pay 
$1,000 for every person killed and $500 for each person in- 
jured from bullets falling in Douglas, Ariz., during the 
battle a year ago in Agua Prieta, just across the interna- 
tional line, between rebels and federals. Claimants are 
unanimous in saying they will refuse to accept. 

A dispatch from Constantinople says the Turkish Govern- 
ment has appointed a mission to discuss peace between 
Turkey and Italy and that it will meet the Italian dele- 
gates at Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Dr. Belisario Porras has been elected president of the 
Republic of Panama for the term running from 1912 to 
1916. 

A bill has been introduced in the British House of Com- 
mons to prevent the indirect influencing of parliamentary 
constituencies by candidates and members of parliament by 
means of subscriptions to certain religious, charitable, public 
or semi-public institutions or enterprises. 


M. Vedrines has broken all previous records for speed in 
an aeroplane. During the recent preliminary ‘trials for 
the Gordon Bennett cup held at Rheims, France, M. Ved- 
rines, flying in a Deperdussin monoplane, covered 125 miles 
in 1 hour and 10% minutes. 


An aviation meeting will be held near Dublin, Ireland, 
September 2 under the auspices of the Aero Club of Ireland 
which is offering a prize of £300 to the aviator who flies 
from Dublin to Belfast and back in the shortest time. 

The dedication of the national park at Rebild Hills which 
has been presented to the Government of Denmark by the 
Association of Danish-Americans took place August 5. King 
Christian performed the ceremony in the presence of a large 
gathering. 

The Turkish Island of Nicaria in the Aegean Sea August 3 
proclaimed its independence of the Turkish Government. The 
inhabitants, who number about 13,000, seized and imprisoned 
all the Turkish officials. 


A wireless apparatus capable of transmitting autographs, 
designs, shorthand characters etc. has been invented by an 
Italian youth named Francesco Bernocchi, of Turin. He 
calls his system “wireless iconograph.” He has experimented 
with it successfully between Milan and Turin, a distance of 
92 miles, The transmitter and receiver can be applied easily 
to any ordinary wireless plant. 


The phonograph has been temporarily installed as an 
adjunct to the telephone service of Berlin, Germany. When 
the line gets out of order the phonograph automatically calls 
out to would be talkers, “The line is not working.” 

After the explosion of two bombs at Kotschana, in Mace- 
donia, August 2, when several were killed and many injured, 
the Turks massacred a number of Bulgarians, The Govern- 
ment has ordered the Bulgarian minister at Constantinople to 
demand the severest punishment for the Turks, 


Invitations have been sent by the Dominion of Canada to 
59 nations asking each one to send two or more official 
delegates to the seventh International Dry Farming Congress 
at Lethbridge, Alberta, during the week of October 21. 


The old palace of Peter the Great on Petrovski Island 
which was used as a summer residence was destroyed by fire 
August 5 at a loss of about $1,000,000. 

An imperial decree was issued August 5 dissolving the 
Turkish parliament after the Chamber passed a vote of 
want of confidence in the cabinet. Troops are held in readi- 

"ness in fear of possible outbreaks. 
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FACTORS INVOLVED IN FIXING MOULDING COST. 


Methods and Costs of Manufacturing Moulding. 


dditors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I enclose you some 
Pa on the returns from manufacturing lumber into 
mouldings at various discounts, and you may consider it of 
sufficient interest to your readers to publish it. If so, will 
be glad to have you do it, as it can hardly fail to be of 
general interest to the manufacturing lumber trade. 

The figures, I believe, are correct. The cost was ascer- 
tained by carefully kept account of all cost attendant on 
the operation of manufacture through several months. The 
allowance of 10 per cent for waste, in spoiled pieces, be 
mings, etc., was ascertained in the same manner. The 
amount that can be ge from 1,000 feet of lumber can 
be ascertained by dividing the “lineal feet available” by 90, 
which will give the amount before the 10 per cent waste 
is deducted. The allowance of width for ripping and run- 
ning, is based on %4-inch saw-curf in ripping, ‘4-inch in 
width for dressing, being 14-inch on each edge of the —_ 
ings. The freight allowance is arbitrary, and on the whole 
mouldings it may run more than $3.75, and on the very 
narrow mouldings may run a little less, but as we have no 
standard of welght for mouldings, the exact figures could 
not be given based on such standard. J. W. MARTIN. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 


[The table below and the accompanying letter were 
sent by Mr. Martin to this office several months ago, and 
were given careful attention at that time. It appears 
from this study that the table had been constructed 
upon the theory that_it costs substantially the same to 
run a given number of lineal foot of each of the dif- 
ferent styles of mouldings represented in the table, and 
that the table applied to each style of moulding a freight 
delivery charge based upon the assumption that the 
product in mouldings of any given pattern from 1,000 
feet of lumber would weigh 1,500 pounds. — In other 
words, the only variable factor applied in this table is 
the quantity of stock lumber required to make the mould- 
ing. Mr. Martin was asked, in substance, why these 
features characterized the table, and also in what man- 
ner the costs upon which it was based; were ascertained ; 
to which he replies, in substance, as follows: | 


“NE BLUFF, ARK.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We 
om. a detailed statement of all costs of running a planing 
mill for each month, and in another column for that year 
to that date. Tor instance: In the May statement it would 
be “to date five months,” in the third column “last year,” 
and this cost statement is divided into heads, as follows : 

Superintendence, Labor, Lights and Water, Oil, Insur- 
ance, Belting, Saws, Knives, Heads, Twine, Millwright Work, 
Machine Shop Work, Incidentals, and Depreciation. 

We also keep an account of the number of hours the plan- 
ing mill runs each month, each year to date, and to the 
same time the previous year. ‘Therefore, the whole number 
of dollars in cost, divided by the number of hours your mill 
has run, will give you the cost of running your mill one 
hour, and dividing this by the number of machines in your 
mill you will have the cost of running one machine one 
hour. ‘ 

In the mill where I made this calculation we had all sin- 
gle machines, requiring a feeder, and a grader, behind each. 
Therefore, the cost of running each machine was practically 
the same, except that in the case of moulders, we require 
a moulder man, who “sets” for all the moulders and makes 
and sharpens the bits for all the moulders, and is well 
paid, but the man who grades and ties and the man who 
feeds have light jobs, and usually are not paid so much as 
flooring graders and flooring feeders, which makes the cost 
of running all the machines practically the same. . 

We use a meter on our moulders, recording by a traction 
wheel the number of lineal feet that pass through that 
machine. The number of lineal feet recorded by the meter, 
less the actual number of available lineal feet of moulding 
produced and tied up fit for shipment, will show the per- 
centage of loss in spoiled — and trimmings, and that 
is where I got my 10 per cent. : 
7s I have sine a | in 1 O00 feet of lumber to be ripped into 
mouldings, and which would produce a given number of 
lineal feet of moulding strips of the right width to produce 
this particular type of moulding, and then from that amount 
of lineal feet have taken the actual available merchantable 
moulding produced, and still showed about the same 10 

ent loss. ; 

PO Moulders are provided with different sized feed pulleys, 
giving a speed of 15, 25, 30, 35, 40 or 50 lineal feet a 
minute. A test with the meter above mentioned showed 
that when rigged for a speed of 30 lineal feet a minute 
the actual lineal feet put through according to the meter 
was 221%; the rest, 7% feet, or 25 per cent, disappearing 
by reason of slip where the feed rolls failed to carry the 
stock through the machine as fast as their surface traveled, 
owing to the resistence of the cuts, and friction on “guides 
and bed _ plate. : 

We did an extensive business in moulding at the yellow 
pine mill when I made this test, and we had an enviable 
reputation for the quality of moulding we produced, and I 
had been to some pains to see that useless production of 
moulding strips was not allowed, particularly after I began 
to suspect that we got more money from lumber in almost 
any other shape than we did for the same lumber in 
moulding, and I kept an account of the whole number of 


lineal feet of moulding produced for several months, from 
moulding strips unavoidably obtained in edging and rip- 
ping, and of the whole number of moulding strips that we 
were obliged to rip from regular stock to fill our orders. 
It showed that we ripped 85 per cent from regular stock 
and 15 per cent was obtained from the moulding strips we 
unavoidably produced. 

With reference to the difference in cost so far as work 
and labor and all other cost outside of lumber are con- 
cerned, for producing different patterns of moulding: If 
your machine will pass the lumber through at 22% or at 
30 lineal feet a minute, it costs no more to run a 54-inch 
crown moulding per 100 lineal feet than it does to produce 
a No. 8065 quarter round. They both travel through the 
machine at the same lineal speed per minute and are fin- 
ished in the one operation, except that in the case of the 
54-inch crown moulding you do not have to rip the 6-inch 
strip to make it, as that is done in the sawmill. 

Ripping cost was arrived at in the same manner as the 
above, based on the feed speed and the actual amount put 
through the edger rip saw and the actual cost of running 
the rip saw. Therefore, I believe that we are as near the 
truth as we can well get, when we assume that the cost 
to produce, outside of the raw material, is the same in the 
25 styles of moulding included in the table. It is all a 
question of lineal feet per minute producing so many lineal 
feet of moulding. 

With reference to the weight, which I stated as “arbi- 
trary,” and of course faulty: There is no standard of 
weight that we have ascertained as yet, and it is true that 
a given pattern of moulding has a given cross-section, but 
this could only be worked out by a planimeter, owing to 
the irregular form, and then the moulding made from one 
log would be heavier, or lighter, than the moulding made 
from another log, depending on the density of the wood, 
and also whether it grew in the butt of the tree where it 
is more dense by reason of supporting greater weight or 
was get close to the bark in the second or third log up 
where it supports less weight and is less dense. We will 
never be able to arrive at anything except an average, by 
actually weighing the moulding, on the question of weight. 

In the table I furnished I did not attempt to fix the cost 
of anything except the price of-making. The cost of raw 
material will be governed by the market price at point of 
manufacture, but the table I furnished will give you very 
nearly the number of lineal feet you will produce from 1,000 
feet of lumber of stock size. : 

_An argument is hinted at by your editorial writer, that 
“it is not necessary to produce moulding from stock sizes 
of lumber,” but I want to point out that it is either from 
lumber or from the edging produced in the sawmill that you 
must produce moulding; to point out also that short lengths 
of moulding will not be taken by the yellow pine trade, 
which eliminates the edgings produced in the sawmill from 
consideration, because if we produced edging in the sawmill 
1 inch or 2 inches wide the full length of the board it was 
also possible to leave that board 1 inch or 2 inches wider 
and have left the lumber in the edging attached to the 
board, and to have produced more lumber and less edging. 

I have understood that the cypress people had been to 
pains to ascertain the weight of different patterns of mould- 
ings. Yellow pine people to my knowledge have not done 
so, and as the worst competition a manufacturer meets in 
his efforts to manufacture and sell mouldings is ignorance 
by his competitors of the actual returns from the material 
employed in the manufacture I compiled this table and 
offered it for the better information of lumber manufacturers. 


J. W. Martin, 

[This letter throws much additional light upon the 
subject presented by this writer, who, by addresses at 
association meetings and otherwise, has become known 
to the yellow pine trade as a careful student of such mat- 
ters. It is probable that the table is not greatly in- 
accurate if applied under the conditions which he de- 
scribes, and yet it is likely that if it were possible to 
keep accurate account of the manufacture of different 
kinds of mouldings it would be found that there might 
be material difference in machine cost on mouldings of 
widely different pattern. Mr. Martin indicates, for in- 
stance, that there is an average loss of lineal speed 
amounting to 25 per cent because of slip of stock on 
the feeding rolls. It is evident that this slip would 
naturally be greater upon a pattern of moulding where 
the cut of the knives is very heavy than it would be 
upon a pattern of moulding which more nearly approxi- 
mated the total cross-section area of the edging strip from 
which it is produced; and there would be variable 
factors also relating to wear upon the machinery, the 
more frequent dulling of the knives resulting in greater 
loss of time in changing and sharpening them, and other 
matters of that sort. Inasmuch, however, as_ these 
machines were equipped with lineal registering devices 
it is probable that any difference in speed on the dif- 
ferent patterns of moulding would have been evident, even 
though the cost system was not so devised as to make 
such differences a part of the written records. 

Even if it were found that the smaller mouldings 


would go through the machine with less slip than the 
larger ones, this would be partly compensated for by 
the fact that it required more work in ripping to pro- 
duce these edging strips from the stock widths of 
lumber. 

The first practical weakness of the table is in its lack 
of any data as to the comparative actual widths of the 
different patterns of mouldings shown. It is evident 
that there must be considerable variation in this respect, 
and inasmuch as the transportation cost is a very 
material proportion of the delivered price, this factor 
of error is unfortunate. It is, of course, not Mr. Martin’s 
fault or the fault of the table which he has prepared, 
that in yellow pine there is no exact information on this 
point, but it is nevertheless unfortunate. The writer 
points out that even if one ascertained the exact weight 
with the utmost accuracy of the pattern of moulding of 
given length the question would then arise as to what the 
exact weight was per 1,000 feet of the ‘lumber from 
which that particular moulding was produced. Unless 
one knew how much that board varied from the general 
average weight of yellow pine lumber one could not 
from that piece of moulding deduce the general average 
weight of moulding of that pattern. That is true; 
but it should not be difficuit in a planing mill in 
making two strips from the same board to manufacture 
a piece of moulding from one and to preserve the other 
to be weighed as a test of the specific gravity of that 
piece of wood. 

The only other practical plan, as the writer suggests, 
would be to use the planimeter on the different sections 
of moulding, this being a machine which automatically 
computes the square measure contents of an irregularly 
bounded plain surface merely by running the pencil point 
attached to its arm around the boundaries of the sur- 
face to be so measured. If, however, one were to take 
accurate drawings of the different patterns made to a 
given scale and apply to them a ruling of fine squares, 
it would be possible by counting the squares and esti- 
mating the fractional squares to arrive very closely at 
the area of a given moulding pattern and its consequent 
general average of weight when manufactured from 
shortleaf yellow pine weighing 32 pounds to the cubic 
foot. 

If this course could be applied to Mr. Martin’s table 
its value would be increased. It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that in its present form it is the most accurate 
compilation of moulding costs which has yet been offered 
to the trade.—THE EpiTors. | 





OUTLOOK IN THE SOUTHEAST. 


The John L. Roper Lumber Co., extensive manutfac- 
turer of kiln-dried North Carolina pine, hardwoods and 
cedar products, has issued the following letter to its 
friends in the trade: 


From the Government estimates of the small grain harvest 
it is evident that the number of box cars required to move 
the wheat is in excess of 500,000. Much of the grain is 
moved more than once before grinding, and a very large 
percentage of the product requires transportation in box 
cars; as flour and bran. 

The estimated crop of oats is 1,000,000,000 bushels. If 
half is shipped from the farms, another half-million box 
cars will be needed. 

Thirty-six million acres of cotton, and over 100,000,000 
acres of corn are coming on to the market. 

Forty billion feet of lumber is offered for transportation 
each year. If 60 per cent is shipped in box cars, contain- 
ing 20,000 feet each, about 1,225,000 cars are required for 
its loading. 

The annual congestion during the fall months is likely to 
occur early this season, and the car shortage may be more 
severe than ever before known. 

This means, during September, October and November, 
when the consuming public is demanding lumber, that the 
manufacturers can not expect to secure cars in which to 
load orders which are not placed for shipment before the 
expected car famine, which will be a burden to all lumber- 
men. 

We now have a well assorted stock, and are making 
prompt shipment at the rate of 300,000 feet a day, and 
expect to be able to continue at this rate during August. 

The indications all point to a steady market, with the 
—_ upward tendency which it has been showing for the 
ast year. 
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THE COAL TRADE 








East than in the West, but nowhere is it specially dis- 
turbing. Just when the expected shortage will develop 
remains the one great interesting factor to the entire 
coal trade. 





SASH AND DOOR TRADE 











Anthracite is, for the present, the most interesting 
branch of the coal trade; interesting for the present 
strength, and interesting for the problems of future sup- 
ply which it presents. Receipts of anthracite in the 
West by lake are very moderate, while scarcely any all- 
rail tonnage is coming. The reason is that demand for 
the coal in the East, where most of it is consumed, is so 
great that there is not enough to go around. Starting 
as the season did nearly two months later than normal, 
the early buying has not exhausted itself, considering the 
business as a whole. There might be a lull in August 
and September were this first buying movement to be 
fully supplied, but the delays in shipments may serve 
only to aggravate the inquiry and lead to the placing of 
larger orders than ordinarily, so that the market for the 
near future may not be easily ascertained. While there 
is to-day some inconvenience and some slight irritation 
among buyers at the slowness of shipments, the tonnage 
bought is not specially large. 

It is the relative smallness of the shipments from 
mines not the active buying that occasions the present 
searcity of anthracite. When one enters upon specula- 
tion as to whether or not there will be enough anthracite 
mined and shipped to fill all demands for the coming 
active season doubts and uncertainties immediately sur- 
round one. It may depend principally upon the kind of 
winter there will be in progress six months hence. Inas- 
much as anthracite is more largely a domestic fuel than 
bituminous coal its consumption, comparing one winter 
with another, depends more upon the weather than does 
the consumption of bituminous, which goes to factories, to 
industrial plants of all kinds and to locomotive use more 
generally than does anthracite. The consumption of 
anthracite last winter was doubtless the largest in the 
history of the trade, for it was an unusually severe win- 
ter and it was the severity of the winter that made stocks 
on hand April 1 so scanty, when a large tonnage had 
been expected, in view of the heavy output of the mines 
last year. The larger distributers of coal in the West 
and the East have placed orders for all the anthracite 
they can get and they are filling up their sheds steadily 
to the extent possible. 

There is very moderate stocking of bituminous coal, 
one reason being that dealers are holding their shed room 
for anthracite. And there are, or may be, problems 
ahead for the buyer of bituminous coal as well as of 
anthracite, but if so, it will be mainly a car insufficiency 
that will create the unfavorable conditions. The some- 
what better buying of bituminous coals noted a week 
ago continues. It may be increasing a little. If the 
usual rule is followed, it will continue to increase for 
several weeks. But the strength of western coals has not 
gained specially during the week. It may perhaps be re- 
garded as a good indication of a coming market that the 
few advances in prices made August 1 are being main- 
tained. Coals which did not then advance are selling at 
about the old prices, though the sentiment among shippers 
is still favorable to an early bulge in quotations. 

One of the most interesting developments in regard 
to Franklin County (Ill.) coal is that one or two of the 
operators have begun to work their mines full time. 
They may have taken a slight chance, when they so 
began a few days ago, but they figure that the demand 
is due to expand steadily and that they are more likely 
to be behind in their orders a few days hence than to 
have above ground more coal than they have a place for. 
One shipper reports that he is sold up for the balance 
of the month and he is not accepting any more orders 
except at prices prevailing at time of shipment. One of 
the possibilities is that there will be another advance in 
Franklin County coal August 15. Several shippers are 
considering it. The advance would probably be from 
$1.60 to $1.75 for the standard domestic products. But 
some Franklin products are still selling at $1.50, and 
Harrisburg is about the same. Carterville coal is inclined 
to weakness. There is a fair range, but buying at $1.25 
mines for domestic has not been specially difficult, quota- 
tions ranging up to about $1.50. Springfield coal is also 
feeling the impulse toward betterment, shippers holding 
commonly to $1.50 mines, except perhaps where compe- 
tition is strong. 

The advance in smokeless is also holding reasonably 
well. Receipts of Pocahontas and New River in the West 
have not been large all the season. The docks up the 
Lakes were so thoroughly swept last spring that ample 
room has existed for shipments by water and the lake 
trade has been receiving considerable smokeless coal that 
might otherwise have come west all-rail. Flat cars are 
becoming scarce in West Virginia and in consequence 
a greater tonnage is being shipped west in the big steel 
drop-bottoms. There is reluctance among country buyers 
to receive coal in these unwieldy cars out the instances are 
multiplying where the choice has to be made between the 
battleship and indefinitely deferred shipments. Preference 
is being shown for lump and egg in some instances, where 
there is a partial supply of medium flats, for the smoke- 
less mine run goes mainly to the cities and many of the 
city coalyards have elevated tracks, permitting the use of 
the drop bottom cars. 

The steam coal trade may be expanding slowly and 
probably is, but no special animation is seen among ship- 
pers. Screenings are not easy to move. Buyers are aware 
of the increasing production and are playing for lower 
prices and occasionally getting them. Central Illinois 
screenings are selling at about 75 to 80 cents mines, 4 
little lower sometimes, and the general tendency of the 
market is slightly downward. 

Western mines are bothered slightly by a lack of cars 
but the insufficiency is not seriously interfering with the 
output. The scarcity is said to be relatively worse in the 


LATE LUMBER LAW 











LIABILITY FOR CONDITION OF PRIVATE ROAD 
USED FOR DELIVERY OF TIMBER. 


A lumber company agreed to buy as much of a man’s tim- 
ber as he could deliver in the pond of its sawmill. The 
timber was on the east side of the track of a railway, and 
the sawmill was on the west side, so that to deliver the 
timber the railway track had to be crossed. That could be 
done by either a public road or by a private road of the 
lumber company for the use of its sawmill. The private 
road was 1,450 feet shorter, and in better condition. The 
man used the private road, and had been doing so for 11 
days, to the full knowledge, and with the implied consent, 
of the lumber company, when, after delivering a load of 
logs, and while returning home with his empty four-mule 
wagon, astride one of the hind mules, the foot of the mule 
he was on broke through the floor of one of the inclined 
bridges at the railroad track, which was on a raised road- 
bed, by which accident he was severely bruised and his leg 
was fractured close to the ankle joint. The bridge was less 
than two years old, and therefore comparatively new. The 
reason of the mule’s breaking through was that the material 
of the floor was weak. It consisted of discarded odds and 
ends of tongued and grooved flooring, such as is used for 
ear decking, 8 inches wide and 1% inches thick, too thin 
for bridge timber, and more or less sappy and worm-eaten 
at that. There was nothing to reveal to the man the defect- 
ive condition of the bridge, or to put him on guard. The 
Supreme Court of Louisiana holds that his case against the 
lumber company for damages admitted of no defense, al- 
though an award of $3,000 damages was excessive, and must 
be reduced to $2,000.—Bacum vy. Pine Woods Lumber Co., 
57 So. R. 577. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET 


CABBAGE. 


We’ve come down in the country fer a spell— 
The girls an’ Ma an’ me—to rest a while, 

To draw some water from a country well 
An’ put some cabbage on the stove to bile 

Where no one cares a darn about the smell, 
To git away from all the city style. 











You can’t cook cabbage in a city flat, 
Unless you want to hear the. neighbors roar; 

Gosh, if your wife should cook you some of that 
They ’d git the landlord an’ the janitor 

An’ ask you where you think you’re living at, 
An’ ask you what you think a flat is for. 





They never mind the smell o’ gasoline 
But kraut er cabbage always riles ’em good. 
They’ll breathe the perfume of a gas machine 
(I never knew a city chap but would), 
But cookin’ cabbage is a crime so mean 
Thet it will stir up half the neighborhood. 


Now, as fer me, beside a tourin’ car 

Thet fills the air with grease an’ dirt an’ smoke, 
I’d ruther have a cabbage smell by far 

Than gasoline to make me gasp an’ choke; 
But cabbage shows the kind of man you are, 

Fer cabbage is the grub of common folk. 


So we’ve escaped—the girls an’ Ma an’ me— 
Where we kin cook our cabbage free from harm; 
Where all the neighborhood will smell an’ see 
An’ not turn in a general alarm. 
Though cookin’ kraut in town a crime may be, 
It seems entirely proper on a farm. 


Now, I like cabbage—I admit I do 
In spite of how the city people roared; 

Fer food to eat it was intended, too, 
A kind of grub the poorest kin afford. 

An’ someone’s wrong, accordin’ to my view— 
The city folks who kick, er else the Lord. 


Reports received from the sash and door centers of 
the country are to the effect that there is a steady de- 
mand for all kinds of millwork, which promises to con- 
tinue throughout the season. The factories are all re- 
ported as running full time and the estimating depart- 
ments of the wholesale offices are crowded with work, 
which should mean that trade this fall will assume 
large proportions. The promise of good crops should 
justify retailers in laying in a full line of stock goods 
and the volume of demand for odd sizes, which has 
continued unabated throughout the summer, is still in 
evidence and it is estimated that this demand will 
reach a size particularly gratifying to manufacturers. 
Values are said to be firm throughout the country, with 
the possible exception of certain territories where local 
competition is having a tendency to demoralize the 
market; otherwise prices are firm. 

In Chicago the volume of trade being done is more 
than usually gratifying. The factories report business 
lively, although some of the work is taken at figures 
too low for good profits. Competition is still active 
but less cutting is being done than earlier in the year 
and as a whole trade is in a healthy condition. The 
crops this season and the large amount of new building 
being done have strengthened the backbones of buyers 
and inquiries are coming in rapidly. 

Some summer activity has been stirred in the North- 
west by the prospect of a car scarcity that will make 
it difficult to get shipments this fall. The city demand 
continued good with a promise for its continuance until 
cold weather, considerable new work being figured on 
lately. The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are 
busy keeping up with orders, and report that the situ- 
ation is improving. The big harvest will have some 
effect on the fall business, but still more next spring. 

The sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, Md., 
continue to report a very fair business, though at this 
time there is not exactly a rush. Some of the local 
factories have let down a little, but as a rule the local 
plants are running full time, even though they are not 
pressed to meet requirements. The advance in the 
price of lumber, of course, necessitates higher prices 
for the finished products, but the advances hardly have 
been proportionate to the rise in the cost of. rough 
materials. Still, the competition is less keen and the 
tendency is toward more satisfactory conditions. In 
fact, some of the plants have done well so far this 
year. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
tinues active and there is a good prospect for a busy 
month, almost equal in volume with that of July, which 
was an unusually active month. Millwork generally is in 
larger demand this year than last on account of the 
greater amount of building going on locally, and the 
number of dwelling houses in course of erection and 
planned indicates that the demand for medium-priced 
doors will hold up steadily for some time. Prices are 
unchanged, 

There is a steady demand for all kinds of millwork 
at Cincinnati, and top prices are being obtained for all 
classes of this material. Much custom work is desired 
and local mills are busy on special orders. Receipts 
from out-of-town manufacturers are fully up to the de- 
mand and very little delay is being experienced but 
there is no surplus of stock here. Splendid prices are 
being obtained for all kinds of stock. 

The St. Louis millwork dealers report a better feel- 
ing in trade. Locally there has been a decided im- 
provement in the demand, due to an unusually large 
volume of expected fall building. In the outlying dis- 
tricts conditions are rapidly assuming definite propor- 
tions, The crop outlook never was.better and there is 
a big building era in prospect. There is a fair volume 
of stock business, and special order work continues to 
increase in amount. 

At Kansas City, Mo., a material increase in the © 
activity of the market is noticeable. The volume of 
city trade is very strong for this season and is showing 
every evidence of further growth. Harvesting has put 
a damper on the country business the last month, but 
the country yards are beginning to buy and there is 
every prospect of a steady increase in the demand from 
that source, as country stocks are not large and there 
has been much figuring for country building. 

Sash and door factories at Tacoma,‘ Wash., report 
business continuing good with an encouraging outlook. 
Trade is seasonable and most reports presage an excel- 
lent fall demand. The factories are all running. 

Conditions in the sash and door market at San Fran- 
cisco are practically unchanged. Several new plants 
are in operation this season. Manufacturing of white 
pine doors is proceeding at a steady rate without such 
an increase in the State’s output as would cause a 
slump in the market. 

The window glass demand is steady, the greatest in- 
terest being in regular sizes. There has been an in- 
sistent drain on these stocks, with the result that 
assortments are becoming broken. 





In Hongkong and the open ports of China demand for 
lumber from the United States and other sources has 
been reported strong. This has been due in part to 
disorders in China that have prevented the usual amount 
of timbers from getting to market. Use of American 
pine and spruce for ship work is on the increase and 
the use of Philippine hardwoods for finishing work on 
vessels of all classes and for interior house construction 
is greatly increasing. 
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SOURCE OF TANNIC ACID. 


Emory oak, one of the most important types in the 
open woodlands of the Southwest and the most com- 
mon oak in the mountains of New Mexico and Arizona, 
may afford a possible valuable source for tannic acid, 
as its bark is fairly rich in tannin. The species also 
affords protection to watersheds and has high value for 
fuel in a region where wood is scarce. The best exam- 
ples of development of this oak in the United States 
is probably in the Garces National Forest in southern 
Arizona, where it furnishes at least half of the timber 
supply. However, the east and west range of Emory 
oak is from western Texas to the western slopes of 
the Pajarito Mountains in Arizona, and from north to 
‘south it extends from the south-central portion of Ari- 
zona to the south-central part of the Province of Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. 

The climate typical of the region in which the 
Emory oak grows is that of the mountains along the 
Mexican border, where the rainy seasons are from No- 
vember to March, and from July to September. At the 
base of the foothills the average annual precipitation 
is 11 or 12 inches; in the mountains it rises as high as 
25 inches annually, and even more in exceptional years. 
Emory oak so adapts itself to conditions of soil and 
moisture that it is able to grow in many places, though 
it does best in deep alluvial soils with abundant water. 

The Emory oak varies in form and size and character 
of stand more than any other oak in its range, accord- 
ing to situation, but its leaf and bark forms, however, 
are fairly constant. Although usually considered an 
evergreen, like the live oaks, there may be times dur- 
ing the year when the species is leafless. Old. trees are 
rarely without some leaves, but the younger ones may 
be bare for two or three weeks before the new leaves 
appear. In the broad open valleys the tree reaches its 
maximum development, with breast-high diameters of 
from 2 to 3 feet and a height of from 60 to 70 feet. 
The Government Forest Service has issued a bulletin 
on the Emory oak, chiefly relating to its growth in 
southern Arizona. The bulletin was prepared by Frank 
J. Phillips of the service. 





“ESTHETIC EFFICIENCY.” 


The ultimate integrity of the industrial organism is 
gained by guarding the self-respect and the moral and 
mental growth of the employee by the mutual practice 
of industrial efficiency. 

The above lines are quoted from an article appearing 
in the July Atlantic Monthly under the heading ‘‘The 
Esthetic Value of Efficiency.’’ The essay is by Ethel 
Puffer Howes and, although not so presented, really 
constitutes a thesis. In working out the premises the 
conclusion quoted has to do with the yellow pine lumber 
industry of Mississippi in general and embraces a 
wonderfully flawless review of the operations of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, that State, in particular, 
but not in name. The location is given a fictitious name 
and the company none. It may or may not be gracious, 
fitting or necessary to speak of the technique of the 
article with reference to its treatment of the practical 
processes of the yellow pine industry as the more won- 
derful because written by a woman, but regardless of 
that, it all comes strangely close to a masterpiece of 
literary finish. That the author must have been on the 
ground and otherwise fortified herself for the perform- 
ance of a self-imposed task, certainly very unusual, at 
least, for a woman, needs no other proof than the face 
of the finished work itself. The latter is too long for 
entire reproduction, but its salient features can be 
presented without that. 

Going back to a time before the advent of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., ‘‘in the early nineties’’ at Laurel, the 
erudities, industrial, moral, sanitary and otherwise, at that 
time are presented as a background for the redemption, 
thence, by that enterprising corporation, of which, as 
the ‘‘Westerner’’ in the case, George S. Gardiner is the 
president. The picture drawn of the primitive Missis- 
sippi sawmill town, its grossness of operating personnel, 
debauched standards, the debasing absence of women, 
untidiness and depraved conglomeration of races are so 
vividly and accurately drawn as to be alike impressive 
and accurate. The present city of Laurel, with the 
genesis of its history and development entirely and 
justly or largely attributed to Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
is portrayed in terms the diction of which is not only 
flawless and true to the mark but also literally accurate. 
It is worth repeating: ‘‘For the place I shall call 
Vateria (Laurel) is a Mississippi lumber town. It is 
also one of the most remarkable communities of the new 
South, in which a strain of power and self-completeness 
strangely dominates our academic notion of outward 
civic beauty. There is, indeed, an authentic and virile 
charm in the spectacle of its common life; but it can 
be clearly envisaged only in some interpretation of the 
unusual forces at work there for 20 years past.’’ Thus 
is figuratively traced the evolutionary redemption and 
development of Laurel, as its genesis a sawmill town of 
the type already outlined. 

‘‘The destiny of such a town hangs on ‘ts mill, and 
the prosperity of the mill, to an extent few people un- 
derstand, on the efficiency of the logging camp.’’ It is 
in this connection or in describing the peculiar logging 
facilities operated by this company, and already familiar 
to the lumber world, that the writer displays an 
exceptional grasp of details and a breadth of literary 
treatment generally. The portable houses occupied by 
thrifty, well ordered, intelligent and happy families; the 
methods employed in mechanically skidding and loading 
logs; the beneficent conduct of community affairs, in- 
cluding sanitation and a close observance of decency 
and order generally; the maintenance of a branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on the ground and 


other features of the camp are variously and minutely 
depicted. The one necessary conclusion, in fact the only 
one reached, is, of course, that it is by this manner of 
humanizing and elevating treatment that men find life 
worth living and an inducement for ‘‘the mutual practice 
of efficiency;’’ for the preparatory mental effort and 
for the willing bestowal of the most efficient service. 
This doctrine is not new; the files of this paper contain 
many similar utterances, but for the efficient vehicle 
under review of enlightening the general public, there 
is a peculiar occasion of felicitation and congratula- 
tion. It not only reflects great credit upon the com- 





GEORGE S. GARDINER, OF LAUREL, MISS. ; 
President of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 


pany referred to and so far as the narrative itself 
is concerned is responsible for, but it sharply empha- 
sizes a principle and clearly outlines a condition prece- 
dent to a state of facts applicable not only to one but 
to all others in a position to inaugurate, pursue and 
profit by the same or a similar policy. Those to 
whom the esthetic has seemed to hold no necessary or 
rightful place in industrial pursuits will perhaps do 
well to ponder the concluding words of the article, 
or, what would be better, get and read it: ‘‘Let us 


rather learn to see the quality of beauty where there 
is lucid excellence of civic and industrial performance.’’ 





TRIALS OF TIMBER WORKERS. 


SHREvEporT, LA., Aug. 5.—Recent reports from Cal- 
casieu Parish are to the effect that there is little or no 
probability of the trial of the union timber workers in 
connection with the Grabow labor riot being started 
before November, as the law will not permit a district 
judge to call a special jury to try felony cases during 
the vacation period, and as the regular jury term of the 
Caleasieu court will not start until November. District 
Judge Overton expressed a willingness to try the cases 
during vacation, but the supreme court held that this 
would not be according to law. 

One of the most interesting reports of the last few 
days in connection with the doings of the Brotherhood of 
Timber Workers comes from Leesville, in the yellow pine 
section south of Shreveport, where the mayor, F. C. 
Watson, prohibited a public speech by Acting President 
W. A. Fussell, of the Brotherhood. Fussell was billed 
to talk at Leesville, and it was reported that he might 
give the timber workers advice toward peace and har- 
mony, but, notwithstanding, the Leesville citizens, includ- 
ing the authorities, thought it would be unwise to allow 
any such open-air, or public, meeting, and the bars 
were put up. Mayor Watson issued a proclamation, in 
which he explained that the speaking was prohibited ‘‘ in 
the interest of peace and harmony,’’ and because of the 
feeling occasioned by the recent hostilities at Grabow. 

The Leesville citizens generally are supporting the 
mayor in this stand, and the proper officers have been 
commanded to see that the mayor’s orders are strictly 
obeyed. 


PLENTY OF BUSINESS AT A HIGHER PRICE 
LEVEL. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co., which operates at 
Bogalusa, La., concluded recently that it was not get- 
ting the prices that should apply on its stock consider- 
ing the demand and supply and General Manager Sul- 
livan announced an advance effective August 1 on.all 
items, amounting to 50 cents a thousand or more. Mr. 
Sullivan reports an exceptionally heavy demand for 
timber, both interior and export, and accordingly the 
advance in the timber list ranges from 50 cents to 
$2.50 a thousand. The order file at Bogalusa is in 
splendid shape, and the company looks for no difficulty 
in booking all the business desired at the advanced 
figures. 








SOME CONSTRUCTION TIMBERS OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


[By H. N. Whitford, Ph.D., Forester, Chief of Division of Investigation, Philippine Bureau of Forestry.] 


X. PALOSAPIS. 
’ This tree reaches a hight of 150 feet and a diameter 
of 4 to 6 feet. It-has a straight, regular, unbuttressed 
bole that is three-fifths to two-thirds the hight of the 
tree. The canopy is dense in the rainy season and open 
in the dry, when it changes leaves. Trees in very dry 
situations may become entirely destitute of leaves for 
a few days. It is slightly tolerant of shade. Palosapis 








TRUNK, BARK AND LEAVES OF PALOSAPIS. 


reaches its best development in regions where the dry 
season is pronounced, though it is scattered in other 
parts of the islands. It can be considered as fairly 
abundant. 

The bark is three-fifths to an inch in thickness; in 
young trees smooth with a yellowish tinge; in older 
trees, especially at the base, it is broken into choppy 
pieces, dirty brown in color. The bark just beneath the 


surface is reddish brown; the inner bark is granular 
brownish yellow, the granular appearance being due to 
broken concentric rings of yellow. The leaves are from 
3 to 6 inches long and from 2 to 3 inches wide, often 
yellowish in color and usually free from hairs. The 
sapwood is light creamy in color, staining on exposure 
to dirty grey; the heartwood is pale yellow, often with 
rose streaks, changing on exposure to uniform yellowish 
brown. It has a coarse and fairly straight grain and is 
moderately heavy and moderately hard. When fresh 
cut it has an unpleasant odor and yields abundant resin. 
It will retail in the Manila market for $25 to $35 a 
thousand board feet. In house construction it is used 
for joists, rafters, flooring and siding. It is also used 
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LEAVES AND FRUIT CLUSTERS OF PALOSAPIS. 


for bancas, boxes, rice mortars, furniture and dry meas- 
ures. 

The scientific name of this species is Anisoptera 
thurifera. The general common name is palosapis 
(pahl-o-sah’-pees), but in some regions mayapis (mai-ah’- 
pees) is the local name. The wood also is sold in the 
Manila market under this name. 

A number of other species of Anisoptera yield wood 
that will pass on the market as palosapis. Malapaho 
(Anisoptera curtis), with leaves very yellow beneath, 
is reported from southern Luzon. An undescribed species 
of Anisoptera (afu) from northern Luzon is much like 
palosapis, but with larger fruits. Another species grows 
in Mindanao. 


This is the tenth of a series of articles prepared by Dr. 
Whitford. 
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WHAT A BOARD OF TRADE CAN DO FOR 
THE RETAIL MERCHANT. 


The retail merchant may well enlist in the work of the local board 
of trade, if such an organization exists, or, if not, originate a move- 
ment for the formation of such a body, once he has considered the 
benefits that will accrue directly to him by the existence in the town 
of a live commercial organization. It is a patent fact that all classes 
of commercial men are benefited by such a propaganda as a board 
of trade can carry on. It is doubtful if any class is helped more than 
the mercantile class, whose prosperity and very existence are depend- 
ent upon the local community and the attitude of the people toward 
the town in which they live. It is not hard to recognize the indirect 
assistance that such a body is to all the people. It is also easy to 
ascertain how the retail merchant specifically is helped by such a 
movement. A little thought will suggest a score of things to which 
a board of trade can set its hand to help the retail merchants of the 
town and incidentally to help the whole peo- 
ple of the community. 
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tions that may exist in its town, backing it up where possible with 


_literature to be placed in the hands of every member. 


It is worth noting that that kind of work always has double force 
and double application, for the reason that such a project becomes 
a part of local news, and, as such, is not only presented by the speaker 
to his audience but is reproduced in the public prints as news matter. 
If the local press is slow to give space to such occasions and such 
arguments, the publicity committee or a board of trade can bring 
influence to bear upon the local paper to show that the interests 
involved are the interests of their chief advertisers. Even one ener- 
getic man filled with the community idea can enlist a lot of support 
from the paper. 

The local board even may secure the cooperation of the pastors 
of the local churches, who have frequent occasion to address their 
congregations on secular topics, and who can take no better subject 
than the subject of home progress and prosperity. 

Through the board of trade the local merchant can be induced to 

cooperate in the creation of special days, 





What a Board of Trade Can Do. 


Here are some things that a board of trade 
can do for the local retail merchant in a town 
of from 1,000 population up: 

Secure proper telephone service. 

Compel reasonable railroad service. 

Regulate and minimize soliciting schemes. 

Work out a system of cooperative delivery. 

Secure the best possible postal facilities. 

Induce the people of the community to buy 
at home. 

Protect the merchant in the enactment of 
ordinances. 

Make the town the convention center of its 
territory. 

Encourage good roads and demand proper 
road expenditures. 

Cooperate with the local government on 
public improvements. 





THE DEFENDERS. 


In time of war, when hosts of hate 
With vandal shouts the town defied, 

The burghers gathered at the gate 
And fought the foemen side by side. 

None sought to save his house alone 
From hungry hand of greedy Gaul; 

He knew he could protect his own 
The best protecting that of all. 


In time of peace, when each desires 
A part of life’s rewards to win, 
He little gains who home retires, 
A scheming hermit shuttered in. 
But he who counsels with the rest, 
And with the rest the labor shares, 
Is of the thing he wished possessed, 
Secure his wealth and safe his wares. 


when home products are on display and when 
home trading becomes a conspicuous subject 
in the public mind. These days should be 
home-trading days in the fullest sense and 
should not endeavor to encroach upon the ter- 
ritory of neighboring merchants. 


It is a recognized fact that part of the high 
cost of living—a popular topic in every com- 
munity and a complaint of which the retail 
merchant has had to bear the brunt—is due 
to expensive systems of delivery. In the 
smaller town this can be quickly remedied. 
In many towns it has been done; but many 
merchants singly have endeavored to do away 
with free delivery and have almost invariably 
found that as individuals they can not ac- 
complish this result. The consumer has no 
means of transporting the goods he buys ex- 
cept at great inconvenience. The merchant, 
therefore, must transport them for him to his 
home, and to have a store price or a yard 
price, with the delivery cost added when 








- Conduct a campaign for early shopping at 
the Christmas season. 

Protect the merchant in the town against fly-by-night concerns. 

Secure new industries, thereby increasing the buying population. 

Organize and give impetus and effect to early-closing movements. 

Cooperate in the creation of special days to stimulate home buying: 

Encourage the creation and proper conduct of a building and loan 
association. 

The advantage, and actual necessity of patronizing the local mer- 
chant is so well known and has been so frequently emphasized in this 
department that it requires no, reiteration. The main thing is: How 
can the need for home buying be impressed upon the people? The 
board of trade can well undertake this work. It can, first of all, 
stimulate the merchant himself to good business methods, good ad- 
vertising, the carrying of an adequate stock and of its proper display 
and pricing. Mail order buying has made progress in many com- 
munities because the merchants themselves have done little to turn 
the public mind to their stores and little to hold trade once secured. 
The battle for business must be fought out on its merits. People 
will buy at home when they can buy just as cheaply as somewhere 
else, provided they are convinced of the fact by good advertising, 
good salesmanship and good goods. Ali things being equal, there is 
a tendency to buy at home because it is more convenient. The mail 
order houses will overcome this tendency chiefly by better advertis- 
ing. The merchant is, of course, confronted by the competition of 
unfair advertising which overstates the quality of the goods and 
understates the price by failure to take into consideration freight cost, 
delay and lack of credit conveniences. To offset this, somebody must 
make the public acquainted with the facts; and certainly a board of 
trade can do this better in an organized way than the individual 
retailer can in an individual capacity. 


Women the Chief Patrons of Retail Stores. 


Some boards of trade have found it an effective method to present 
by argument and letter to the women’s organizations good reasons 
for home buying. Women are the chief patrons of retail stores. Even 
in the lumberyard they dictate to some extent the character of pur- 
chases. The board of trade should arrange to have the Community 
Development idea presented to any such organization or organiza- 


goods are delivered, has not worked out 
satisfactorily. 


A Simple Solution. 


In the smaller town, at least, the solution is simple and will do 
away with the maintenance of idle teams and expensive equipment. 
In Allegan, Mich., for example, a town of 3,000 people, the merchants 
do not maintain individual delivery equipment. All of the goods are 
delivered by a central delivery agency. Orders are supposed to be 
ready for delivery at a certain hour. The wagons make their rounds, 
pick up the goods of rival merchants and deliver them with a tre- 
mendous saving of investment and expense to the merchant and 
consequent saving of cost to the consumer. 

Although of less importance, suggestion has been made of the ease 
with which the board of trade may officially promote early-closing 
movements, giving the merchant and his employees more liberty. 
This question can be attacked at two angles. First, consumers may 
be educated to the injustice of compelling the- merchant to work 
long hours, even Sundays, to suit their convenience, or even to suit 
their indolence. The merchant himself can be induced by a disin- 
terested committee to agree to a general early-closing movement in 
his line or in all lines, which will compel consumers to make their 
purchases within reasonable hours. 


Everyone is familiar with the evils of the Christmas shopping sea- 
son. The “Do your Christmas shopping early” slogan has been 
urged in a desultory way by individual merchants with some success. 
This work is largely educational. One simple means is for the board 
of trade to supply all local merchants with stickers or literature 
urging this early shopping as a matter of convenience, economy and 
fairness; the merchants, in turn, sending out this literature or these 
stickers with every order delivered during the period just before the 
Christmas season. The adoption of a universal phrase to be used 
in all retail advertising will also help. 


The retailer has a keen interest in the local government. He is a 
taxpayer and he should avoid the careless attitude of many tax- 
payers as to how taxes are expended. It is charged against one 
large city, at least, that of $1 in taxes only 60 cents is applied. This 
does not mean that 40 cents is wasted, but merely that 40 cents is 
expended in administration. The board of trade may well codperate 
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with the local government, be it village or city, in an advisory ca- 
pacity, insisting that the taxpayer receive the greatest possible re- 
turns for money invested and that the application of public funds 
be simplified and protected by publicity and other safeguards. 

If there is paving to be done the board of trade should take a hand 
in the matter, discouraging the use of poor pavement and recom- 
mending, after investigation, that that will give the maximum 
amount of service for the minimum cost, taking into consideration 
the avoidance of dust, dirt and decay. 

That which applies to the village or city applies as well to the 
county in matters of county government, and especially in the mat- 
ter of good roads. The board of trade will, of course, urge upon 
the county government and upon the people who must vote for 
them the construction of good roads in order that the farmer may 
have easy ingress to the town that he may both sell his products and 
make his purchases with the greatest convenience. The board of 
trade may not only urge the construction of good roads but can see 
to it that the best material is employed and the interest of the whole 
county rather than of particular localities considered in the selection 
of routes to be improved. 


Measures That Help the Home Merchant. 


The board of trade should certainly keep in close touch with the 
local governing body, be it village board or a city council, to see 
that in the enactment of ordinances no improper restrictions are laid 
on the local business community and, at the same time, to see that 
the merchant and the public are protected against fly-by-night con- 
cerns, which pay no taxes, which frequently load a community with 
cheap, undependable goods and leave the purchaser no recourse. 
Every community has license legislation, and a board of trade should 
also interest itself in this kind of enactment and see that a license 
law is aimed not only to provide revenue but to encourage the home 
merchant and to discourage the transient. 


Practically every board of trade in the country has taken up the 
question of controlling soliciting schemes in the community. In 
many towns a solicitor is compelled to show a card of approval from 
the local board of trade stating that the project is worthy of support. 
This relieves the merchant of much embarrassment and much useless 
expenditure and is also a safeguard against hold-up schemes and 
deception. Where this system is in vogue the merchant to whom 
application is made for a contribution refers the matter immediately 
to the board of trade for its investigation and endorsement or con- 
demnation. The ultimate effect of this arrangement is to secure in 
an increased measure funds for local projects and discourage the 
soliciting of funds for enterprises which will confer no direct benefit 
upon the community. 

The board of trade can well consider the postal facilities of the 
town. Many of the smaller communities have secured free delivery 
through the activities of their boards of trade. Many rural routes have 


ORGANIZATION HELPS COMMUNITY PROGRESS. 


been established as a result of similar agitation. Such a board of 
trade, through its secretary or committees, is in a position to tabulate 
figures which will be of great assistance to the postal department in 
deciding the character and extent of needed local posta! facilities. 

The town may be made the convention center of its territory. 
Associated bodies: nowadays do not demand so much that they shall 
be entertained as that they shall have at their commnd the proper 
conveniences for temporry sojourn in a city. The board of trade 
can see to it that hotel accommodations are brought to a maximum of 
efficiency and that temporary quarters may be secured for visitors 
when the number in attendance exceeds the extraordinary capacity 
of the town’s hostelries. These conventions are productive of retail 
trade, visitors not only patronizing the local stores but local people 
increasing their purchases during such a time. 


The Telephone Question. 


The telephone question can come in for attention from a board of 
trade, and rates and service may be secured that never could be com- 
pelled by the individual merchant: The telephone is one of the 
modern commercial necessities and is an actual saver of money and 
producer of business. The board of trade may well endeavor to 
stimulate the introduction of the telephone into the homes of the 
community. It is a well-known fact that the telephone makes pur- 
chases easy, and ease of purchase increases the volume of business. 

The town which has no building and loan association fails to 
possess one of the great stimulators of Community Development. 
A building and loan association encourages primarily the erection of 
homes, and a home-owner is at once the most liberal and the most 
reliable patron of the local merchant. A man who possesses prop- 
erty is a fixture in the town. He not only becomes a continuous 
patron of the local merchant, but is compelled to maintain a credit in 
order that he may secure his necessities. The merchant who sup- 
poses that the building and loan association helps only the man who 
sells building material or real estate is vastly mistaken, since he 
himself is greatly helped by a healthy home-building sentiment in the 
town. ‘ 

Generally the first thought of a board of trade is to endeavor to 
secure new industries for the community. It is a proper desire and 
nothing so quickly benefits the whole community and especially the 
retail merchant as an increase in the industries of a town. A fac- 
tory means families, and families mean increased consumption of 
foodstuffs, clothing, furniture and other necessities of life. The 
merchant may well contribute, therefore, both his time and his means 
to the efforts of a board of trade to increase the local payroll. 

It will be seen by the above, without argument, that a board of 
trade can be of distinct service to the retail merchant. If there is 
not such an organization in existence in the town, the merchant 
should see to it that such is formed. If there is a board of trade in 
the community, it deserves not only his disinterested support as a 
citizen but his interested support as a beneficiary. 








CARING FOR THE YOUNGER GENERATION—MAIL ORDER HARNESS. 


FARM BOYS ENTERTAINED BY BUSINESS MEN. 


Coleman (Tex.) business men had the right idea in 
promoting community life when they recently entertained 
for two days 50 farmer boys who are members of the 
Corn Club. The boys were guests of the business men 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 17 and 18, and had a 
glorious time. The first day’s program started with an 
address of welcome by J. A. B. Miller, which was fol- 
lowed by a visit to some of the establishments of the 
different business men. Following dinner other business 
houses were visited and then the high school building 
was inspected. The boys were then taken to the plant 
of the Coleman Vitrified Brick Co., and during the rest 
of the afternoon a baseball game was featured for their 
benefit. After the boys had been entertained at supper 
they attended Dixie Theater in a body, and this concluded 
the initial day’s program, the boys retiring at 10 o’clock. 

After breakfast on Thursday the enterprising young 
farmers were treated to an automobile ride. During the 
remainder of the forenoon the ice factory, roller mill, 
steam laundry, the Burton-Lingo Co. lumber plant, 
Democrat-Voice print shop, and the local telephone ex- 
change were visited and the interesting features of each 
explained fully to the lads. After dinner had been 
served the boys either returned to their homes, or tarried 
about the town for awhile viewing things of interest that 
appealed to them individually. 

The whole affair was such a success that it is likely 
to be repeated each year. The farm boys voted the 
Coleman merchants the best entertainers they had ever 
met and warned them not to forget to have another treat 
in store for them next year. The Burton-Lingo Co. 
played an important part in the entertainment program. 
When the boys visited the plant of the company lemonade 
was served, and an exhibition of a series of large mill, 
lumber and timber pictures had been arranged which 
they found of much interest. The company also donated 
the printed program of the two days’ festivities. Other 
towns in that part of Texas and elsewhere could do with 
much profit what Coleman did, and entertain the boys of 
their agricultural neighborhoods. The Coleman news- 
papers, the Democrat-Voice and the News think well of 
the ‘‘There Is No Place Like Home’’ department of 








the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and make frequent use of 
Community Development articles that appear in it. 





WHERE MAIL ORDER HARNESS IS MADE. 
[From Princeton (Ill.) Record. 

Charles Bliss, of the Hillsboro News, says under the 
above heading: ‘‘A. W. Edwards, of Chicago, is here 
visiting old friends and relatives and taking his regular 
summer vacation. Mr. Edwards, together with a part- 
ner, is running a harness factory in Chicago, and they 
make harness only for the mail order houses. 

‘‘Tn speaking with Mr. Edwards in regard to his busi- 
ness he gave us the following interesting interview: 


We make harness on just as cheap a basis as it can be 
made and we have to figure down to the last half cent on 
everything. We have only a half dozen houses to deal with 
and they all demand practically the same grade of goods 
and cheap work. 

Just for instance one mail order house alone took 1,615 
sets of one style of driving harness. They want this harness 
delivered at any time after January 1, just as fast as it can 
be delivered. Before January 1 these companies invoice their 
stock of goods and they will take only enough to fill their 
orders, provided they run short on a certain number before 
January 1. Just as soon as the invoice is taken, however, 
they will take all they order and just as fast as it can be 
delivered. 

Our harness is made cheaply because we employ Greek 
laborers and machines to a large extent. These laborers 
are not harness makers and never will be. They are taught 
to make just one thing on one kind of machine and we, of 
course, pay them by piece work. One man will therefore 
become very apt, as he only has one thing to do, and the 
speed with which he can turn out work is perfectly amazing. 

The farmers must expect to pay higher prices for their 
harness unless there is a change in the present leather 
market. At the present time we must pay 3 cents more on 
the pound for leather than we did last year, and this means 
a raise of almost 20 per cent in the price of leather alone. 
We figure so closely that the difference of one cent a pound 
on leather would cut large slices from our profits were we 
not to increase our prices accordingly. We have no sliding 
scale in selling harness to these mail order houses and 
when we make a price we must stick to it. We must there- 
fore fix our prices high enough to meet just such con- 
tingencies as now confront us. 

Most of our leather is bought at Detroit. At one time we 
could go there and select our leather but today they say 


o us: 

“There is a lot and there is another, and there is another 
and the price is so much, and you can either take it or 
leave it.” } 

One mail order house pays its bills every Monday morn- 


ing. Another pays twice each month and still another pays 
the first of each month and their checks come to us for goods 
received with absolute regularity. The mail order houses 
are growing at a terrific rate and are all making immense 
profits. They get a good margin on everything they sell, 
but manage to make the ordinary buyer think he is getting 
something for nothing. 


THEY SAW THE POINT. 


The little village of — is located down in the 
lower part of the great State of Illinois in what is 
often termed ‘‘ Little Egypt.’’ Not far from the village 
there stands a little crossroad country church. The 
parishioners of this church are farmers of the immediate 
neighborhood and none of ther being wealthy it is 
about all they can do to pay the preacher. There came 
a time when the little church needed repainting and a 
new roof, but the congregation did not have the money 
to pay for it, so they decided to call on the merchants 
of the village for donations for this purpose. Now this 
community of farmers bought a great deal of merchan- 
dise from Chicago mail order houses and among the mer- 
chants that they asked to sign their subscription list was 
a druggist. The druggist said that he would sign the 
list last if he could add something to it. This is what he 
wrote at the bottom of the long list of donations from 
the village merchants: 

CRE IR Mer ela tsa os wrare cieia ical’ ata: arth ed ec Pa ens er . $16.00 


to ee OE See eer IE ire: 
PROMCROMIOES,, Ware Ge CO 66 cc nuda vestewibcudececeen 0.00 








The preacher read the list from the pulpit the follow- 
ing Sunday and the congregation saw the point. 


_ow 


CLUB FOR EVANSTON YOUTHS. 


Evanston (Ill.) boys and young men are to enjoy the 
novel joys of a municipal clubhouse where pool and 
billiard tables, reading rooms and all the privileges of 
the modern men’s clubs may be had without cost. The 
plan is fathered by the Evanston Commercial Association 
and was taken before the Evanston City Council at its 
regular meeting recently. Under the plans as announced 
a large room in the city hall may be set aside for this 
purpose. All the expenses will be met by the commer- 
cial body. ‘ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


A City That Produces Eighty Per Cent of Auto Tire Output—Lumberman Fails to Take Advantage of Rubber Stock Oppor- 
tunity—Fine Record for Ohio in Hardwood Production. 


WHERE AUTOMOBILE TIRES ARE MADE. 


Akron, Ohio, a city of 80,000, has two nicknames: 
‘<City of Opportunity,’’? and ‘‘Rubber City.’’ An 
apostle of Akron, when in the East, addressed several 
letters to the ‘‘City of Opportunity,’’ and they came 
as straight as a homing pigeon right to Akron. Rightly 
it is named the ‘‘Rubber City,’’ as in the manufac- 
ture of rubber goods it leads any and all others. 
Every kind of rubber goods is turned out here, from 
the little article of commerce that fools the infants 
to hose and auto tires. In the rubber works 30,000 
people are employed, and to see the workmen pour- 
ing from one of them is suggestive of the fans that 
crowd from a baseball park at the end of the game. 
The number of auto tires manufactured daily approxi- 
mates 18,000—nearly 6,000,000 yearly. It is estimated 
that 80 per cent of the tire output of the United States 
is manufactured by the Akron works. 

This making of tires is a profitable business. Two 
of the concerns recently consolidated, with a capital 
of $90,000,000. Two other concerns are talking of con- 
solidating, and if they do so the capital involved will 
amount to $45,000,000. The average man has no con- 
ception of such wealth. According to my uncertain 
mathmatics, if the capital of these concerns was laid 
before a man in $1 bills and he counted one every sec- 
ond, 10 hours a day, week days and Sundays, it would 
take him more than 10 years to reach the end of the 
pile. Honestly, if I were obliged to count that money 
I wouldn’t take it as a gift. I don’t expect to be 
here 10 years hence, and while I stay I hope to have 
a more enjoyable time than I could have counting 
dollar bills every minute of my life. 

Remarks in which there is a flavor of rubber are 
easily rolled from the tongue. If a man is spoken of 
as ‘fa rubber,’’ it signifies that he is associated with 
the rubber industry, and consequently is rich. If one 
has not succeeded in business it is remarked that ‘‘he 
has busted his tire.’’ In the shops of the various in- 
dustries if a workman is a little laggard he is told to 
‘*stretch yourself.’’ If on the street a man is seen 
the worse for drink it is remarked that ‘‘his air is 
escaping.’’? I am told that in social circles there are 
expressions which reflect the rubber industry. 

The second industry is cereals, such as we eat for 
breakfast. If I am not mistaken it was the first town 
in which rolled oats saw the light. ‘‘Why is Akron 
called ‘The City of Opportunity?’ ’’? I asked a lumber- 
man. ‘‘Because if a man has the brains and money 
he can come here and manufacture anything,’’ was 
his answer. He looked at me rather suspiciously, and 
I pushed the subject no farther. 

In the city there are 14 yards, seven more than one 
lumberman thinks there ought to be, yet in the next 
breath it was stated that in the last three years all 
the yards had been busy. There is an exceptional 
volume of building which promises to continue, for if 
the manufacture of automobiles increases as it has in 
the last decade there will be a scarcity of land in the 
vicinity of Akron to accommodate the tire factories, 
and the more tires that are manufactured the more 
homes will be required. When a man buys an auto 
there are four chances in five that he will pay a money 
tribute to Akron. One would be obliged to think hard 
to name a town that has more of a cinch than that. 


A LUMBERMAN OF PERSONALITY. 


The first dealer I saw was F. H. Weeks, of the com- 
pany that bears his name. He is a man with a per- 
sonality as big as a mastodon. I should dislike to 
get into a scrap with him, for he would fight as long 
as he had breath. We butted heads on politics, and 
finally agreed to disagree. On other questions our 
cogs meshed fairly well. We belong to the same 
church, and so on. It was a round of pleasure— 
through his plant, to the splendid new hotel for din- 
ner, to his home, over the city in an auto, and I didn’t 
know but the sun would sink from sight in the west 
before I could get to see another blessed lumberman 
in the city, and it was on the schedule to leave the 
city that evening. You would hardly take Mr. Weeks 
to be old enough to be a father, yet he has a son, F. 
H., jr., who is general manager of the plant. 

I hope it will grate on no one’s feelings if I say 
that probably Mr. Weeks is the premier residence 
builder of the city. At one time he contracted ex- 
tensively, but at the end of finishing a job that cost 
nearly $100,000, and on the premises he ate ham sand- 
wiches for dinner that he might be right there to see 
that everything was moving well, he said he would 
be blamed if he would live on sandwiches any longer, 
so he gave up contracting and paid his undivided atten- 
tion to his yard and mill. 

Mrs. Weeks was not at home, and so we roamed 
through the house man fashion. It makes a sight of 
difference whether the lady of a house is home. If she 
is around the men are on their good behavior, and 
if she is not they do as they have a mind to, which at 
all times wouldn’t meet with the approbation of polite 
society. The ladies don’t know what coarse beings men 
are when they are herded together. 

I never have seen higher art in interior finish than 
in this home of Mr. Weeks. The trim is mostly oak, 








the figure selected, and every inch of it shines like a 
iano. 

‘¢Come up stairs and I will show you some work 
that was done in my mill,’’ said Mr. Weeks. This 
work is bedroom sets of massive mahogany that in 
design are more beautiful than anything I had ever 
seen even in an exhibition. 

‘‘How much would a set of that kind be worth in 
the market?’’ was asked. 

‘*From $1,000 to $1,200,’’ he said. 

When admiring the finish down stairs I remarked 
that the average home builder has no idea of fine finish; 
that they may finish with oak, but that there is oak 
finish and oak finish. It takes more money than most 
people are willing to spend to put on a finish that 
will do justice to oak, or any other wood that is fin- 
ished in the natural. 

‘¢That’s a fact,’’? said Mr. Weeks. 

In his younger days Mr. Weeks ran a pottery, and 
sold the land on which the works were located to one 
of the rubber companies for $18,000. ‘‘Weeks,’’ said 
one of the officials of the company, ‘‘I believe it 
would be a good thing for you to put that money in 
our stock,’’? which at that time was selling for 95. 
‘Rubber stock be hanged,’’ said Mr. Weeks to him- 
self, and pocketed the $18,000. Soon thereafter the 
stock began to soar. There wasn’t a telegraph pole 





SECTION OF MOTORDROME TRACK, CLEVELAND. 


in the city that for height could touch it. ‘‘If invested 
in rubber stock that $18,000 would have made me 
$100,000,’? Mr. Weeks remarked, but without a touch 
of regret in his tone. In some such way the most of 
us have got left, and what sense is there in crying 
over spilt milk. 

The Weeks yard is 1,100 feet deep. Originally a 
portion of it was a swamp and 1,500 loads of cinders 
have been hauled in. The company has a stretch of 
550 feet of single shed, and Mr. Weeks would not 
think it proper to handle lumber any way except from 
car to pile. On an average he unloads two cars a day, 
and on my visit I counted 12 cars on the spur track. 
Would he have to pay demurrage? He might as an 
accommodation to himself. Twelve cars of lumber is 
something to take care of within the time limit of the 
authority that is out for demurrage. Common labor 
is from $1.90 to $2 a day. 

A Dry-Lumber Enthusiast. 


Mr. Weeks goes heavy on dry kilns. Dry lumber is 
what he prides himself on. The capacity of his kilns 
is 200,000 feet, and lumber is shoved right from the 
ear into the kilns. It was a hot day I was in Akron, 
the thermometer must have registered 90, but it was 
nothing but a play spell for Mr. Weeks to spend his 
time in the great kiln. If it were possible I believe 
he would have taken it in his arms and fondled it as 
he would a child. He kept me there so long explaining 
the action of steam on lumber that I looked down by 
my feet to see if I had melted into a grease spot. 

On this trip I expect to see several hundred mills 
which are run in connection with retail yards, but 
they are all so nearly alike that maybe it would be 
of little use to speak of them except in a general 
way. Should I visit one in which there is an exact 
system, in which there is more than guess work as to 
the cost of the jobs that are turned out, you will 
hear a shout of delight that will reach across the con- 





tinent, and in other lands than our own. I may have 
courted the displeasure of certain dealers by stating 
that the mills that are operated in connection with 
retail yards, and in which the cost of doing work is 
known to a penny, are nearly as scarce as hens’ teeth. 
Within a month a lumberman wrote, ‘‘Queer it would 
be if a man who can successfully run a lumberyard 
could not successfully operate a mill.’’? If many do it, 
‘*T’m from Missouri,’? and am willing to be shown. 
I am acquainted with the methods of only two mills, 
one in Illinois, the other in Indiana, in which the card 
system is employed which shows the exact cost of a 
job. There are mills and mills which are supported by 
the profits of the lumber that is sold from the yards. 
In this connection I have reference to the full fledged 
planing mills, not the pocket planing mills, which I 
regard as a necessity in nearly every yard. Within 
two days a dealer said to me that a mill is a neces- 
sary evil; that once hooked up with it a divorce ap- 
pears to be an impossibility. 

‘*Here’s something I want to show you,’’ said Mr. 
Weeks, leading the way to a machine in the mill. It 
is a window frame machine, the invention of Mr. 
Weeks. It was explained that ordinarily when making 
a window frame the side must be handled eight times, 
and that this machine dispenses with five of these 
processes. In his spare moments Mr. Weeks has also 
invented an automobile starter, and other mechanical 
devices. I think that with the exception of when I 
am in Akron he must be as busy as a bee. 

Both horses and mules are used for delivering, and 
the mules eat less and keep healthier. In the barn 
a black cat ran in front of us. ‘‘Is that your mas- 
cot?’’ I asked. ‘‘No,’’? said Mr. Weeks. ‘‘I will show 
you our mascots,’’? and opening the gate to a stall 
two bulldogs bounded out. I looked for a post to 
climb. ‘‘They won’t hurt you,’’ said their owner. ‘‘I 
keep them for the protection of our watchman!’’ I 
made friends with them, but all the time I was think- 
ing of the result if they should grab me. Nothing but 
a bunch of rags would be seen in the morning if a 
tramp should mistake the yard for a lodging house. 
In the opinion of Mr. Weeks a horse that weighs from 
1,400 to 1,500 pounds is heavy enough for durable 
service. 

All the dimension handled by the Weeks company is 
yellow pine. The siding is drop yellow pine and bev- 
eled cedar and poplar. Cypress is used largely for 
outside finish, and is constantly gaining more of a 
foothold. Considerable white pine is handled which 
goes largely into patterns and sash and doors. 


OTHER AKRON YARDS. 


‘‘What’s in a name? Yours is the Summit Lumber 
& Building Co., and you are not on a summit,’’ I said to 
W. R. Mantz, of that company, having reached the yard 
by a down hill route that in my kid days when I 
dragged a sled around in the winter would have been a 
delight. 

‘ : We take our name from that of the county,’’ he 
said. 

At this yard there is an umbrella shed, 34x150 feet, 
which if enclosed, Mr. Mantz said, would please him 
better. There are other shorter sheds of the same 
type. ‘‘Our stocks never were so low,’’? Mr. Mantz 
remarked. In connection with this yard there is the 
orthodox planing mill. 

Joining the rear of the yard is the old Ohio Canal 
that runs from Cleveland to some point farther south, 
though these days it doesn’t run. Mr. Mantz thinks 
it is five years since he saw a loaded boat go down 
the ditch. At present at this point there is not a 
foot of water in it. The State is continuously tinker- 
ing it, recently having expended half a million for néw 
locks, but it is generally thought that by the time the 
canal is in condition there will be no boats to run on 
it, as they will all be rotten. Not long ago here in the 
city a Government barge jammed into a couple of 
boats which were so decrepit that in part they went to 
pieces and were tumbled out on the bank. All the 
Ohio state officials ought to be above graft, but I have 
heard it remarked several times that some one has a 
finger in this canal pie. This is the canal on which 
Garfield when a boy drove, a fact that is nothing to 
marvel at, but it shows the openings there are in this 
glorious country of ours when a man can go from the 
tow path to the presidential chair. I was in the Re- 
publican National Convention when Garfield was nom- 
inated, and if the honor was not unexpected his ap- 
pearance deceived, as following the nomination his 
face was as white as that of a corpse. 

From the window of the room in which I am writ- 
ing may be seen the Garfield Memorial that cost $225,- 
000, of which $135,000 was raised by public subscrip- 
tion. The monument is 180 feet tall, and from a gal- 
lery the visitor looks down upon a statue, and under- 
neath this, in the vault, may be seen the bronze casket 
that contains the remains. 

With limited time I did not bother the Lyman-Haw- 
kins Lumber Co., as much as I might. A. E. Lyman, 
general manager of the company, said he read 
my dope in the winter when business was not brisk. 
“‘So you prefer doing business to reading it?’’ I said. 
Then he was so gracious as to say that we must do 
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some things not from choice, but from necessity. This 
company has had a mill for only four years, and Mr. 
Lyman says he doesn’t know how it got along 
without it. 

And now, judging from many experiences, I think 
I know what some of the Akron dealers will say. It 
will be, ‘‘Why didn’t the chump when in Akron come 
and see me?’’ It would be a pleasure to see all the 
dealers in every town, but you know that life is short 
and time is fleeting. Always I am compelled to go 
through the country on a hop, skip and jump, with 


malice toward none, seeing a dealer here and there . 


and hurrying on. 
GOOD ROADS. 


There are many rail fences in Ohio, and a man look- 
ing from the car window remarked that a country 
that had such fences looked like a back number. To 
me these fences look less odd, as I was brought up 
among rail fences and stone walls. I have laid miles 
of rail fence, and with my grandfather’s old stag 
team hauled enough stone on a stoneboat to build 
miles of wall. Some of you, knowing the cinch I have 
now, merely having to pound the keys of Little Dutchie 
a few hours every week, think I never worked—and 
the fact is I never did much harder than I was obliged 
to, and in this I think I speak in harmony with the 
rest of you. To me it seems like getting back to the 
primal to see old snake fences stretching across the 
flelds. 

There is an excuse for rail fences in Ohio, as there 
was timber from which to split the rails. A lumberman 
told me that he knew of a fence, the rails of walnut, 
the wood of which is sound after all these years. He 
wondered if these rails could not be run through a mill 
and turned to commercial account. Say a quarter of a 
certury ago such a proposition might have been consid- 
ered, but for years in the American market walnut has 
been in the dumps. Abroad the value of the wood is 
appreciated, and logs for export bring a good price. In 
this country the decadence of walnut is an illustration 
of what fool fashion will do. For furniture walnut is 
the best domestic hardwood that ever grew out of the 
ground, but when fashion said it was not the proper 
thing it was obliged to sneak into a hole. How the god 
of reason must laugh at us as he watches us manipulated 
by fashion. 

My, what hardwood, oak, walnut, ash, hickory Ohio has 
produced! No finer ash was ever cut than in this State. 
And even now the State lacks much of being denuded of 
its timber, notwithstanding the great bulk of its cream 
is gone. I expect that when the children of the youngest 
lumberman who reads this shall have passed on hard- 
woods will be cut in Ohio. 

A considerable area covered with small oak trees was 
pointed out. Years ago the large timber was cut for 
ship building purposes. This oak will not be ruthlessly 
slaughtered. It will be left to grow, and by and by it 
will be in the commercial class. And so it is over much 
of the State. There are millions of little trees—infant 
trees—of every variety of hardwood that by and by 
will reach maturity and be cut. Back of these will be 
millions of other little trees, that in turn will also reach 
maturity, and so it will go on like a continuous vaudeville. 

Those manufacturers who count the output of their 
mills by the millions of feet would think it would be 
child’s play to gather up this timber that will be so slow 
reaching maturity, and is scattered as it will be, but take 
note that our children will see the time when timber will 
be timber, and many of us will see it, and are beginning 
to see it. With a per capita consumption of 500 feet 
of forest product, and with our population rolling up 
like a snowball, there can be but one result. I was read- 
ing within a month that in the opinion of a lumberman 
of note the timber on the Pacific coast is practically 
limitless. I can not understand such blindness. Optimism 
is a fine thing, but oftentimes when a reckless hand has 
hold of the reins it is driven over the cliffs. 

Through the kindness of friends I have autoed a good 
many miles in Ohio and much of the way over macad- 
amized or brick-paved roads. Roads paved with brick in 
the country? Sure, lots of them. These roads are made 
by city corporations and counties. No matter the time of 
year, or how much rain may have fallen, there are the 
fine roads on which the farmers come to town. Many of 
us know how different this is from the great hog and corn 
country in which I live. _Out there, a little rain, and 
travel is practically suspended. I have seen the time 
in the little burg of 3,000 in which my three-acre Iowa 
farm is located when groceries were delivered in baskets. 
If an attempt had been made to drive through the streets 
the horses would have sunk through into China. Dolliver, 
the Senator of whom all Iowans were so proud, and who 
passed on before in the light of human wisdom he should 
have done, predicted that the time would come when 
every road in Iowa would be passable in all seasons of 
the year. That may be so, but it will be eons hence. 


Roads and Prosperity. 


Good roads are associated with progressiveness. Bet- 
ter roads come with community building. I am sorry to 
say it, but the farmers of Iowa are not progressive in 
the direction of better roads. They are rich, txeir lands 
have advanced 100 per cent in value within a few years, 
but the man who should advocate taxing the rural com- 
munities for the building of brick-paved, or even 
macadamized, roads, would be driven to the tall weeds 
with shotguns. The farmers of the State are not road 
crazy, but land crazy. They have poured millions of 
dollars into Canada for land. Numberless of them have 
mortgaged their home farms that they may buy more 
land. They don’t half cultivate the land they already 
have, still they want more. Old men whose hair is gray, 
and who soon will occupy a little hole in the ground, 
2x6 feet, are hankering for the earth. 
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It will require time, and much of it, to eliminate this 
spirit, and it will only be eliminated in coming genera- 
tions. The coming generations will learn, as it is being 
learned at large, that excessive wealth does not make the 
man, but oftener the miser. He is a good citizen who 
lives not for himself alone, but for others—for his com- 
munity, for his country. Knocking my State? Not a 
bit of it. This is simply a statement of fact. 

In the prairie States I have heard it said hundreds 
of times that trade was dull, the roads so bad that the 
farmers could not haul. In sections of Wisconsin much 
of the building material is hauled in the winter, on run- 
ners, this to avoid bad roads in the spring. Have you 
an idea this pleases the farmers? Not the least bit. 
When the mercury is in the bulb, and the snow is feet 
deep, it would please the farmers much better to sit by 
their firesides and smoke their corncobs. If any day in 
the spring the roads were such that loads could be hauled 
over them precious little hauling would there be in the 
dead of winter. 


A RECKLESS SPORT. 


To use a mongrel word, a lot of you lumbermen are 
pretty ‘‘sporty,’’? and for your benefit this may be a 
good time to speak of motorcycle racing that three nights 
of the week is pulled off at the motordrome in Cleveland. 
At only a few places in the country can this sport be 
seen under similar conditions. I have seen horse racing, 
prize fighting, wrestling, automobile racing, flights in 
aeroplanes, but for pure dare-deviltry this motorcycle 
racing is in advance of all of them. A snapshot of a 
section of the motordrome track is shown. Imagine a 
vast ampitheater, a quarter of a mile in circumferance, 
the track banked at an angle of 60 degrees, above the 
track a grand stand extending around the circle that will 
accommodate 30,000 people, and you will have something 
of a picture of it in mind. 

You will observe two white horizontal lines near the 
bottom of the track, and to hold the motorcycle even as 
high up on the track as these lines the machine must be 
going at a speed of 50 miles an hour. The racers go at 
a speed of 80 to 85 miles an hour, and at times run 
within 2 feet of the top, which must be, I think, at 
least 15 feet from the bottom of the track. They stand 
nearly straight out, shooting over one another for advan- 
tage, flying so fast past any given point that the numbers 
on their backs can not be read, the machines spitting fire 
every foot of the way. It looks as if every man of them 
was headed for destruction. I have seen three racers 
high up on the incline so close together that a blanket 
would come near covering them. The crack racer here 
at present is from Melbourne, Australia, and a few days 
ago his trainer rode so high on the track that he struck 
a post in front of the grand stand and was hurled to his 
death. Constantly by the judges’ stand is a stretcher on 
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which the disabled or dead may be carried away. As an 
example of how men will risk their lives for money, and 
how people will rush to see them do it, this motordrome 


is conspicuous. 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN FOUR STATES. 





Watch Montana. 


CONRAD, MONT., Aug. 5.—Just watch Montana this year; 
crop conditions are A 1, O. K., and we will certainly have 
some marks this year that will entitle us to go to the head 
of our class. All kinds of grains that have been farmed 
in are showing the best of progress. Business has every- 
thing to make it good this coming fall. 

ARTHUR D. JOHNSON, 
Johnson Lumber Co. 


Iowa Crop Conditions. 


LIDDERDALE, IowA, Aug. 5.—Prospects favor an excellent 
crop. Early oats, barley and winter wheat are all in the 
shock, and some late oats are cut. Threshing has begun and 
some report winter wheat as going 35 to 40 bushels an acre. 
We have had plenty of rain and warm weather for corn, 
and prospects are for a bumper crop. Building has been 
slow owing to poor crops last year and a scarcity of help 
this year, but the outlook for this fall is very bright. 

THE W. T. Joyce Co., 
Gus Brugger. 





In Oklahoma. 


RUSH SPRINGS, OKLA., Aug. 5.—The outlook is good for 
a reasonable business this fall. At present we are in need 
of rain; the corn crop is beginning to suffer some. Cotton, 
however, is doing fine. The trucksters are shipping quanti- 
ties of melons and the orchardists soon will be shipping 
peaches from here. ANTRIM-ToDD LUMBER Co., 

R. E. Harris, Manager. 





Crop Prospects Excellent. 


Wotsey, S. Daxk., Aug. 5.—Crop prospects were never 
better than they are this year. We had a few hot days in 
June which in some’ localities hurt the small grain but be- 
ing followed by local showers more than offset the damage 
done by the heat. The farmers are now harvesting their 
grain and have the assurance of the best yield in years. 

As to the corn crop, it never has been hurt. The ex- 
ceedingly warm weather the last ten days has put such a 
growth on it that today it is nearly all in tassel, and if the 
present weather conditions keep up we surely will have a 
bumper crop. Owing to the fact that we have had no crop 
for two years the farmers have been en the fence as to 
building, but a bumper crop being practically assured there 
will have to be some building in order to take care of their 
crops. Therefore we look for a very good business here 
this fall. R. G. CHAPMAN, Agent, 

Atlas Lumber Co. 


ALLEGED FORGER ARRESTED. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 5.—The man who gave his name 
as W. H. Carter and posed as president of the W. H. 
Carter Lumber Co., of Jackson, Ala., and who sought to 
swindle Robert McLean, a lumber exporter, of this city, 
out of a large sum by means of fraudulent bills of 
lading, has been arrested at Evansville, Ind., and it is 
thought that he will be brought here for trial. At 
Evansville the plausible stranger used the name of D. K. 
Sommers, and the charge on which he was apprehended 
there was the passing of forged bills of lading for two 
carloads of grain on a firm of that city. The method of 
‘‘Carter’’ or ‘‘Sommers’’ in the western city seems to 
have been similar to that which he pursued in getting Mr. 
McLean to cash a check for $50 and to give him a 
draft at eight days’ sight for two carloads of yellow 
poplar. As stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, owing 
to a fortunate accident, ‘‘Carter’’ did not succeed in 
getting the cash cn the draft. He tried to have it dis- 
counted and happened to go to the bank with which Mr. 
McLean does business. The bank notified him of the 
matter over the telephone, and he directed that the paper 
be held until the expiration of the time stated, when 
Mr. McLean expected the lumber would have arrived here. 
Reluctantly the stranger left the draft ‘‘ for collection,’’ 
and when his check came back marked worthless, of 
course, the draft was canceled. 

Perhaps the most astounding feature of the transac- 
tion was ‘‘Carter’s’’ assurance in going to the office 
of the Southern Railway in this city and having the 
forged local bills of lading exchanged for through bills, 
that called for the delivery of the two cars at Liverpool. 
Accompanying the bills of lading were the tally sheets. 
The price of the two carloads was to have been $1,900. 
Carter asked for half the amount in cash, but Mr. Me- 
Lean induced him to accept the draft with the under- 
standing that it was to be cashed, when the lumber 
arrived in Baltimore. An investigation by W. B. Mce- 
Groarty, local freight agent of the Southern, showed that 
the bills of lading were forgeries. A detective of the 
railroad was then put on the alleged forger’s track and 
when news came of the arrest of ‘‘Sommers’’ the de- 
tective went to Evansville and identified the man as ‘‘ W. 
H. Carter.’ 

It further appears that ‘‘Carter’’ or ‘‘Sommers’’ had 
obtained not less than $2,300 from E. Richard, of Nor- 
folk, by means of forged bills of lading on the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad calling for poplar logs. From Mr. 
Richard ‘‘ Carter’’ obtained a letter of introduction to Mr. 
McLean, and that is how he happened to turn up here 
during the Democratic National Convention. 

‘*Carter’’ or ‘‘Sommers’’ is apparently one of the 
most skillful forgers with whom the lumber trade has 
had to deal in a long time. He has somehow picked up a 
comprehensive knowledge of the lumber business or at 
least can give the impression that he knows all about it. 
It is this understanding of trade practices that makes him 
especially dangerous. Mr. McLean is regarded as one of 
the shrewdest men in the export trade and that he was 
‘*taken in’’ demonstrates the resourcefulness and assur 
ance of the swindler. 

Mr. McLean sailed for Europe last Wednesday, but 
left —— that ‘‘Carter,’’ if caught, was to be prose- 
cuted. 
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"ROUNDABOUT IN KANSAS. 


[Special Correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

The Kansas wheat belt is supposed to be in the central 
part of the State. According to reports the farmers 
in that section enter all trains and ‘‘commandeer’’ the 
able-bodied passengers as harvest hands. It is not very 
healthy for a traveling man to visit that section, for 
that reason. The wheat belt really begins on the east- 
ern line of the State, and during the month of July the 
average lumberman is busy weighing and buying wheat 
and unloading cars of lumber for the trade which 
comes after harvest. 

At Harris, Mr. Turrell, of Pattie & Turrell, did not 
have time to eat. He was busy weighing grain, unload- 
ing lumber and talking to traveling men. After the boys 
got back he might think of it, or he might get busy 
and forget all about his meal until evening. 

F. C. White, of Quenemo, was just as busy. He was 
not buying grain but about everyone else in town was, 
and they all used his lumber scales. There was a constant 
stream of wagons driving on the scales and one man was 
kept busy weighing. 

He has just completed a shed which has a unique 
feature. It contains what he calls a ‘‘handy bin.’’ It is 
designated for short lengths of flooring, siding, ete., 
such as come in shipments from the West. A _ passage- 
way in the center makes it possible for one to walk 
upright and reach any length desired. The lumber is 
piled on each side of the passage and the entire width 
of the shed is used, thus utilizing space which would 
otherwise be lost, and more than making up for the nar- 
row passageway which is left clear. Just one side of the 
shed is completed now, but Mr. White intends covering 
the driveway, building a large shed in the center and 
making a second floor for storing implements. 

The many Kansas friends of W. P. Kruse, who is 
traveling for The American Sash & Door Co., will be 
pleased to learn that he has entered the retail line. He 
purchased the Osage County Lumber Co. at Lyndon from 
C. A. Fleming last April and has been spending his vaca- 
tion in a pair of overalls and an openwork shirt, re- 
pairing the damages of a little wind storm which visited 
Lyndon last June. He still retains his position with the 
sash and door company and will not locate at Lyndon. 


A Thriving Town. 


Osage City is a thriving town, and the two lumber 
yards which care for the business there are keeping right 
along with the procession. The Osage City Lumber Co. 
is one of the M. R. Smith yards and is managed by one 
of the company. The Kansas Lumber & Supply Co. is 
one of the old yards of the State. It is over forty years 
old and was in business long before the present man- 
agers saw daylight. It recently purchased the yard of 
the Wetzel Lumber Co. at Harveyville, a live little town 
on the Alma Branch of the Santa Fe. Manager Fred 
May is a curio collector and the windows of a down- 
town store contain a large collection of curiosities 
which he gathered during his vacation trips. The col- 
lections started with birds’ eggs and stamps, evidently 
gathered during his boyhood, and includes a fine display 
of guns used in the Revolution, and in the Civil, Spanish 
and Boer wars, as well as many knives, swords, curious 
shells from different parts of the country, relics from 
various disasters, and last but not least, two petrified 
feet, which judging from their size, came from Chicago. 

At Burlingame, Silas Smith, of William Smith & 
Son, has stocked up the big sheds, cleaned up the yard, 
and left for Colorado on his vacation, leaving his father 
to sit around the office and hold down the job. The J. 
G. Nider Lumber Co. sold out last May to The Kingan 
Lumber Co. Fred J. Kingan is manager, the rest of the 
company being his father who drives down from To- 
peka in his car occasionally, to see how things are 
getting along. Since buying the yard Mr. Kingan has 
rebuilt some of the sheds, decorated the office, and has 
as handsome a lumber home as could be desired. 

Salt Creek is supposed to be an unpopular stream up 
which a large number of office seekers find it necessary 
to travel each year. As a water route the stream may 
not be in it with the Mississippi, but the valleys of Salt 
Creek and Mill Creek, along which the Quenemo and 
Alma branches of the Santa Fe turn are a delight to 
the eye and a blessing to the pocketbook. Heavy shocks 
of wheat indicate a crop which threshing has already 
proven amounts in many cases to 35 bushels and better. 
Timothy and alfalfa are very heavy and two crops of 
alfalfa have already been cut. Corn is already tasseled 
and is of a rich dark green color. From 20,000 to 
25,000 cattle are pastured here each year. The valley is 
all cultivated, even the rigkt of way of the road growing 
its share. An old-timer on the train who came there in 
1868 says that forty years ago the farmers did not dare 
fertilize the ground. Now the crops are even better than 
in the beginning. At first the land would not raise 
corn. Now, under modern methods of cultivation, the 
corn yield is equal to that in any part of the state. 


Taking a Chance. 


A large number of alfalfa growers in the vicinity of 
Eskridge are taking a chance on one crop of alfalfa. 
They are Jetting it grow for seed and the flower is 
now in bloom, If it rains the pollen will be washed 
away and the crop will be tough and stringy. If it re- 
mains dry a yield of five or six bushels of seed to the 
acre, worth from ten to twenty dollars a bushel will be 
the result with three crops of hay extra. As a gamble, 
raising alfalfa seed beats ‘‘old maid’’ and. poker to 
a frazzle. 

With such a country to draw from it is not surprising 
to see the three leading towns on the Alma liné thriv- 
ing- and prosperous. Alma, the seat of Waubunsee 





County, is the largest, but you can not get the other towns 
to admit that it has any more of a hustle on. There 
are two yards here. E. W. Bank is the manager of the 
Stinson-Adams yard. He feels friendly to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as it was through this paper he got his job. 
He has a pocket sawmill in the yard and cuts the material 
for silos all ready for use. The Eck lumber yard is now 
managed by the son of the founder, who died a year 
and a half ago. Both yards are well shedded and one is 
right behind the other, the driveway passing from one to 
the other. 

Eskridge, with a thousand inhabitants, is regarded by 
traveling men as an especially good business point. S. B. 
Chapman, one of the lumbermen, is mayor of the town 
and is booming the homecoming week which will be held 
the latter part of August. D. Worden, the other dealer, 
has put in a rock crushing plant and is busy making 
cement silos as a side line. 

Harveyville, with a population less than some of the 
other towns, is as big in hustling qualities. The 
young manager of the Kansas Lumber & Supply Co., 
which has just recently purchased the yard, was busy 
getting things in shape. The office was being painted 
and, there was a regular clean-up day and readjustment. 
In fact many yards in this section are putting on new 
suits of clothes. 


Attractive Dwellings. 


Pomona, on the Emporia cut-off, is a mile from the 
railroad. First to catch the eye as one enters the town 


are two handsome residences exact duplicates of each 
other, which stand on opposite sides of the street, and are 
the first houses on the street. They are owned by two 
brothers, who are in the banking business together. E. 
G. Swayze, the lumberman, has a neat shed, well stocked 
for fall trade. He is busy buying grain just now. He 
does not expect much trade, as the dry weather hit this 
section pretty hard last year and floods of previous years 
made it necessary for the people to catch their breath 
and get square before doing much more building. 

As a rule, when a lot of home people and farmers enter 
the lumber business, it is for the purpose of giving the 
octopus a ‘‘haymaker’’ in the solar plexus, and selling 
lumber on the cooperative plan. The Star Grain & Lum- 
ber Co., of Wellsville, is an exception to this. The 
stockholders in the.company are mainly farmers, business 
men and retired property holders, and they are in the 
lumber business as a straight investment.’ The head- 
quarters of the yards is at Wellsville, the other yards 
being at LeLoup, Princeton, Homewood, Agricola, 
Waverley and Halls Summit. The stockholders live at 
several of these points. All of the yards are neat and 
clean with handsome, well painted sheds. The manage- 
ment has evidently taken Met L. Saley’s advice, as the 
sheds are nearly all single deck. Land is cheap in the 
average Kansas town, and the cost of lifting lumber in 
the air will pay for an extra lot and a few rolls of roofing 
in a comparatively short time. 

The Wellsville yard has started a big side line in 
silos. It has sold six or seven this year and is looking 
for a much larger trade next year. It sells 6-foot 2x4%s 
for this purpose, getting so much a foot for them, with 
nails and lining furnished. Any one can put them up 
without the aid of a carpenter. 





HOW | MEET MAIL ORDER COMPETITION. 


Of the two contributions on the question of mail order 
competition which are published this week, the first comes 
from a local line-yard manager in Oklahoma, who, as he 
states, has only just reached his majority, although he 
has had six years’ experience in the lumber business; 
and the second is signed with the familiar name of 
George Kieffer, of Coal Camp, Mo., whose characteristic 
style of utterance will be recognized by those who have 
heard him speak at retail conventions. 


AN OKLAHOMAN’S VIEWS. 


There is only one way by which the mail order houses 
can reach the people, and that is by their advertising. 
One great mistake the retail merchants are making 1s 
not advertising. They shou!d tell the people through the 
columns of their local newspapers what they have for 
sale, the quality, and the price, and also give reasons 
why the people should buy at home. 

There are many classes of human nature, and a man 
should be able to classify them, and learn what 
pleases each individual, to be a successful salesman, As 
a rule the farming class likes to be shown and told by 
the merchant the many good points of whatever the 
merchant has to sell. All this information it can get 
from the mail order concerns by looking through their 
catalogs, or their many circulars, or in almost any news- 
paper. I have sold several bills by getting down and 
figuring against the mail order houses and their inferior 
goods, and in some cases I have actually left town and 
went to the country, having learned that some fellow 
was about to fall a victim of the catalogs. I would bring 
him in and sell him. 

I have never lost but one bill, and in this case I 
thought I was doing the best thing by letting the man 
get stung. The bill in question was for 22 Queen Anne 
check rail windows. I had already sold this fellow a 
bill for a six-room bungalow, after figuring against a 
mail order concern, but on the windows he claimed there 
was so much difference in the prices that he would buy 
them from the catalog house. My price was $3.15 de- 
livered, and the other price was $2.93 f. 0. b. Chicago. 
There was so little profit on them I decided to let him 
order them, which he did, and in due course of time the 
windows arrived. He brought’ the expense bill to my 
office. The actual cost to his surprise, was $3.27; I could 
have sold them for $3.15 and would have waited until 
the house was completed for my pay, to say nothing of 
the opportunity of his seeing the windows before he paid 
for them. All this I explained to him thoroughly, and 
trom that day that man has been a walking advertisement 
for my business. C. W. VAUGHN. 

GETTING THINGS CHEAP. 


Mail order business is largely created by a desire to 
get things a little cheaper than the home dealer offers. 
When we adopt this theory we must conclude the people 
often want cheap articles. My method of business is to 
have what they might want and make the price attractive 
by advertising it. When a customer gets it, he will have 
a ‘*gun’’ to draw on his neighbor who has gotten some 
thing from a mail order house. 

it is likely he will make inquiry about this article 
before he buys it from a distant market. If the price 
is satisfactory he will take it home with him, or when 
he wants it he will come after it. If he has a chance 
to express his opinion to anyone he will likely say his 
home dealer keeps it, toe, thus influencing the prospective 
customer at least to make inquiry before he sends away 
for it. 

My experience has proved this to me and the result is 
I have a chance to quote him on what he wants. Thus 
the idea%f sending away from home for materials grad- 
ually becomes eliminated and the trade stays at home. 
I find it beneficial to find out what a man wants, then 
shew it to him. Impress on his mind that price governs 
quality. 


Let the customer do most of the talking, thus getting 
a line on him. This is one of the arts of salesmanship. 
A dumb person at a social gathering is about the same 4s 
a customer who has no chance to say anything while 
looking over a stock when he wants to buy. Let your 
customers feel they have some rights of expression and 
do not argue too much with him. Like eating or drink- 
ing enough is enough and a very little more is too much. 
The salesman who imagines he is the only party to the 
deal is likely to lose what prestige he actually has in 
dealing with the public. 

Keep a general stock for the customer to select from, 
so that he will not feel he is compelled to take a certain 
article shown him even though he asked for this same 
thing. The actual wants of the people will be supplied 
from some source, so the dealer in anything must conform 
his stock to the needs of his customers if he wants to 
keep them as customers. There is contagion in this, as 
well as in diseases, consequently the dealer must prepare 
for it. 

It is harder to cure an evil than to prevent it before it 
becomes a fact. The wise saying of honest ‘‘Abe’’ 
Lincoln about fooling people should be borne in mind 
by the dealer when about to do something presuming 
on the ignorance of his customer. The business man 
carn not be too careful of his actions as the future is_be- 
fore him always. GEORGE KIEFFER. 


EDITORIAL DISCUSSION. 


The first contribution is from a young man who 
modestly admits that he does not know all that is to be 
known about lumber merchandising. His letter shows, 
however, that he has his eyes open and is willing to 
learn from others as well as from his own experience. 
It has already been clearly stated: that mail crder com- 
petition is fostered and fed by the lack of efficiency in 
the conduct of many retail yards. This inefficiency is of 
two kinds; that of the man who is actually incapable of 
any improvement and whose natural tendency in time 
will be to drop out of the business, and that of the 
young fellow or the older man who is new in the game 
who has the capacity and the ambition to learn. Such 
men will naturally work their way upward. in time, but 
it should be the effort of association organization and 
activity to make it easier for these men to climb, and 
there is a field for activity in this direction which has 
hitherto been greatly neglected. 

Mr. Kieffer’s contribution is largely based upon the 
points of good salesmanship, emphasizing the necessity 
of keeping an adequate stock, of offering fair prices and 
treatment to the customer, and of establishing the proper 
personal relationships with him in the exercise of the arts 
of salesmanship. 

The contribution raises also in @ general way the 
proposition that it is the function of the retailer to give 
the customer what he wants, and not what the retailer 
may think or even know what is best for him, There is, 
of: course, a limit to that proposition. The retailer should 
not lose trade by endeavoring to force a superior article 
at a higher price on a customer, even though he knows 
that the customer would save money by -buying it. . On 
the other hand, he should endeavor, as far as possible, 
to educate his customers up to the point of intelligent ex- 
ercise of the purchasing function. Of course, if the 
people want the sort of cheap stuff that the mail order 
houses offer, the retailer should compete upon this plan; 
but if he can educate his trade to the value of the higher 
grade product which the mail order houses do not carry, 
he- will in that way have the field exclusively to himself. 


tl 


A Japanese firm, with headquarters at Yokohama, is 
in the market for. any American wood that will be 
suitable.for pencil casings. Manufacturers may secure 
the address of the inquirer upon application to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. 


Encouraging Trade Conditions Reported by Inland Empire Millmen at Midsummer Gathering—“Lum- 
bermen’s Day” at Spirit Lake Chautauqua An Interesting Feature of the Convention. 


SPOKANE, Wasu., Aug. 5.—The midsummer meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was hel? 
in the assembly room of 
the Old National Bank 
Building in this city 
July 30, and it brought 
together an excellent rep- 
resentation of the lum- 
ber manufacturers of the 
Inland Empire, all of 
whom reported an im- 
proved demand for the 
output of their mills at 
somewhat higher prices, 
with the outlook exceed- 
ingly good for the con- 
tinuation of better busi- 
ness. It has been many 
years since lumbermen 
attending the meetings 
of this association have 
been as cheerful and op- 
timistic and, while the 
improvement in the lum- 
ber industry in the In- 
land Empire is not as 
marked as on the Coast 
among the manufacturers 
of fir and cedar, it is 
noticeable and there is 
every indication that the 
improvement will con- 
tinue. 


This meeting was de- 
voted largely to routine 
business, yet several mat- 

= = ters of importance were 

ce considered, one being the 
R. M. wane, Spiers LAKE, recent advance iy the 
President Western Pine Mfgrs. ggg ge 
transcontinental roads, 
changing the classification of pine and putting it in 
the cedar classification, which takes a rate from 3 to 
10 cents higher than pine. Inland Empire lumbermen 
are protesting strongly against this advance and pro- 
pose to fight it out to the last ditch and if. necessary 
take the matter up with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission before they will consent to such a radical 
advance in freight charges, believing it to be but the 
entering wedge and that it would likely be followed by 
other advances to other territory. having a much more 
inimical effect upon the industry. 

The two sessions of yesterday’s meeting were pre- 
sided over by R. M. Hart, president of the association, 
who is treasurer of the Blackwell Lumber Co., Couer 
d’Alene, Idaho. Mr. Hart has proved to be an excel- 
lent presiding officer and one who puts through busi- 
ness with dispatch. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order shortly after 10 
o’clock in the morning by President R. M. Hart. The 
minutes of -the last quarterly meeting were read 
by Secretary A. W. Cooper. President Hart announced 
that the salesmen of the Inland Empire, through their 
organization, are taking up the matter of items on 
which members are long or short and will furnish the 
data to those desiring it. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Cooper outlined the association’s status, 
particularly as to finance, in a report which he pre- 
sented, as follows: 

There are a few matters that I would like to take up to- 
day briefly without rendering a formal report. ‘ 

The first of these are tinances. At the annual meeting 
we were in poor condition financially owing to the curtail- 
ment of output last year and actually there was a deficit 
at that date owing to the fact that we were in debt to one 
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of the members and to the National association. This year 
we are being paid on a smaller estimated cut than last year 

606,000,000 feet compared to 657,000,000 the year before. 
This is due to the decreased estimated cut of individual 
members. ‘Those who have been members both years paid 
on an estimated cut of 645,000,000 feet in 1911, while the 
same members are paying on an estimated cut of 564,000,- 
000 feet this year. 

So far we have made a go of it, largely by collecting 
some past due accounts, and have made up the deficit except 
what we owe to the National association. The point I want 
to make here is that members must pay their quarterly 
ussessments promptly if we are to keep going the rest of 
this year and we must look to an overcut to take care of 
our indebtednes to the National. This matter of finances 
has become a serious one and hampers the carrying on of 
association work. Every member must pay promptly. 

Another matter is the question of the printed member- 
ship list which we were to send to the trade. ‘This office 
has collected most of the information from individual mem- 
bers but we have not money to print and distribute it, so 
that it has been hung up for the present. 

At our last meeting it was voted to collect and distribute 
information to the members on long and short items of 
stock. We have issued one such report but the support 
given it at that time was inadequate if it is to be continued. 
It is up to the members to give their support if they think 
the report valuable and I will be glad to hear your opinions 
on this to-day. 

At our last quarterly meeting we had up the matter of 
holding a meeting some time the last part of the summer 
on the subject of employer’s liability, inviting to it em- 
ployers, representatives of labor, State legislators and offi- 
cials representing legislation in Idaho, Oregon and Montana, 
modeled on the lines of the Washington law. It has seemed 
best to defer this until after the State primary elections, 
but it should be considered here to-day and a general plan 
outlined with a committee to carry it out. 

I want also to suggest before closing the desirability of 
having a permanent railway committee and later a _ traffic 
bureau in the association. The case that will be taken up 
later on the recent change in rates should warn us how 
easy it is to be caught napping on these matters. The 
secretary’s office has neither the time nor the organization 
at present to keep close tab on traffic matters, and some 
provision for doing so is certainly essential. 


The secretary’s report was followed by a discussion 
of finances, and it was decided to recommend to the 
directors that the present assessment of 2 cents a thou- 


sand be increased to 21% cents to cover all association 
expenses, 


Bureau of Grades’ Report. 


The report of Kenneth Ross, chairman of the bureau 


of grades, was presented by Secretary Cooper. It 
follows: 


There have been a few complaints that regular yard in- 
spections have not been frequent enough and, in some cases, 
this is undoubtedly true, but I would be glad to have the 
members keep in mind the fact that our finances have per- 
mitted us to employ but three inspectors, and that they 
are covering a lot of territory. 

Since the first of the year we have handled nearly 50 
complaints and reinspectionus all the way from Spokane to 
Buffalo, N. Y., and from Calgary to Denver. We have also 
given 50 days’ special service and with only two men the 
greater part of the time free for yard inspections and spe- 
cial service work. Much of the special service has been 
londing cars for export. In short, we are doing the best 
possible with eonditions as they have been and with an 
improvement in business generally we hope that the asso- 
ciation will soon be in a position to hire an additional in- 
spector. 

There is another matter that I think this meeting should 
consider to-day, and that is the question of thickness of 
manufactured stock. We adopted a standard of % of an 
inch once for all dressed inch stock. Very few made that 
standard continuously. but some did and most of those who 
did not made it 25/32 of an inch. 

During the last year or two we have been going more 
and more into the markets east of Chicago which demand 
thicker stock. and I understand from our chief inspector 
that many of our members are sawing all their lumber so 
that it will dress 13/16. Now this seems to be unavoidable, 
but some of our territory has become accustomed to %-inch 
stock, especially the Dakotas and eastern Montana, and it 
would seem a pity to retrograde from this standard in these 
districts. Would it not be practicable to dress all stock 
going into this territory or local territory down to % of 
an inch? I understand that a number of our members who 
are dressing their stock 13/16 for eastern territory work it 
down to ™% for nearer territory and that others work most 
of their pattern stock, such as. drop siding, rustic, ete., to 
%. It certainly would seem that % was thick enough on 
such stock since that is the standard to which the Coast 
works on drop siding and the like. This matter is cer- 
tainly worth consideration, as that additional 1/32 or 1/16 
of an inch means an increase of 5 to 10 per cent on the 

freight. 
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For the railway committee, C. P. Lindsley, chair 
man, reported on the proposed advance in freight rates 
to Canadian points on pine by changing it to the cedar 
classification. His report follows: 


July 13 some of us ran across new freight tariffs issued 
by the Great Northern and Northern Pacific railways, which 
were to be effective August 1, and discovered that they 
contained a classification of lumber products whereby pine 
jumber was transferred from its previous classification with 
fir, spruce, larch, etc., and put in a class with cedar. This, 
of course, was equivalent to an increase in rates of from 
8 to 10 cents a hundred pounds or approximately from 75 
cents to $2.50 a thousand feet. ; 

This change in classification applies 
points and some few points in Minnesota reached by the 
Soo line. Strangely enough this tariff carries rates to other 
points in Montana, Wyoming, ete., but for these points. the 
old classification is used. This double classification of 
pine in one and the same tariff issue made the entire thing 
look like a mistake and we wired to Chicago to find out 
but were assured by railroad officials that it was inten- 
tional. 

AS there was no chance to get the members together on 
this matter in time the secretary wired a protest to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and wrote to members re 
questing them to wire individual protests. About two weeks 
ago the president appointed Mr. Ufford, Mr. Humbird and 
myself to act as a railway committee and do what we could 
pending this meeting of the association. It has been im- 
possible to get the committee together so that it has not 
much to offer. At my suggestion the secretary wired Sen. 
Poindexter for information as to what the commission would 
do. Last week at the suggestion of President Hart the 
secretary and myself drew up a written complaint cover- 
ing briefly our reasons for opposing the increase in rate and 
torwarded this to the commission so that it might be in 
its hands before August 1. 

We have since been advised by Sen. Poindexter that he 
had taken it up with the commission and that the commis- 
sion is investigating the matter and we will be advised of 
its action as soon as possible. 

J believe we have every reason to suppose that the com- 
mission will suspend the tariffs making this change, pend- 
ing a hearing. In that case we shall have to go before the 
commission and present our case and it will be necessary 
to have funds to pay expenses of witnesses to Washington 
and to hire an attorney to handle our case. If the com- 
Mission does not suspend the rates we should fight the 
case anyway, even though it will probably be a harder 
and longer fight. , 

My }uggestion is that to-day you appoint a committee of 
not more than three, whe can get together easily and who 
will devote the necessary time to the matter; that you 
give this committee authority to act in your behalf and 
to make the necessary assessments for raising a fund. This 
matter is too vital to let it go by default or through lack 
of proper presentation of our case. While it is chiefly Cana- 
dian points that are now affected, if the change is allowed 
to stand it is only a question of time when all of the trans- 
continental lines will make similar changes in the classifica- 
tion of pine lumber. 

If a committee is appointed as I have suggested it is im- 
perative that members supply this committee promptly with 
such information as it may call for. We should have accu- 
rate figures on actual weight of shipments of cedar and 
pine lumber, and figures on the amount of pine and the 
grades shipped to Canada this year and in 1911. 

I might add that the pine mills of British Columbia are 
also affected by the change in classification although it does 
not raise their rate to the same extent that it does ours 
to most of the points in the prairie Provinces. 

I am advised that the Mountain association has protested 
to the Canadian Railway Commission and will make a fight 
against the increase. : 


The Rate Situation. 

T. J. Humbird, of Sandpoint, Idaho, said there had 
been some change in the rate situation. He had taken 
up the matter with the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Tacoma last week and that 
organization has protested against the advance, and 
expressed the desire to work in accord with the pine 
manufacturers of the Inland Empire in all matters 
affecting the industry. Mr. Humbird stated that A. D. 
MecRea, of the Canadian Western Lumber Co., Fraser 
Mills, B. C., who was present at the meeting in 
Tacoma, on his return to British Columbia had wired 
Mr. Humbird that a Canadian Pacific official told him 
that the change in classification was an error. Mr. 
Humbird was not inclined to believe that the advance 
was entirely a mistake, being somewhat of the opinion 
that the roads were trying to slip an advance over on 
the lumbermen in this way. 

Mr. Humbird emphasized the cordiality with which 
he and other Inland Empire lumbermen were received 
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by the west coast millmen. He believed these good 
relations should be further cultivated, and that there 
should be more visiting back and forth. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, of Spokane, said that conditions 
on the Coast are prosperous, and he hoped they would 
not be overdone by increased production. He cor- 
roborated Mr. Humbird’s assertion as to the cordiality 
expressed by the Coast lumbermen- 

President Hart also expressed his satisfaction and 
pleasure at the way in which Inland Empire lumber- 
men were received on the Coast. 

Mr. Humbird added a bit of praise for the logging 
congress and the value it was to him. In the past he 
had not been able to attend, it being a case of the 
nickel held up before the eye, thus obstructing the 
view of the dollar a little further away. He spoke 
highly of the congress held in Tacoma last week, and 
he hoped every one in the Inland Empire would attend 
next year’s congress, to be held in Spokane. 

T. J. Humbird, C. P. Lindsley and A. W. Laird were 
named as a permanent railroad committee. 

Regarding the change in rate classification, Mr. 
Lindsley supplemented his formal report previously 
presented by expressing the fear that this advance was 
but a forerunner of a general advance in lumber rates 
that the railroads would put in effect, and he urged 
lumbermen to be active and on the alert. 

Secretary Cooper stated that press reports that day 
told of advances in lumber rates in the South, South- 
west and West, they having been temporarily sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
believed it meant that general advances are contem- 
plated by the railroads. 

The trip to Spirit Lake the next day was announced 
by President Hart. He said the visiting lumbermen 
would be entertained by the Panhandle Lumber Co. 
and it was hoped that everyone would make the trip. 

The matter of a boycott in San Francisco on dressed 
lumber was brought up, and George M. Cornwall, Ken- 
neth Ross and A. W..Laird were named a committee to 
present resolutions of protest. 


Austrian Government to Test Woods. 


The secretary stated that Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
an authority on wood preservation, some time ago 
arranged to have the Carbolineum Treating & Paving 
Co., of Spokane, submit some samples of larch to the 
Austrian Government for tests. Dr. Von Schrenk had 
written this concern recently advising more specifically 
as to the samples desired, as follows: 


St. Lours, Mo., July 19, 1912. 
Mr. E. A. LINDSLEY, 
Carbolineum Treating & Paving Co., 
611 Peyton Block, Spokane, Wash. 
Dear Sir: 

I am to-day in receipt of communication from the Aus- 
trian Imperial Testing Laboratories with reference to test 
to be made on larchwood. The director of the laboratory ad 
vises me that it will be glad to make these tests (in fact, it 
appears anxious to do so) for the purpose of obtaining com- 
parative scientific data on the value of Douglas fir and west- 
ern larch. It makes the following conditions: 

It requests that we send a certain number of samples, 
taken at random, of the two woods. In addition, in order 
to determine the variation which takes place in such tim- 
ber, it asks that we send samples described briefly as fol- 
lows: 

To get about 20 samples of each wood. Select them in a 
manner to show the good and poor qualities. wide and nar- 
row ringed, young and older woods. The best way to do 
this will be to send round cross sections of the trunk. 
These sections should be about 6 inches thick. This sug 
gestion is hardly practicable, because it does not realize 
how large the trunk of these trees are. I would suggest 
that the samples which are prepared be either pieces of 
such cross sections, or that after a section is made, a piece 
be cut out from this section. Such sections should be 
made, one from about 8 to 10 feet from the ground and 
one from somewhere near the top. 

I wish to point out that it will be very much to your in- 
terest to have such samples prepared. The director advises 
me that the laboratory will publish these results under the 
auspices of the Austrian Government, and in view of the 
fact. that this is probably the highest authority which 
could be obtained its offer to do this work practically free 
will mean a great deal. I am very sure that if we send only 
indiscriminate samples, taken at random, it ought to be very 
little trouble for you to get one or more of the mills to saw 
out the samples. In order that there may be no mistake 
I have written out brief directions on a separate sheet. 
Another point which will be necessary to state in connec- 
tion with the samples is the region in which they are 
zrown; that is, in general, the approximate elevation and 
whether the trees grew in dense or open stands. I believe 
that this is a most exceptional opportunity, and I think 
you will fully realize what it means. 

The director also asks that, if we can do so consistently. 
in addition to the two kinds of wood which we are interested 
in, we send some sample pieces, say about 4 by 4 by 6 inches 
of other kinds of wood. If you can conveniently do this, I 
would ask that they get some pieces of white pine, hem- 
lock, balsam or any of the other timbers which are sawed by 
the mills which cut out the larch and fir samples. : 

In view of the fact that the director asks that I give him 
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an early reply, I would appreciate your advising me what I 
can say to him. a 
Very truly yours, HERMANN VON SCHRENK. 
The secretary wanted to know if the mills would 
furnish the samples. President Hart suggested that 
the secretary should ask a number of different con- 
cerns to each furnish a part of the samples needed, and 
stated that doubtless they would be forthcoming. 

Adjournment was then taken for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session, called to order promptly at 
o’clock by President Hart, who is making a record 
as a business-like executive, opened with a discussion 
of the bureau of grades. It was thought by some that 
the inspectors are’ devoting too much time to eastern 
complaints, and not enough to grades at mills. Secre- 
tary Cooper explained that eastern inspection is very 
much desired by many members and that, in a measure, 
it paid for itself. There was considerable discussion, 
in the course of which it developed that formerly there 
were four inspectors and now but three, and that. more 
lumber from members now goes east, requiring the 
attention of one inspector in the East. Eventually it 
was decided to employ an additional inspector, to help 
out in home territory. 

There was also much discussion as to whether mem- 
bers should pay for special inspection. A. W. Wen- 
dorf, St. Joe, Idaho, favored keeping an inspector in 
the East and the general sentiment was in favor of it. 
Whenever an inspector is required to spend several 
days at a mill on special work the mill will be expected 
to pay for the extra services. 








As the Pacific Logging Congress will meet in Spo- 
kane next year George M. Cornwall, its secretary, was 
called upon to tell briefly of its objects, which he did, 
and mentioned among other things that next year when 
it shall meet here, its members will be the guests of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., which would then demon 
strate what it has done in electrical logging. This was 
one of the things that influenced the selection of this 
city as the next meeting place. He mentioned thi 
standardization of logging tools and the movement to 
establish courses of logging engineering in western 
universities as the most important things brought out 
by the last congress, 

E. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, Portland, Ore., who always has 
something good to say at meetings of this sort, when 
called upon, did not ‘‘make a speech’’ but read insteaa 
the following poem he had written: 


The Firebug and the East Wind. 


(A Ballad of the Pacific Coast.) 


“No, I'll not burn my slash this year,” 
The mossback logger said; 

“Tll trust to God and luck again, 
Expense is what I dread.” 


“It’s time to hit the trail again,” 
The careless camper said, 

And left his little fire ablaze 
Within its leafy bed. 


“I'll tight another cigarette,’”’ 
The idle loafer said, 

And chucked his old snipe in the brush, 
One end still glowing red. 


“Let’s punch the screen out of the stack,” 
The donkey fireman said. 

And so he did, and all the sparks 
Sailed blithely overhead. 


“Come on, we'll dump our ashes now,” 
. The railroad trainmen said. 
The train soon fanned them far and wide 
As on its way it sped. 


“Good time to fire my slashing now,” 
The thrifty rancher said, 

And touched it off without a thought 
Of how far it might spread. 


“I think I'll blow an hour or two,’’ 
The restless east wind said; 

Then liked it so he changed his mind 
And blew a week instead. 


“Millions in lives and timber lost,”’ 
The newspapers next said. 

What made those fires all start at once? 
We wondered as we read. 


“Tt wasn’t us, it was that wind,”’ 
The fools in chorus said. 

So they’re alive and loose this year— 
We hope the wind is dead. 


There followed several brief talks on the part of 
newspaper men at the request of the Chair, after which 
a final announcement was made of the excursion to 
Spirit Lake the following morning, and the entertain 
ment to be afforded by the Panhandle Lumber Co. 
there, after which the meeting adjourned. 


Those Present. 


R. M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Blackwell Lbr. Co. 

A. W. Cooper, Spokane; Secretary. 

A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 

E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore.; Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Ass'n. 

Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont.; A. C. M. Co. (Lumber Depart- 
ment). 

B. H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho; Dover Lbr. Co. 

H. L. Soare, Hope, Idaho; Hope Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

B. F. Pierce, Orin; Winslow Lbr. Co. 

Cc. H. Fancher, Spokane; Milwaukee Land Co. 

T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Idaho; Humbird Lbr. Co. 

W. W. Catlin, Sandpoint, Idaho; Humbird Lbr. Co. 

R. S. Keizer, Spokane; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 

Paul M. Lachmund, Potlatch, Idaho; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 

F, A. Shultis, Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Bonners Ferry Lbr. Co 

George L. Gardner, Spokane; Lamb-Davis Lbr. Co. 

C, A. Cassidy, Dover, Idaho; Dover Lbr. Co. 

B. L. Willis, Newport; Fidelity Lbr. Co. 

Cc. P. Lindsley, Spokane; Craig Mountain Lbr. Co. 

E. W. Harris, Dalkena; Dalkena Lbr. Co. 

Charles B. Sanderson, Spokane; Milwaukee Land Co. 

J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 

J. S. Rhodes, North Yakima; Cascade Lbr. Co. 

A. W. Wendorf, St. Joe, Idaho; Milwaukee Land Co. 

W. S. Rosenberry, Rose Lake, Idaho; Rose Lake Lumber Co 
P. Reardon, Spokane; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 
T. Shafer, Spokane; Western Wood Preserving Co. 

F. W. Dewart, Spokane. 

. O. Hawksett, Spirit Lake, Idaho; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Idaho; Post Falls Lbr. & Mfg. Co 
H. E. Halsell, Fresno, Cal. 

KE. Enoch, Deer Park: Standard Lbr. Co. 

MacClellan Lanning, Portland, Ore.; N. W. Ass’n of Box Mfrs 
J. E. Fredrickson, Spokane; chief inspector. 

Geo. M. Barline, Spokane; Washington Mill Co. 

J. C. Barline, Spokane; Washington Mill Co. 

a McCullough, Minneapolis, Minn.; McCullough & Mc- 

Mullen. 


THE TRIP TO SPIRIT LAKE. 


_. Wednesday a number of the members of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association with members of the 








(1) Idaho & Washington Northern Depot. (2) Office of Panhandle Lumber Co. (3) Residence of F. A. Blackwell, President of Panhandle Lumber Co. (4) Residence of O. E. Hawksett, 


General Superintendent, Panhandle Lumber Co. 


SOME OF THE BUILDINGS IN SPIRIT LAKE, IDAHO, WHICH REFLECT CREDIT UPON THE RESIDENTS OF THE CITY, ALL OF WHOM ARE STANCH 
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bureau of grades, of which Kenneth Ross is chairman, 
left Spokane at 8a. m. over the Idaho & Washington 
Northern railway for Spirit Lake, where during the 
day they were the guests of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., one of whose large plants is located there and the 
other at Ione, Wash., on the banks of the Pend 
d’Oreille River, 50 miles further north. 

The trip was to give opportunity to the lumbermen 
to inspect the grading methods of the Panhandle Lum- 
ber Co., as well as look over its excellent plant and also 
on account of the Spirit Lake Chautauqua’s interesting 
program for the occasion, it having a lumber flavor. 
Arriving at Spirit Lake the visiting lumbermen were 
received by the officials of the Panhandle company, in- 
eluding I. A. Blackwell, president; E. O. Hawksett, 
general superintendent; R. G. Keizer, manager of sales 
at the Spokane office. They were shown about the 
plant with the assistance of S. A. McCoubrey, yard 
superintendent, and Jerry Lambert, mill superintendent. 


THE SPIRIT LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 


Spirit Lake is a child of the Panhandle Lumber Co. 
Out of the virgin forest the company a few years age 
carved a townsite, built a sawmill and railroad, laid 
out a city and to-day it is one of the most thriving 
cities in the panhandle of Idaho, a town of fine homes, 
paved streets, cement sidewalks, brick and concrete 
stores, banks, hotels and other business buildings. Much 
of its progress is due to F. A. Blackwell, the presiding 
genius, and his associates. Mr, Blackwell came to the 
Inland Empire 12 years ago and, living at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, bought timber for himself and eastern 
associates, eventually disposing of a large block of the 
holdings to other parties. Meantime he began his 
career as a developer of the panhandle of Idaho by 
building an electric line from Coeur 
d’Alene to Spokane. It was later 


forest untouched, and in among these trees of pine, fir 
and cedar have been erected tents sufficient to take 
care of hundreds of visitors, together with auditorium 
tents, dining tents, bathing pavilion and everything to 
make a Chautauqua pleasant. The first Spirit Lake 
Chautauqua will close tomorrow, having had a very 
successful meeting. 

While the visiting lumbermen and inspectors were 
busy discussing grading rules in the planing mill, 
lumber sheds and yard of the Panhandle Lumber Co., 
the ladies were taken for a ride on Spirit Lake 
and when they returned at noon luncheon was served 
at the Chautauqua grounds in one of the large dining 
pavilions and afterward they strolled about the 
grounds and later, at 2 o’clock, gathered in the big 
auditorium tent where the program of the afternoon 
was given. All of this was presented to the visitors 
complimentary by the Panhandle Lumber Co., the hosts 
of the occasion. 

On account of the lumbermen being present some- 
what of a lumber program had been arranged for the 
special occasion in the Chautauqua auditorium, begin- 
ning with an interesting address by E. T. Allen, of 
Portland, Ore., forester of the Western Forestry & Com- 
servation Association, who discussed the forest re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest, and was listened to 
with rapt attention by the lumbermen present as well 
as by a large audience of regular attendants upon the 
Chautauqua. Mr, Allen’s address appears on page 38 of 
this issue. This was followed by an address by George 
M. Cornwall, Portland, on the idea of establishing 
courses of training for logging engineers in the State 
educational institutions of the West. This idea was 
recommended by the Pacific Logging Congress at its 
recent meeting in Tacoma. Mr. Cornwall outlined the 


Great Lumber 
Interests. 

The Panhandle Lum- 
ber Co. is operating its 
plant at Spirit Lake 
days only and is run-° 
ning in the same way - 
at Ione. The Spirit 
Lake plant is equipped 
with two double cutting 
bands, one made by the 
Diamond JIron Works 
and the other by the 
Phoenix Manufacturing 
Co. At the Ione plant 
are two double cutting 
Diamond Iron Works 
bands. The output of 
each plant is 125,000 
feet in 10 hours. The 
planing mill at Spirit 
Lake is operated by 
electricity and at Ione 
both the sawmill and 
planing mill are elec- 
trically run. At these 
two plants about 20 per ee oy a ae 
ate yo output is SELL, SPOKANE, WASH. 

At Couer d’ Alene the Blackwell Lumber Co., of 
which F, A, Blackwell is also president, is running 
day and night temporarily, and is sawing about 50 per 
cent white pine. This plant has a capacity of 200,000 
feet in 10 hours. The outputs of both these plants are 
handled by R. G. Keizer, manager of sales, suite 1309-11 

Old National Bank Building, Spokane, 











bought by the Inland Empire Railway 
system. Then Mr. Blackwell organ- 
ized the Panhandle Lumber Co., buying 
extensive timber holdings in the pan- 
handle of Idaho and in eastern Wash- 
ington, north of Spokane and on to 
near the Canadian boundary. To de- 
velop these timber holdings he built 
the Idaho & Washington Northern 
Railway from Grand Junction, Idaho, 
a distance of over 100 miles to Spirit 
Lake, Newport and along the Pend 
d’Oreille River to Ione and ending 
at Metaline, the center of a rich min- 
ing district on the banks of the Pend 
d’Oreille River, where Mr. Blackwell 
is also interested in a cement manu- 
facturing plant. The Idaho & Wash- 
ington Northern Railway has a road- 
bed and equipment equal to, if not 
superior to those of any railroad in 
the thickly settled districts of the 
East. Magnificent Pullman  electric- 
lighted cars are operated over this line from Spokane 
to Metaline, traversing a picturesque forest region 
and rich farming section along the banks of the 
Pend d’Oreille River. 

At Spirit Lake are the roundhouse, shops and other 
buildings of the railroad as well as the great lumber 
plant of the Panhandle Lumber Co. Here the hillside 
has been parked and the road from the depot to the 
town winds through green lawns watered by cooling 
fountains. On the hillside in flowers are the words 
‘‘Spirit Lake’’ and on the boulevards above are a 
number of beautiful homes including the home of F. A. 
Blackwell, now occupied by his son, R. F. Blackwell, 
general manager of the railroad. Near by at Spirit 
Lake is the home of E. O. Hawksett, general superin- 
tendent of the company. 

In following out the policy of doing everything pos- 
sible to develop Spirit Lake, as well as other communi- 
ties along the line of the railroad, Mr. Blackwell en- 
couraged the idea of establishing a Chautauqua on the 
banks of Spirit Lake and helped the movement in every 
way, which resulted in W. C. Smith, chief engineer of 
the Idaho & Washington Northern, being elected presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua association, which has taken 
over 25 acres of ground on the banks of the lake about 
a quarter of a mile from the depot at Spirit Lake, pre- 
sented by the Panhandle Lumber Co. The grounds have 
been cleared of the underbrush and parked, leaving the 
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and during the present year the two 
companies with their three mills will 
probably turn out 150,000,000 feet of 
lumber. In the selling offices in Spo- 
kane Don Lawrence looks after stocks 
and orders and C. A. Weiss has charge 
of the office force. 


Those Present. 


Visiting local lumbermen and ladies 
who enjoyed the festivities at Spirit 
Lake to-day at the courtesy of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co. included the 
following: 


H. E. Halseil, Fresno, Cal. 

E. Enoch, Deer Park; Standard Lbr. Co. 
Mary Enoch, Deer Park. 

. F. Price, Orin; Winslow Lbr. Co. 
G. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 
Charlotte Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 
Beatrice Hawksett, Spirit Lake, Idaho. 
Elizabeth Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 
Cc. F. Chapin, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


AND MEMBERS OF THE BUREAU OF GRADES IN YARD OF THE T. S. Patchel, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 


PANHANDLE LUMBER CO., SPIRIT LAKE, IDAHO. 


history of logging as a vocation, tracing it back to the 
days of Solomon, who had logged cedars of Lebanon, 
and followed the industry to the present time. He out- 
lined a course of training in colleges or universities 
to prepare young men for better taking up the prin- 
cipal problems in developing and carrying on logging 
operations. His address was likewise listened to with 
interest. The Chautauqua auditorium affords a most 
excellent place for public exercises, the seats being 
raised so as to give a good view of the stage, prettily 
decorated with American flags and over all a huge cir- 
cus tent, the sides of which were pulled down to allow 
the breeze to blow in, affording a view of the placid 
waters of Spirit Lake in the distance to be seen 
through forest pines, cedars and balsams. 

The Chautauqua program the entire afternoon was 
most excellent. Following the addresses of Mr, Allen 
and Mr. Cornwall, a concert was given by an orchestra 
of 30 players, led by Judson W. Mather, after which 
Katherine Oliver rendered several recitals in Scotch 
characters. Miss Oliver held her hearers to the last 
and was greeted with vociferous applause. 

Following the Chautauqua exercises the visiting lum- 
bermen and their ladies strolled about the grounds, 
some enjoying boat rides on the lake or otherwise 
amusing themselves and returning to Spokane late in 
the afternoon. 


W. Buckley, Spirit Lake, Idaho. 
David Meyers, Spirit Lake, Idaho. 
Frank B. Cole, Tacoma. 
R. G. Keizer, Spokane; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
MacClellan Lanning, Portland, Ore.; Northwestern Ass’n. of 
Box Mfrs. 
Cc. H. Richardson, Missoula, Mont.; Western Lbr. Co. 
Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont.; Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
S. A. McCoubrey, Spirit Lake, Idaho; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
Cc. W. Kemp, Spirit Lake, Idaho; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
A. Blackwell, Spirit Lake, Idaho; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Blackwell Lbr. Co. 
. F. White, Laclede, Idaho; A. C. White Lbr. Co. 
A. Dickinson, Ione; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 
. W. Cooper, Spokane; Western Pine Mfrs’. Ass'n. 
W. H. Lamping, Spokane; Craig Mountain Lbr. Co. 
Mrs. W. H. Lamping, Spokane. 
H. L. Soare, Hope, Idaho; Hope Lbr. & Mfg. Co 
Mrs. H. L. Soare, Hope, Idaho. 
Cc. N. Buffum, Ione; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
Mrs. C. N. Buffum, Ione. 
John Holberg, Ione; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
Geo. Brown, Ione; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
A. O. E. Hanasen, Spirit Lake, Idaho; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
Mrs. A, O. E. Hanasen, Spirit Lake, Idaho. 
John D. Cress, Seattle; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mrs. E. O. Hawksett, Spirit Lake, Idaho. 
E. B. Fish, Spirit Lake, Idaho; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
Mrs. E. B. Fish, Spirit Lake, Idaho. 
Mrs. Alexander Reed Powell, Spirit Lake,, Idaho. 
Fred H. Gilman, Seattle; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
J. B. Miller, Ione; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
M. C. Hembrook, Ione; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
A. H. Olson, Ione; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
Richard Hawkinson, Ione; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
J. E. Frederickson, Spokane; Western Pine Bureau of Grades. 
Mrs. J. E. Frederickson, Spokane. 
E. T. Allen, Forester, Portland, Ore.; Western Forestry & 
Conservation Ass’n. 
Cc. A. Cassidy, Dover, Idaho;, Dover Lbr. Co. 
Gus Danielson, Dover, Idaho; Dover Lbr, Co. 
c. A. Rockstrom, Spokane; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 
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GROUP OF WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS AND LADIES WHO ATTENDED SPIRIT LAKE (IDAHO) CHAUTAUQUA JULY 30. 
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CITIZENS’ INTEREST IN PROTECTING AND PERPETUATING FORESTS. 





[Address by E. T. Allen at Spirit Lake (Idaho) Chautauqua, on July 31, Before Members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.] 


If in your home town, 


where community relations are so 
closely under your 


eye that they are familiar and clear to 
you, one single industry employed two-thirds of the indus- 
tria! population, and an eighth of the entire adult maic 
population, produced half of “all your manufactured products 
and paid 25 per cent of your taxes, you would not think 
twice before conceding it to be a tremendous benefit demand- 
ing every citizen’s support. Anything threatening its dis- 
continuance would be a menace to be fought vigorously ; any- 
thing promising to increase it would be encotraged in any 
way possible. Town officials, chamber of commerce, citizens 
—all would seek its permanence and development just as 
you have seen them do often when occasion offered to pro- 
mote enterprises of advantage to the community. 

Let me present another illustration. If you live in Nez 
Perce County, you would consider destruction of wheat- 
growing a calamity ; if in Ada County, you would not de- 
liberately injure the fruit industry. by enlarging my illus- 
tration from your home town to a whole county I weaken it 
a little, do-I not? It has just the same point, but in some 
way it is: not so personal. This is the reason why the 
management of this convention asked me to talk about forest 
resources. It would be superfluous to make a speech to an 
audience wholly from a lumber town to inform them that it 
would be a bad thing if all their sawmills were to burn 
down and throw everycne out of work. The doctors and 
merchants would know that just as well as the mill hands. 
The reason why we do not all fully realize the importance 
of our forest resources to our own welfare is not because 
it is really more remote, but because it is not under our 
eye every day. The relation of forest industry to the State 
of Idaho is exactly that of the illustrative industry to the 
town I mentioned in beginning. And the same is true, or 
even more striking in some States, of the entire Pacific 
Northwest. 

The State of Idaho and the three states adjoining it, 
Montana, Washington and Oregon, contain 1,131,500,000,000 
feet of standing merchantable timber. It is hard to realize 
what these figures mean. This is nearly half, four-tenths, 
to be exact, of all the timber in the United States. It would 
run all the sawmills in the United States, at present capac- 
ity, 28 years. At $2 a thousand stumpage (it will not 
average less in value when cut) it is worth over $2,225,- 
000,000. If it is all saved for manufacture, not burned up; 
it will bring into these four States not less than $17,000,000, 
probably more, since lumber must be higher in time. 4 

Oregon contains about 48 per cent of this timber, its 
estimated 545,000,000,C00 feet being nearly one-fifth of the 
Nation’s supply. Idaho has about 129,C00,000,000, or over 
11 per cent. Only about two-thirds of all in these four 
States is in private hands, the rest being held by the States 
themselves and by the Government. Washington has the 
greatest proportion in private ownership, or about 75 per 
cent, and Montana the least, about 33 per cent. In Idaho 
39 per cent is privately and 61 per cent publicly owned. In 
all, the proportion under public control seems to safeguard 
against any monopolistic command of prices. The balance 
is very similar in urope, where Government regulation of 
forest matters is strict. In German 4644 per cent of the 
forest area is privately owned, or more than in Idaho. In 
Austria the proportion is 61 per cent, in France 65 per cent, 
and in Norway 70 per cent, or nearly the same as in 
Washington. 

Relative Ownership. 


Aside from a possible influence upon prices through specu- 
lative monopoly, which we have seen need not alarm us in 
the Pacific Northwest, the chief importance of relative own- 
ership lies in its effect upon tax revenue. State and Govern- 
ment timber is not exempt from contribution to the cost of 
local government. When sold the former contributes wholly 
to State institutions and its importance in land-grant States 
like Idaho, where 1,000,000 acres are State owned, is tre- 
mendous in reducing taxation to support schools and like 
benefits, or, better yet, to insure their support. And most 
of the Government timber, being in National forests which 
are required by law to return 25 per cent of their gross pro- 
ceeds to the local school and road funds, will be another 
enormous source of revenue when it becomes more accessible. 
Private timber, however, pays now and every year, and its 
proportion of the total tax burden is seldom realized. In 
Uregon it pays 33% per cent of all taxes and in Idaho. where 
there is much less forest area, fully 25 per cent. The im- 
perative necessity of protecting these three great sources of 
community revenue from destruction by fire, and of perpetu- 
ating them, should be evident. Anything else means greatly 
ine reased taxes upon all forms of property, and a direct blow 
to education and development. 

3ut it is as un industrial resource that we can measure 
the community value of the Northwest’s remarkable forests 
most strikingly, if we will only visualize it as we would 
an industry in our home town. Everyone knows that our 
lumbering has not yet become much more than a mere 
scratching of the forest, comparatively. A man in a bal- 
loon could hardly see our cutting areas in a sea of un- 
touched timber. Our four States make up only 18 per cent 
of the National annual lumber cut. Idaho ranks twenty- 
first among the States in lumber production. Yet in 1909, 
when the last accurate census figures were obtained, the 
forest products of the four States were valued at over 
$137,225,000 and most of them were sold in outside markets 
meaning that something like $375,000 a day of outside 
money came into these States. And there has probably been 
10 per cent increase since 1909, at least. 

The same census showed that 86 per cent of the entire 
value of the forest product was expended the same year for 





wages, rent, taxes, and like local costs; in other words, 
going directly into local circulation, and this did not in- 
clude .ocal expenditure of the profits. Taking the 1909 


census and adding only 10 per cent for increase, the lumber 
industry in the four northwestern States maintains nearly 
3,000 separate manufacturing establishments and twice as 
many devoted to logging, and-each of these means a little 
or big community, not only self- -supporting but also buying 
farm products, merchandise and service from all kinds of 
business and professional workers, all over the States. 


A Few Comparisons. 


Over 80,000 persons in these States are engaged in manu- 
facturing forest products. Perhaps this does not sound im- 
pressive until you make a few comparisons. On the basis 
of tive to a family it means the direct support of a popula- 
tion of 400,000—much greater than the entire population 
of Idaho. Obviousty such a number of people require the 
services and products of another great army of workers, how 
large you can judge somewhat by recalling the business done 
in towns you have seen existing upon a single industry such 
as a railway division point or an exclusively mining or 
milling town. It means that in Idaho alone, which has not 
get developed its lumbering in comparison with some of its 
neighbors, about two-thirds of its entire manufacturing 
population is employed in making forest products. It means 
that in my own State of Oregon lumber manufacture brings 
in more outside money than fish, wool, wheat and fruit 
combined. It means chat in Washington lumber comprises 
75 or 8O per cent of all the freight shipped out of the State 
by boat or rail. In short, it means that the strictly lumber- 
ing pay roll is by far the biggest in the Northwest, amount- 


ing to approximately $65,000,000, without counting the de- 
pendent industries, and this although the industry is in 


its infancy. Most of the crop is yet to be harvested, to 
bring in billions instead of sitions of outside money to be 
distributed through every artery of labor, commerce and 
agriculture. 

These are the reasons why it makes comparatively little 
difference to the community who owns the timber. Had we 


retained public title to all the stumpage instead of a third, 
we would, it is true, share the value remaining in this after 
all charges of interest, taxes, protection and losses are met. 
But we have seen that even before these are paid less than 


15 per cent of our forest revenue goes to the stumpage 
owner. Our 85 per cent interest in it remains just as 


real as though we owned every stick. 

Nor have I mentioned the countless less direct benefits. 
It is unnecessary to review the vital importance of forest 
cover to safeguard the streams that irrigate our crops, 
supply our cities and turn our wheels. Less evident, 
but not less real, is the influence of a cheap and plentiful 
timber supply upon the cost of our common commodities. 
It affects every pocketbook that must pay for-fuel to burn 
and lumber to build houses, fences or fruit boxes. Timber 
and water are hardly less essential to mining than ore it- 
self. Searcely an article we use or eat but requires wood 
in its making or handling, even if not as an actual constii- 
uent. The cost of our groceries and everything else that 
comes to us by freight is raised in proportion to the cost 


of ties and car material to the railroads and to the loss 
of lumber traffic. 
To sum up, forest wealth is community wealth. It means 


economy and comfort in our own living and a tremendous 
revenue in selling it to less fortunate States and countries, 
a revenue that is outside money, not the trading of our 
own dollars among ourselves. And we have more of it on 
the Pacific coast than has the rest of the Nation combined. 
It means prosperity more certainly than any other resource 
we have, because while other regions may produce other 
commodities they need or go without they must have lumber 
and must come to us for it. 

Nor will they be long in coming. The factor which 
determines the development of our forest industry is not 
so much how much we have as how much other regions 
nearer the chief markets have, and this again is something 
we are likely to overlook because it is not under our eye. 
The very development of one region may mean that it will 
soon be exhausted and that another like Idaho, whose forests 
are comparatively untouched, may be drafted upon suddenly. 
Authorities differ as to the duration of the Nation’s entire 
mature supply, but few place it over 50 years. Of this 
supply, 54 per cent is on the Pacific coast, 22% per cent 
in the South, 3% per cent in the lake States, and the re- 
maining 20 per cent scattered through the rest of the United 
States. The heaviest cutting is being done in the East and 
South. .We are whittling into our more than half at a 
present rate of Jess than a fifth of the Nationa’s whole cut. 
They are taking four-fifths out of their small “half.” If 
the whole supply will not last 50 years, it looks as though 
their cake is being eaten pretty rapidly. Moreover, our 
development will begin to jump far ahead of their actual 
exhaustion ; indeed, it is doing so now, both because of the 
demand for special products that a thinned-out region can 
not supply and because thinning-out forces the movement 
of many mills. We do not have to look into any dim future 
for our millions of community revenue to turn into billions. 


Morals That May Be Drawn. 


The first moral to draw from these facts 
thousand feet of timber burned up, instead of saved for 
manufacture, means, besides the loss to the owner, either 
private, State or Government, a loss of from $10 upward to 
the community. It also means danger to the lives and 
property of settlers, labor turned away empty-handed, re- 
duced markets for our crops and goods, heavier taxation on 
other property, and disturbed stream flow. It means higher 
cost of living, with less money to- pay it. 

The second moral is that ali these evils except danger of 
burning people to death result also from failure to have a 
thousand feet of timber grow where it might grow. I have 
pointed out that the Pacific coast is virtually the Nation’s 
woodlot. The same reasons that make it so should con- 
tribute even more to keeping it so. Our forests have five 
times as much timber on an acre as eastern forests because 
climate and species combine under peculiarly favorable cir- 
cumstances. This advantage applies all the more to grow- 
ing a second crop. They may compete in cutting the mature 
ones we both found waiting for us, but not in growing an- 
other. Ours will get big much quicker. 

The third moral is that forest industry, as well as forests, 
is what we want to conserve and foster. Except as they 
protect our streams and game, forests are not very useful 
unless used. The community has most to gain from their 
preservation if it also encourages and helps to a sound. 
permanent footing the industry that makes them usable and 
worth preserving. It should be on a basis that will keep 
it with us forever. 

It was suggested that I give an additional talk here upon 
the State’s interest in the forest problem. It seems to me 
I have failed to make myself clear to-day if this interest 
is not already evident. ‘The immensity of our forest re- 
sources and their vital relation to every citizen prove that 
forest protection is prosperity imsurance and vice versa. 
Forest destruction hits at every pocketbook, every home, 
every school. If the shadow of extinction were to fall over 
our other great industries, warning us that after a few 
short years of usefulness our farms ‘shall lie abandoned, our 

-anneries idle, our mines unworked, our factories smokeless, 
should we argue as to whether the State is interested? 

State interest involves State duty. It has always seemed 
inconsistent te the forester that so many States whose 
forests bring many times more revenue than their wool, wil! 
appropriate “thousands for coyote scaips and nothing for the 
scalns of people who burn up the woods and the settiers in 
them; or provide generously for fighting fruit pests and hog 
cholera or for hatching trout, and nothing for fighting fire 
or encouraging forest repro- 


is that every 


fool can not be expected to respect forest laws and their 
es if the respectable and intelligent are indifferent. 
Legislators can not be expected to establish a far-seeing 
forest policy for the State if their constituents evince no 
interest. It is the attitude of you and your neighbors 
toward the inconsistencies I have just related that deter- 
mines whether Idaho shall safeguard the welfare and lives 
of its citizens. 
Idaho’s Progress. 


In one respect Idaho has already made great progress. 
Its so-called Fallon fire law, which provides for cooperation 
between the State and the private owner in a way that 
stimulates the latter to greater effort than he makes in most 
regions and also insures the State the most efficient protec- 
tion with the least burden and expense, was nothing short of 
inspiration and has pointed the way for several other 
states. It has developed in northern Idaho what are gener- 
ally considered the most advanced and efficient patroi: and 
fire-fighting organizations in America. Without them, north 
Idaho would probably have been wiped off the map in 1910, 
with attendant horrors and distress such as the Nation has 
never known outside of war. It is to be hoped not only that 
this law will not only continue to be supported, but also 
that it will be utilized by the entire forested portion of the 
State. Its success where in operation is testified to alike by 
forest owners, State officials and the Government. 

It is more difficult to prescribe what should be done to 
encourage reforestation. There are on the Pacific coast 
fully 20,000,000 acres of burned and cut-over land that 
could, if encouraged to do so, yield another 500,000,000,000 
feet of timber in 60 years, and there are 120,000,000 acres 
of virgin timber which, if restocked after cutting, could 
again produce 60,000,000,000 feet a year, as much as the 
Nation now uses. 

These areas should continue to be a source of tax revenue 
employ labor and support industry, supply our forest needs, 
bring money into the State, and protect our streams. Much 
of it is being allowed to become a desert; nontaxable, non- 
productive, a fire menace, and in every way a dead loss to 
the community. The Government is doing something with 
the portion it controls, although Congress should enable it 
to do more. The fire menace and absence of suitable tax 
laws, such as are applied to growing forests by all countries 
that practice forestry discourage the private owner. I be- 
lieve the time not far distant “when we who have the Na- 
tion’s wood lot will encourage forest growing by only an- 
nually deferring taxation of “the crop until its cattle, fur- 
nishes income with which to pay the tax. In the meantime 
the main thing is to guard these areas from fire. Most of 
them will restock naturally if permitted. 

All these things, including also the acquiring and wise 
management of more state-owned forest land, will become 
a settled state policy and function when you and your 
neighbors realize not only that you are the ones who pay for 
leaving them undone, but also that you are as responsible 
as anyone else for their being undone. Public sentiment 
carries all ends, good or pad, and to educate the public in 
forest economics is the task before us. It is your voice, not 
mine, that tells legislators to support forest protection and 
tells public officials to prosecute the fool with the fire brand. 
While we are discussing the problem in words to-day, hun- 
dreds of men are w orking hard in the mountains to save the 
forests. Some are hired by the Government, some by the 
State and some by the “timber baron,’ but every one is 
working for you and me. Are you with them, or against 
them ? 

PPA VIVO 


An important part of the work of the recently organ- 
ized Chamber of Commerce of the United States will be 
performed through The Nation’s Business, its official 
organ, the first number of which will be issued Septem- 
ber 2. An official announcement states that the publica- 
tion ‘‘will be a compendium of progress news,’’ and 
that ‘‘by regarding progress matters throughout the 
Nation as of interest to al! the Nation, it will be part 
of the work of the chamber to furnish progress informa- 
tion in such a way as to link all parts of the Nation 
together in the patriotism of development.’’ 
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IMMENSE LOG RAFT TOWED TO CANADIAN 
MILLS. 


The accompanying cut shows part of a log raft 
which was brought to Sarnia, Ontario, August 5, 
having been towed from Georgian Bay by a fleet of 
tugs. The raft contained 6,000,000 feet and will be 
sawed by the Cleveland-Sarnia Sawmills Co. (Ltd.) at 
Sarnia. The company manufactures lath and also ear- 
ries a large stock of norway and white pine lumber. 
The mills run the year around and the company 
claims the distinction of ‘‘having the goods’’ at all 
times. It makes a specialty of heavy pine timbers 
cut to order any length up to 60 feet from pine or 
British Columbia fir. A. F. Holden is president of 
the company, J. M. Diver vice president and general 
manager and E. C. Barre assistant manager. 
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RAFT CONTAINING 6,000,000 FEET TOWED FROM GEORGIAN BAY TO SARNIA, ONT. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


August 13—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

August 20-22—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

August 27-30—Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

August 28-30—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Detroit, Mich. 

August 31—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Burbridge 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Seer pe Cenatn Forestry Association Convention, 


Victoria, B. C. 
October 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
nd. 





COMING CONVENTION OF THE CANADIAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 5.—James Lawler, secretary of 
the Canadian Forestry Association, was in Toronto last 
week completing arrangements for the forestry conven- 
tion to be held at Victoria, B. C., September 4-6. Mr. 
Lawler states that the question of forest conservation 
is arousing much interest in British Columbia on ac- 
count of the increasing values of timber and the en- 
actment by the provincial government of a new forest 
law of progressive character, establishing what is con- 
sidered to be the most complete forest service in Canada, 
with a large number of trained foresters employed. 
The Province of Ontario will be officially represented at 
the convention and it is expected that a good many 
Quebee and Ontario lumbermen will attend. 





PLANS FOR BUILDING LEAGUE MEETING 
ELABORATE. 


CoLumsus, OnI0, Aug. 5.—Elaborate plans are being 
made for the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Building Association League at Cedar Point, August 15, 
14 and 15. In addition to the regular business sessions 
of the league there is to be a varied entertainment, in- 
cluding a reception and a dance. The first morning of 
the convention will be devoted to the reports of officers. 
In the afternoon several important questions will be dis- 
cussed, including the taxation amendment to the consti- 
tution to be voted on September 3. James A. Devine 
and Nathan Dawson are among the Columbus men who 
will speak. On the second day of the convention J. E. 
Kinney, of Columbus, will be one of the speakers. 





NORTHERN PINE SEMIANNUAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 5.—The seventh semiannual 
meeting of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Hotel Radisson at Minneapolis on 
Tuesday, August 13. The meeting will convene at 2 
p. m. Reports of the secretary, treasurer and standing 
committees will be presented, and the association will 
listen to an address on advertising and to the discussion 
of several important subjects. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS MEET. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Aug. 6.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held its ygular monthly meeting here 
August 3. The attendance was light on account of a 
number of members being out of the city, some on their 
summer vacation and others at the camps supervising 
resumption of operations. 

Some of the camps resumed operations last week and 
others started Monday, so that by next week practically 
every camp in the district will be alive and active. 
Several thousand men will be put back to work as a 
result. The log market is firmer than for a long time, 
with an upward tendency, and loggers here say that the 
only benefit they have derived from the improvement in 
the lumber market so far is a larger volume of business. 
They believe themselves entitled to a larger margin of 
profit than has been possible during the dull period. 
The quantity of logs in the water and available for im- 
mediate use is said to be considerably less than normal, 
and with a steady demand there is little fear of over 
production for the fall. The intention is to keep the 
camps in operation till Christmas unless something un- 
forseen happens to shake the lumber market. Every 
indication points to a steadily increasing demand for 
lumber, reports from all markets buying from this section 
indicating low stocks and increasing demand. 

President H. C. Clair, of the association, in speaking of 
his stay on Grays Harbor and Puget Sound last week, 
stated that he found conditions there much improved, the 
effect of which will be felt here as well as elsewhere. 





. QUARTERED-OAK VENEER MANUFACTURERS 
MAY ORGANIZE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 5.—Representatives of about 
25 manufacturers of quartered oak veneer attended an 
informal dinner at the Denison Hotel in this city last 
Tuesday night. The manufacturers lave no formal 
organization but get together two or three times a year 
at an informal dinner and discuss trade conditions. 

Members of the trade from Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Tennessee and other States were present and they repre- 
sented about 60 per cent of the quartered oak veneer 
manufacturers of the country. Mr. Egbert, of Sanders 
& Egbert, Goshen, was toastmaster. 

According to those present the veneer trade is in a 
most healthy condition. It was shown that there has 
been no increase in the amount of stock on hand since 
February and that stocks are low while there are enough 





orders ahead to keep the manufacturers busy for at 
least three months. It was said the amount of stock 
on hand is not one-fourth as large as it was at this 
time last year. 

Prices have been firm for some time and one man- 
ufacturer present thought conditions would warrant his 
concern in increasing the price of quartered oak veneer 
$1 a thousand. Other manufacturers may make slight 
advances as conditions in their respective localities war- 
rant. 

It was suggested that it might be well to form an 
organization to look after the dinners which are given. 
A committee was appointed to formulate a plan of or- 
ganization and to suggest a name. This will be taken up 
at a dinner to be held within the next few months. 





BLAME FOR HIGH-PRICED LOGS PLACED ON 
BUYERS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 7—Harry E. Kline, superin- 
tendent of the Louisville Veneer Mills, addressed the 
Louisville Hardwood Club at a recent meeting on ‘‘ The 
Log Supply.’’ Taking as the basis of his discussion 
the fact that timber prices are admittedly high, and 
that in view of the price at which the manufactured 
product is sold they are excessively high, Mr. Kline ad- 
vanced the theory that log buyers have themselves to 
blame for the most part. 

He said that sales are usually made after bidding from 
every possible purchaser, and that log buyers allow them- 
selves to be pitted against each other in such a way that 
the logs always go to the highest bidder. Instead of ask- 
ing the timbermen to fix his price and then paying it, 
or not, the log man allows himself to be used as a means 
of advancing the price to a competitor. Mr. Kline be- 
lieves that the only way to solve the problem is for mill- 
men and veneer manufacturers to refuse to engage in 
auctions of this kind. 





MARKET CONDITIONS STATISTICS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 7.—The office force of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States is gathering statistics in order to get out the 
August bulletin on market conditions. Early returns 
indicate very little change as against last month’s report 
and the August edition will be practically the same. Sec- 
retary Doster has returned from a trip to Chicago and 
adjacent territory and reports business exceptionally good 
everywhere for the season of the year, poplar box boards 
being especially strong in demand and price. Association 
inspectors White and Statem were both held in this 
territory last week to look after local work, but will 
shortly resume their regular territory. 


~ 


EXPORT RATES ON HARDWOODS AGREED 
UPON. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 6.—The committee appointed 
by the National Lumber Exporters’ Association to ar- 
range contracts for the transportation of hardwood lum- 
ber from New Orleans to foreign ports with the steam- 
ship companies, has actually entered into contracts with 
these companies for rates from New Orleans to Antwerp 
and Amsterdam. The committee, however, has declined 
to close contracts to Liverpool and London, asserting 
that the rates were so high that the members of the com- 





- mittee preferred that individuals and firms engaged in 


the lumber business should make their own contracts. 
Among the members of the committee are George D. Bur- 
gess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.); Frank F. Fee, of Little 
Rock; Frank B. Robertson, of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
and J. J. Bruner, of the E. Sondheimer Co. Although 
rates have been closed to Amsterdam and Antwerp, it 
may be noted that the steamship companies have agreed 
to protect members against any lower rates that may be 
obtained by others. The basis on which these rates has 
been closed represents an advance of 6 to 7 cents a hun- 
dred pounds as compared with last year. 





Commissary Managers’ Annual 


A splendid program has been arranged for the 
second annual meeting of the National Commissary 
Managers’ Association, which will convene in the 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, August 20, 21 and 
22. The enthusiasm of members of this associa- 
tion is unexampled and the greatest interest has 
been displayed in the forthcoming meeting. At 
the annual meeting in 1911 the membership was 
about 400, whereas the list now exceeds 1,000. 
Though the association is only two years old, it 
has made the most phenomenal growth. 

Most of the discussions on the program are of a 
thoroughly practical nature and are designed to 
give assistance to the commissary manager in 
improving his methods of conducting a store and 
in eliminating many of the difficulties that have 
been in the way of progress. 

Forenoon sessions only will be held, the after- 
noon of each day being devoted to various forms 
of instructive recreation. The attendance, as in- 
dicated by acceptances already received, undoubt- 
edly will be very large and the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club is 
making great preparations for receiving and en- 
tertaining managers who will be present. 











NORTH CAROLINA CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The August bulletin of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, in addition to a number of articles commenting 
upon the July meeting of the organization, the box 
lumber situation, manufacturing costs, labor, ete., con- 
tains answers to inquiries sent to members of the asso- 
ciation bearing upon general trade conditions on July 
15, as follows: 

(35 Members Reporting). 
1. -Are your inquiries heavy, light or normal? 
7 heavy; 5 light; 22 normal. 
2. Are you making any special efforts to secure orders? 
31 no; 4 yes. 
3. How long will your present orders keep you busy? 
Planing Mill. Sawmill 
16—30 days or less. 11—30 days or less 

7—30 to 60 days. 12—30 to 60 days. 
2—Over 60 days. 8—Over 60 days. 

Has your order file increased or decreased within last 

two weeks? 

12 increased ; 14 decreased; 7 about the same. 

Is your general stock normal, above or below normal? 

13 normal; 2 above normal; 20 below normal. 

Has your stock increased or decreased in last two weeks? 

10 increased ; 13 decreased; 10 stationary. 

Do you find any increase in demand from retail yards? 

12 yes; 15 no. 

Are you having demand for much railroad and car 

material? 

6 yes; 18 no; 6 do not make any. 

9. Are prices good, fair or poor? 
17 good; 18 fair. 
10. Are collections good, fair or poor? 
19 good; 14 fair; 2 poor. 
11. Have you sufficient labor? 
14 yes; 20 no. 
12. What is your opinion of the business prospect for next 
two or three months? 
20 good; 6 very good; 9 fair. 

The report of stocks and orders as of July 1 com- 
piled from reports by 15 members show total stocks of 
rough lumber of 18,565,000 feet; orders on hand 36,- 
330,000 feet, showing amount oversold 21,957,000 feet. 
A total surplus of 4,192,000 feet occurred in No. 1, No. 
2 and No. 3 rough, these being the only grades in which 
a surplus was shown. The total stock of dressed lum- 
ber was 5,152,000 feet;. total orders 10,063,000 feet; 
amount oversold 5,139,000 feet. In No. 1 flooring there 
was a surplus of stock over orders totaling 200,000 
feet, and in No. 1 ceiling and partition a surplus of 
28,000 feet. All other items were oversold. The net 
total amount oversold, rough and dressed, was 22,676,- 
000 feet. 

The following is the report of cut and shipments for 
June at 33 mills: 
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Excess cut over shipments 1,478,000 feet. 
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HEARING POSTPONED. 


DENVER, CoLo., Aug. 5.—The case of the State against 
the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and 28 lumber companies of the State asking that they 
be enjoined from a combination to regulate prices, which 
was set for hearing at Greeley August 2, has been post- 
poned until August 20. 








CLASS OF KITTENS TO BE INITIATED. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 6.—A. D. Williams, Vicegerent 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo for the south- 
eastern district of West Virginia, has called a concatena- 
tion for August 14, in the fraternity hall at Marlinton, 
W. Va., a dinner at the Marlinton Hotel to follow the 
induction of a number of kittens into the mysteries of 
the order. The lumbermen of the Greenbrier Valley will 
renew acquaintances around the festive board. Among 
the speakers are expected to be State Game Warden J. 
A. Viqueeney, C. W. Maxwell, Dr. H. D. Hatfield, can- 
didate for governor on the Republican ticket; E. 
Stringer Boggess, of Clarksburg, one of the former Vice- 
gerents; G. P. Morgan, of Parkersburg; A. A. Rudy, of 
Elkins; George P. Franklin, of Hinton, and John L. 
Aleock, of John L. Alcock & Co., of Baltimore. 





CONCATENATION AT TOLEDO. 


Frank Spangler, Vicegerent Snark at Toledo, Ohio, 
has issued an unique announcement of a concatena- 
tion to be held at Toledo September 9. It is ex- 
pected that members from all parts of northwestern 
Ohio will be present and that the concatenation will 
be the largest and most successful ever held in Toledo. 
It will be held at 8 p. m. at the Builders’ Exchange 
on the fourth floor of the Smith & Baker Building, 
Superior and Adams Streets. Members who have can- 
didates for the class should secure applications from 
Vicegerent Spangler and assist him in every way pos- 
sible in making the concatenation a success. 





Among the exports from New Zealand during 1911 
is an item of $2,135,528 covering timber. The export 
of the same item during 1910 was $1,981,218. Every 
other item of export except timber showed a decrease 
in amount. During 1911 the total value of imports to 
New Zealand from the United States was $8,200,029, 
fully $200,000 above any preceding year. 
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LEGISLATIVE DOINGS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ADOPTED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—The Senate adopted the 
conference report on the agricultural appropriation bill 
Wednesday with only a little debate, that being heard 
by Senator Borah, of Idaho, on the provision for the 
segregation of agricultural iand from forest reserves. 
Senator Borah said that there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of acres of agricultural lands that have been 
placed in the forest reserves. They were not timber- 
lands. Upon them no timber has ever grown. They were 
good agricultural lands and needed by the settlers. The 
report was agreed to without change. 





NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 7.—The conferees on the 
agricultural appropriation bill have reached an agree- 
ment and presented their reports to the House and 
Senate. Under the Bureau of Plant Industry, an appro- 
priation of $5,000 is restored to the bill for studying 
methods of clearing off ‘‘logged-off’’ land for use in 
agricultural and dairying purposes. For the Forest 
Service the House agreed to the Senate amendment 
increasing the number of forest rangers at $1,200 each 
from 198 to 252 and dropping 54 forest rangers at 
$1,100, the net result being that 54 rangers are pro- 
moted $100 each, a total increase of $5,400. 

The House also agreed to the Senate amendment mak- 
ing the Fort Wingate (N. Mex.) Military Reservation 
part of the Zuni National Forest. The House also 
agreed to the Senate amendment for the protection of 
lands which have been contracted for purchase under the 
Weeks law but title to which has not yet passed to the 
Government. 

Under the conference report the appropriation for 
investigations of methods of wood distillation and for 
the preservative treatment of timber is increased by 
$5,000, as suggested by the Senate. Under this author- 
ity is given to investigate the best method of distillation 
of Douglas fir. The House also agrees to the Senate 


amendment increasing the appropriation for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire 
lanes, telephone lines, ete., by $125,000, which is $100,000 
below the estimates. 

A Senate amendment is also agreed to by the Senate 
appropriating $80,000 to meet the emergency caused by 
the continuous spread of the chestnut bark disease and 
makes $30,000 of this immediately available. The un- 
disputed items in the bill remain as passed by the House 
and Senate. 





NO TOLL FOR AMERICAN COASTWISE SHIPS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—The provision granting 
freedom from tolls to all American ships engaged in the 
coastwise trade was retained in the Panama Canal bill 
by the Senate by a vote of 44 to 11 late last night fol- 
lowing an all day discussion. Senators Brundage, Bur- 
ton, Crane, Fall, Gronna, Lodge, Nelson, Oliver, Penrose, 
Root and Wetmore supported Senator Burton’s motion 
to strike out the exemption from the tolls. The motion 
of Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, that the word ‘‘ex- 
clusively’’ be inserted so as to make the meaning of the 
provision more certain was adopted. The extension of 
the free toll privileges to American ships engaged in 
foreign trade may be doubtful and the vote close when 
amended section 11 reaches a vote. This section seeks 
to give railroad-owned ships the right to use the canal, 
a right that is denied in the House canal bill. 

The protest of Great Britain that the United States 
under the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty has 
not the right to make any discrimination in canal rates 
caused a stir in the Senate. Senator McCumber, of 
North Dakota, spoke at length upholding the attitude 
of Great Britain, while Senator Cummins, of Iowa, 
answered the British protest in no uncertain tone. Sena- 
tor LaFollette, of Wisconsin, has been selected to a 
place on the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
which was made vacant by the death of the late Senator 
Nixon, of Nevada. Senator LaFollette has attained a 
long-cherished ambition in being named as a member of 
this important committee, as he has long been a close 
student of interstate traffic affairs. 


LUMBER REQUISITIONS OF THE NAVY DEPART- 
E 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, of the Navy 
Department, announces the opening of bids for lum- 
ber on September 3, amounts and points of delivery 
as shown by the following schedules: 


Kind. Schedule 

Feet. Navy Yard, No. 

Gh, WIR: 22 seks ws s 4,000....Boston, Mass.........4769 

BOR, WED on sce ces SU000 so sPNOFTOI, VOis os 0.0000: NOD 
TA, GHARNUR: wuss 5.010 50 0 9 15,000... 76 


Pine, Oregon 


‘Mare Island, Cal.....4769 
Pine, yellow i 


.»Mare Island, Cal. 
-Newport, R. I... 





Pine, yellow . ‘ : 30,000. . Boston, Mass.... ae 
PAMS, FOUOW | sos 510,000 35,000....Charleston, S. C......4769 
Spruce, merchantable... 65,000....Brooklyn, N. Y.......4769 


Copies of formal schedules may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Washington, 
D. C., or from the pay office at the nearest navy yard. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., will open bids August 
27 for the following lumber requirements: 





Delivery - No. 
cia Sas ok Ta ae 9, ft. Washington, D, C 4749 
Baywood .. : ft. Washington, D. C. . ATAD 
Hickory . ft. Washington, D. C 4749 
Maple ..... ft. Washington, D. ¢ 4749 
CO cam ; ft. Washington, D, ¢ 4749 
Pine, Georgian ...<..% 90,000 ft. Washington, D, C 4749 
Pine, North Carolina.. 40,000 ft. Washington, D. C 4749 
Pine, ViTgitia «26060 47,000 ft. Washington, D, C 4749 
EAD; ANUMOR sca s esa 137,000 ft. Washington, D. C.......... 4749 
POTMRE oisccssicersce BUOD a Sesning¢on, BD, C........08 4749 
BOEMPE siccncvcccssss BED te. Mamngion, B, C..... 2.606 4749 
SUNEIIM os a5 ig an Sh 04 oR BOGOR at. BOOKING, NN. OY ..0s 64k sc0ws 4753 
Spruce, 200 stage planks. BPOORITH, ON. Mas sce cecccse 4753 


Persons interested in these schedules may obtain full 
information upon application to the navy pay office 
nearest each navy yard or at the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. 





The House on Monday passed a new bill for the 
sale of burnt timber on the public domain, reported 
from the Public Lands Committee to take the place 
of the bill previously vetoed by the President. Mr. 
Robinson explained the measure in response to ques- 
tions from several members of the House. 





MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF INTEREST 


NEW BRIDGE AT MEMPHIS PRACTICALLY 
ASSURED. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 6.—It remains only for Con- 
gress to pass the bill authorizing the construction of 
a new bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis. 
The city of Memphis, the county of Crittenden, Ark., 
and the officials of the Rock Island system have reached 
a satisfactory adjustment of all the matters in contro- 
versy and, just as soon as the necessary authority is 
obtained from Congress, it is announced that work will 
actually begin. It is estimated that the bridge will 
cost about $4,500,000. The terminals and other im- 
provements to be put in here by the Rock Island system, 
including the cost of the land, will amount to about 
$2,000,000. The Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, the 
Business Men’s Club, the City Club and all of the 
other business organizations here have lent their 
heartiest support toward the conclusion of negotiations 
looking to the building of this new bridge and there is 
much rejoicing over what has been accomplished. ‘The 
increased terminal facilities of the Rock Island system 
and the new bridge itself will be of vast advantage 
to lumber interests here and particularly to those who 
own extensive holdings of timber in Arkansas. 





THE MEN WHO DID IT. 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 6.—The two ‘‘portraits’’ 
herewith presented are cf men familiar to any of the 
lumbermen who have at various times been in attend- 





ON. ROBERT M. REYNOLDS, SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


ance at the hearings in the Missouri ouster case. Gen. 
Atkinson had charge of the prosecution of the case 
from the outset, while Robert M. Reynolds, special com- 
missioner appointed by the Supreme Court of Missouri 
for that purpose, presided at all the hearings. 


While it is impossible to credit either of these gen- 
tlemen with any broad conception of the fundamental 
principles of business economics, that fault is probably 
chargeable to an unjust public sentiment, as much as 
to any lack of a wider and more practical knowledge 
supplementing the narrow knowledge of the letter of 
the law and its dry technique. It is generally conceded 
that both personally are likable gentlemen, patient and 





GEN. JOHN M. ATKINSON, SPECIAL ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 


courteous to a degree. There is something wrong in the 
tendencies of public opinion and of legislative enactment 
when they will lead so far astray from essential justice. 





HARDWOOD CONCERN TO START NEW MILL. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 5.—The Harlan Hardwood 
Lumber Co., of Middletown, Ohio, is a recently organized 
corporation consisting of E. I. Harlan, a yellow pine 
lumber and planing mill man of Middletown, Ohio, and 
Walter S. Harlan, a lawyer of Hamilton, Ohio. E. I. 
Harlan states that his company has bought some fine 
tracts of timber in Morgan County, Ky., on the Ohio 
& Kentucky Railway and that it is erecting a 7-foot 
Smith, Myers & Schnier band mill which will be ready 
to begin operation August 15. The company will 
specialize in quarter-sawed white oak, oak dimension 
stock and oak, poplar and chestnut lath. The Kentucky 
operations of the company will be in charge of E. C. 
Slater, an experienced southern hardwood operator who 
until recently was connected with the hardwood depart- 
ment of the A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., this city, and 
resigned to join the Harlan Hardwood Lumber Co.’s 
staff. 

The new company has some fine timber and will be 


TO LUMBERMEN. 


equipped with the best of machinery and facilities for 
turning out a high-grade product. Its output will be 
handled through its office at Middletown and also through 
the mill office at Malone, Morgan County, Ky., the stock 
to be yarded and shipped from both points. 





BIG MILL LOSS BY FIRE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
Boyne City, Micu., Aug. 8.—Mill No. 2 of the W. H. 
White Co., this city, was burned to the ground, origin 
of the fire being unknown. ‘The loss on the mill, a com- 
bination shingle and sawmill, will amount to about 


$50,000. No plans as yet have been formulated for re- 
building the mill. 





LUMBERMAN ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF LEVEE 
BOARD. 


The election of R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, 
as chairman of the new levee board means much to 
the people of Louisiana. One of the great necessities 
of the State is the maintenance of the levees on the 
Mississippi River. In distributing the large amount 
of money each year capable men are necessary. En- 
larged expenditures will be made this year owing to 
high water last spring which caused great loss to the 
planters, and the people-of Louisiana hope the Gov- 
ernment will do its share. With Mr. Downman as 





R. H. DOWNMAN, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Newly Elected Chairman of the Levee Board. 


chairman of the board the people feel that they have 
a man who will look after their interests both as to 
expenditures and getting results. His selection as- 
sures aggressive work that will prevent future losses. 
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NASHVILLE CLUB ON FISHING TRIP. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 6.—The members of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club who enjoyed the week- 
end fishing trip to ‘‘Camp Lively,’’ Vice President C. M. 
Morford’s bungalow near McMinnville, left Nashville 
last Friday morning and had a jolly good time away 
from the heat of the city and the arduous routine of 
daily business. Mr. Morford went ahead of his guests 
several days and made all the arrangements his 
generous hospitality suggested for the comfort and 
pleasure of his guests. The party returned Monday 
morning all enthusiastic over their trip. Those making 
the trip were: 

Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co.; Willis Farris, of the 
Cerokee Lumber Co.; T. B. Johnson, of the Tennessee Hard- 
wood Lumber Co.; Henderson Baker, of Baker, Jacobs & Co.; 
T. R. LeSueur, of John B. Ransom & Co.; C. M. Morford, of 
the Morford Lumber Co.; Charles E. Hunt and T. A. Wash- 


ington, of Hunt, Washington & Smith; J. H. Baird and S. C. 
Ewing. 


This fishing trip took the place of the usual annual 


picnic held under the auspices of the club. 





PROPOSED PHILADELPHIA GOLF ASSOCIATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 6.—A preliminary meeting 
of the proposed Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation was held August 2, ard on August 13 the first 
outing and tournament will be held on the links of the 
Whitemarsh Country Club, at Chestnut Hill. Following 
the play, dinner will be served at the club, and a meeting 
will be held at which a permanent organization will he 
effected, a name selected, rules formulated, ete. The 
acting committee on arrangements has been Ben C. Cur- 
rie, of Currie & Campbell, and J. W. Turnbull, of the 


SPORTS AND OUTINGS PAST AND CONTEMPLATED. 


J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co., who have been authorized 
to buy prizes for the first day’s play. 





ONE OF THE FASTEST TEAMS IN THE ‘‘SAW- 


DUST LEAGUE.’’ 
Bonamt, La., Aug. 5.—Baseball scouts will find major 
league material in the ‘‘Bonami Grays,’’ the team which 
has the name of being one of the fastest in the ‘‘Saw- 
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dust League.’’ Residents of Bonami are proud of their 





THE “BONAMI GRAYS,” ONE OF THE FASTEST TEAMS 
IN THE “SAWDUST LEAGUE.” 


team and are firm in the belief that several members 
will be numbered among the ‘‘Ty Cobbs’’ and ‘‘ Larry 
Lajoies’’ of the future, should they desire to choose the 
‘*great national pastime’’ as a vocation. 

The accompanying cut shows that the team has brawn 
and muscle and while the illustration can not show their 
knowledge of ‘‘inside’’ baseball, the ‘‘rooters’’ of 
Bonami will vouch for the team’s ability as a winner. 





COLUMBUS BUILDERS HOLD OUTING. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 5.—About 200 members of the 
Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange of Columbus 
and friends attended the annual outing of that organi 
zation at Glenmary Park recently. The feature of the 
outing was a ball game, which was won by the team 
captained by E. K. Hibbs. 





TWO MODERN LOGGING CAMPS. 

The S. Heineman Lumber Co., of Merrill, has the dis- 
tinction of having two of the most up-to-date logging 
camps in northern Wisconsin, they being located near 
Parrish and Elm City. The former is known as camp 
No. 6, the latter as camp No. 7. The structures were 
erected last spring and have been used during this sum 
mer by bark peeling crews of the company, each crew 
comprising 50 men. Each camp consists of buildings for 
the culinary department, lodging quarters, barns, black- 
smith shop, offices, storage and roothouse. The camps 
have been equipped with steel sleeping bunks and have 
been furnished with mattresses. The culinary depart- 
ments have been provided with full sets of utensils, plates 
and other dishes instead of tin table sets, as has been 
the rule in logging camps heretofore. 





























A TRUCK BACKED BY EIGHT YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


After eight years of success the Lansden truck comes 
before the public with many new mechanical features and 
improvements. The Lansden Co. has undergone a com- 
plete reorganization. Its officers and directors being 
comprised of practical men of mechanical ability, includ- 
ing motor truck engineers, builders and electrical ex- 
perts, every officer of the staff will be readily identified 
by a long term of efficient service in a high capacity 
with the foremost motor truck companies in America. 
With the invaluable experience and skill gained by years 
of study, experiment and building of commercial cars 
the new organization known as the Lansden Co. is pro- 
ducing an electric truck which has created a demand and 
is selling in large numbers more rapidly than the plant 
can turn them out. Since the first of the year the Lans- 
den Co. has booked orders for upward of 300 trucks in 
large- and small-load capacities. As to efficiency of 
service and low cost of operation and maintenance the 
Lansden Co. refers prospective buyers or others interested 
to any of the following well-known concerns: Aitken, 
Son & Co. have 8, six years in service; 
R. H. Macy & Co. have 18, three years in 
service; Gimbel Bros., New York, have 12, 
two years in service; A. A. Vantine & Co. 
have 8, six years in service; the Adams 
Express Co. has 153, eight years in service. 
The company can refer you to many other 
concerns of equal rank. 

When a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN called to see Mr. Case, the 
general manager of the company, last week 
he found the place in a state of chaos, as 
the company was in the first throes of mov- 
ing its factory equipment from High Street 
to its newly acquired plant, 394 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. Mr. Case 
was very enthusiastic in speaking of the 
outlook for the new company and showed 
the LUMBERMAN’S representative any num- 
ber of orders on file calling for shipments 
on repeat orders. The only thing that is 


TRANSFERRING LOAD FROM GATHERING WAGON 


bothering the company is to keep abreast of its orders. 
In the course of the next few weeks the complete removal 
will have been made, when the company will be in a posi- 
tion to execute its orders with greater efficiency. The 
new plant will be equipped with the newest and most 
modern time- and labor-saving machinery for producing 
the Lansden truck. It will be recalled by those who are 
in a position to know that the Lansden under the old 
management was built with a wooden frame, with the 
batteries accessible only through floor in car. The com- 
pany engineer has now perfected a sliding tray, contain- 
ing the batteries, mounted on roller bearings which are 
slid out on either side of the car by a mere push of the 
hand. There are many other equally advantageous fea 
tures introduced in the construction and mechanical equip- 
ment of the new Lansden truck. The cars are equipped 
with newest improved Edison storage batteries. The 
model is designed along graceful and trim lines. The 
Lansden Co. builds cars of all types and all capacities 
for all lines of trade, requiring light or heavy haulage 
facilities. 

The company is issuing specification bulletins illustrat- 
ing various models of cars with full specifications as to 

















METHOD OF UNLOADING THE TRUCK, WHICH IS ACCOMPLISHED IN FROM 
3 TO 5 MINUTES. 








TO TRUCK. 


size, construction and possibility of haulage, operation 
ete., but is at present working on a catalog which will 
deal minutely with the Lansden trucks. The book will 
be profusely illustrated with trucks of various types and 
will contain much valuable informatio to prospective 
purchasers of commercial electric cars. 


TOO 
OUTPUT TO BE INCREASED. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 5.—The Ames Motor Car Co., 
of Owensboro, Ky., which has been in operation for 
some time, is to be incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock and the output of the plant increased to 2,000 cars 
a year. G. W. Yeoman, who has been connected with 
the industry in Detroit, has been made vice president and 
general manager. 


A LUMBER TRUCK OF UNIQUE DESIGN. 

The illustrations show a Pierce-Arrow truck in the 
service of the Capitol City Lumber Co., of Hartford, 
Conn. This machine is of 5-ton capacity, worm gear 
driven, the chassis being constructed with an especially 
long wheel base designed to carry a full load of 26-foot 
lengths of lumber. 

This truck is loaded from a gathering 
wagon in such way that the truck itself is 
not detained in the yard while the load is 
assembled. After the gathering wagon 
is loaded the entire 5-ton load is trans- 
ferred to the truck in from 3 to 5 min- 
utes, and upon the arrival at destination 
the load can be dumped, leaving the lum 
ber in a perfect pile in one minute. 

Leo A. Korper, treasurer of the Capitol 
City Lumber Co., says the truck has not 
been in service long enough to give the 
company a basis for comparing its cost 
with the cost of operating teams of equiva 
lent capacity. Further on this point Mr. 
Korper says: 

We are convinced, however, that we would 
not care to get along without the truck and 
from the service standpoint the truck has a 
perfect record thus far, never having been 


tied up a moment for any cause. There have 
been absolutely no repairs of any description. 
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FIVE TON PIERCE-ARROW TRUCK DESIGNED TO CARRY ANY LENGTH LUMBER 
UP TO 26 FEET. 
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Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offered a 
series of prizes for the best five articles written by 
salesmen on any one of several suggested topics. ‘This 
contest closed July 15 and of the articles submitted ten 
have been deemed worthy of publication and five have 
been awarded prizes. The judges were: James H. Lang, 
of Chicago, of the Central Coal & Coke Co.; J. H. Hal- 
pin, of Chicago, of the C. H. Worcester Lumber ,Co., and 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The first prize has been awarded to Harry Lewis, of 
Litchfield, Ill., for an article on ‘‘The Young Salesman; 
What He Should Know and Avoid.’’ In this article Mr. 
Lewis has not discussed the psychology of salesmanship 
but has rather from his own observation selected those 
things which the young salesman should avoid. The arti- 
cle, however, is not entirely negative, for Mr. Lewis has 
told the young salesman also some things that he should 
do. He urges the value of four cardinal principles— 
honesty, tact, good appearance and hard work. That, 
when you come to think of it, really epitomizes the suc- 
cessful salesman. Further comment is scarcely necessary. 
Mr. Lewis’ article, which wins the first prize, a set of 
the United Editors’ Encyclopedia and Dictionary, value 
$100, is as follows: 


A young salesman should thoroughly know the line 
which he intends to sell and believe in its merits, that 
his talk may command the necessary attention and re- 
spect cf prospective customers. 

Among the many other things that a young salesman 
should know are the values of honesty, tact, good appear- 
ance, and hard work. The first, honesty, is appreciated 
by everyone and is absolutely essential to successful sales- 
manship. Get your trade to have implicit faith in you 
and you have made a long stride toward gaining its 
favors. 

A young salesman should exercise tact at all times. 
When approaching a customer be sure that you are not 
taking his attention from 
some other person, either 


his employer to think favorably or otherwise of your 
goods and you. These yard men are very often fine 
fellows who are making their start in the lumber busi- 
ness and I have known many of them develop into buy- 
ers or proprietors of lumberyards. When this occurs 
you will be especially glad to have cultivated their 
friendship and good will. Besides, you will learn many 
things about the lumber business from these yard men 
who brush up against the actual user of lumber that will 
be of material benefit to you. Anyway, it pays to be a 
good fellow with people in general. 

Avoid criticism of a customer’s purchase from a com- 
petitor. For one reason, it is almost an insult to his 
intelligence, and another is he is likely to think that 
you are simply ‘‘knocking.’’ There are ways to make 
comparisons of values much more effective than criticism. 
You can lead a customer to where he can see his mistake, 
rather than by telling him about it. Besides, who wants 
to be told of his mistakes? 


Study Your Customer. 


A young salesman should know the manner in which 
his customer’s business is transacted. If you are calling 
on a retail lumber dealer, make a study of the retail 
lumber business. Acquire all the knowledge possible per- 
taining to it, that you may be in a position to give in- 
formation to your trade. It is easy to give information 
to a customer in such a manner that he may adopt some 
of the ideas for his own, and he will remember where 
those ideas came from. In making suggestions, it is only 
necessary to tell of some very successful dealer employ- 
ing such ideas. Tell it in an offhand way; if it appeals 
to your customer he will remember and perhaps take 
advantage. Every time you help your customer you help 
yourself. 

A young salesman should know that competitors in 
the same town are entitled to the same prices for the 


office read: ‘‘ Please do not use profane language, not 
that we give a damn but it sounds like hell to others.’’ 
I have known where young salesmen have failed to 
make good with certain dealers on account of swearing 
in the dealer’s presence. If you have to swear, do it 
in the woods, or your room, where there will be no one 
to take offense. 

Be cheerful; it is contagious. If you feel good and 
radiate good cheer it is a pleasure to have you eall. If 
vou feel ‘‘off’’ or grouchy your customer is likely to 
catch your mood and then your chances for making good 
with him are considerably lessened. I know a very sue- 
cessful employer of salesmen who instructs them that 
when they do not feel right to stay in their hotel until 
they get in trim, believing that a day spent in idleness 
is preferable to calling on trade when they can not ap- 
pear to advantage. 

Hard work is something of which the salesman can 
not afford to be afraid. A salesman may have all the 
necessary ability and requirements and yet fail by not 
working. Orders do not ordinarily come to salesmen; 
they have to go after them. Be on the job and work 
consistently. Do not be content with having done a 
good week’s business in a day or two, but get just as 
much more business in that same week as you possibly 
ean. Do more than the firm requires. The salesman who 
is looking for the end of the week and his salary check 
is very likely to miss valuable orders. Do not be afraid 
of doing more than the required amount of work, as 
firms like workers. <A firm will very often overlook a 
poor showing in volume of sales from a young salesman 
when it knows he is working hard to get the business, 
as it believes that a worker is bound to make good 
eventually. 


Spare Time Advantages. 


Often salesmen have time on their hands between 
trains, and right here is where many salesmen lose by 
not taking advantage of 





salesman or his trade, as 
no one likes a ‘‘butt-in.’’ 
When talking values be 
sure there is no one about 
who may overhear some- 
thing that it is not in- 
tended for him to know. 
Consider carefully your 
claim upon the customer’s 
time. If, he is a busy man 
make your visit to the 
point, on a business basis, 
and if there is much visit- 





THE YOUNG SALESMAN; WHAT HE SHOULD 


KNOW AND AVOID. 
FIRST - PRIZE PAPER 


By HARRY LEWIS, LITCHFIELD, ILL. 


this time in writing to 
their trade and soliciting 
business, using the long- 
distance telephone to talk 
with some nearby dealer on 
whom you will not call for 
some time. This time 
‘waiting for trains’’ can 
be advantageously em- 
ployed. Postage stamps and 
telephone tolls are small 
expenses when figured 
against the sales they will 








ing to be done do it at the 
luncheon table or after working hours, if possible, as in 
this manner the busy man will not dislike to see you call, 
even though not in the market for your goods. How- 
.ever, when you are entertaining a customer away from 
his place of business do not talk shop unless he starts 
it, as this robs entertaining of its value by making the 
customer think of the commercial rather than the social 
side of the meeting. Talk shop in his buying place. 

On the other hand, there are customers who may be 
entirely at leisure when you call and who would welcome 
a friendly visit’ before getting into shop talk. With 
these, spend all the time that you feel their business may 
justify, as with them it is as much an error to be brief 
and to the point as it is to the contrary with the busy 
man. 

In all instances be careful not to bore a customer by 
being overinsistent upon selling. Of course, there are 
some customers who seem to demand considerable per- 
suasion, which should be given them, but even they ar- 
rive at a point where to continue means incurring their 
displeasure. There are buyers whose ‘‘No’’ is exactly 
‘*No!’’ and it is well to understand them the first time. 
With the customer who is quick to say, ‘‘I am not in 
the market,’’ do not ask him if he is in the market. 
You thereby give him no chance to ‘‘put you out of 
commission’’ at once. Rather, tell him briefly of some 
of your bargains or suggest something that he would 
likely be interested in. If you do not strike it and he 
is yet in the market for something you have not enumer- 
ated, he will very likely tell you. Many times one of 
this kind is not exactly in the market, yet will buy a 
special, but if you give him the chance to say he is not 
in the market the chances are that you are through for 
that visit. 

The Psychology of Selling. 


Know the seasons in which buying of different items 
is prevalent or advantageous to trade. Also, have the 
best ‘‘buys’’ at your command, that you may call the 
customer’s attention to them without hesitation. Know 
your customer’s inclinations, both in business and pleas- 
ure. If he has amy special hobby, which we all have, 
get on and ride; it will inspire good fellowship. 

Get acquainted with your customer’s employees; for 
instance, the yard man in the retail lumberyard. He 
ean do you a world of good or harm. Inasmuch as the 
yard man is constantly near his employer and is de- 
pended upon in many instances to make reports of stock 
received or stock wanted, he is in position to influence 


same kind of a purchase. If there is one thing that will 
make a customer sore forever and a day it is to learn 
that you have sold his competitor the same thing at a 
lower price than you have given him. This situation or 
difference in prices may arise in securing an order on a 
competitive basis, after having sold the first customer at 
your regular legitimate prices. For instance: A firm 
instructs you to sell at a certain price, with the privilege 
of shading the price a trifle when absolutely necessary 
to secure an order—a take-or-leave-it proposition. Such 
leeway is some times given a salesman on account of the 
firm wishing to move a certain item and not wanting to 
pass up an order for it on account of a competitor’s 
lower price. This should be the only time when a differ- 
ence in prices to two dealers in the same town, and on 
the same article, could arise. 

Good appearance consists not only of nice attire, but 
manners, language, courtesy, and cheerfulness. A young 
salesman should see that his clothes from hat to shoes 
are such as would be expected of a prosperous business 
man. Clothes enter largely into first impressions, and 
lend a certain amount of confidence to the wearer. Look 
successful; ‘‘success breeds success.’’ Have confidence 
in your knowledge and ability, as it is very likely that 
you know more about your own line than the buyer, for 
while your study and time may be devoted to your line 
of business, the buyer may have several other lines that 
he is compelled to give equal attention. Thus, you should 
know more about your line than he. With this feeling 
you have at least an even break with him. 

For good manners’ sake do not go into an office for 
the first time smoking. It may be offensive to the dealer 
or his employees. Many business men smoke but do not 
smoke in their offices. When you learn that a buyer 
makes a practice of smoking in his place of business a 
visit over good cigars is a good proposition, but be sure 
the cigars you offer are good ones. He is liable to judge 
you by the cigars you smoke. I have seen a salesman 
go into a customer’s office with a cigarette in his mouth. 
A cigarette is a red flag to some men, even though they 
have used tobacco all their lives. A great many men have 
a healthy contempt for a cigarette, so avoid smoking them 
when soliciting business, a 


Command of English an Essential. 


Good language should be used by all salesmen. 
a sign of good breeding and intelligence: 
ing. 


It is 
Avoid swear- 
A framed saying I saw in a big line-yard man’s 


influence. When a sales- 
man gets into a small town 
and finds that the buyer is out of the city, and that there 
is no train for several hours, drive to some nearby town 
if possible to make up for having missed the other man. 
Livery bills are much cheaper than your time and are 
acceptable to the firm. They mean more orders, and 
show the firm that you have the work habit. I have seen 
salesmen lying around hotel lobbies saying, ‘‘I got ahead 
of my route and am going to kill a little time.’’ Such 
fellows are at the same time killing their chances of suc- 
cess. These fellows could just as well make some addi- 
tional towns to those on their route and secure just so 
much more business. Before starting out on a trip it is 
a good idea to send out advance cards to your trade, 
stating the time, within two days, that you will call on 
them. Try to follow these cards as closely as possible, 
as you will find that many orders are saved for you. In 
event that you find it impossible to make your visit 
according to the advance card, ’phone or write the buyer 
informing him of the fact. Failure to notify buyers 
that you will be unable to call means that they will not 
put any dependence in your cards and will not save 
orders for you. 

Time spent in writing to your trade is profitable. A 
buyer may be ready to place an order by mail, and your 
letter may be the means of influencing his order to you 
or your firm, especially if he thinks he is helping you 
personally. Buyers are good fellows and are kindly 
disposed toward the salesman who is trying to make good. 
Your letter makes the impression that you are a ‘‘live 
one’’ and after business and that you think of them in 
this connection. 

Do not waste your time, but work. You can cultivate 
the work habit until work develops into pleasure and 
suecess. Know the good things; avoid the bad ones. 





UNION ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY ISSUED. 


The Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, whose membership is chiefly in Ohio and surround- 
ing territory, has issued a booklet giving its constitution 
and by-laws and membership. The officers of the associa- 
tion are as follows: 

President—C. J. Allen, Dayton, Ohio. 

Vice president—J. S. Hayward, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary—Treasurer—J, P. Bartelle, Toledo, Ohio. 

Directors—(1913) E. M. Sprague, Cincinnati, Ohio, and F. P. 
Rogers, Columbus, Ohio; (1914) George Whitehead, Wells- 
burg, W. Va., and R. B. Peck, Akron, Ohio. 


Code of Ethics. 
The booklet also contains the code of ethies for sales- 
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men adopted at the last annual meeting of this organiza- 
tion, which follows: 


Order Methods. 


All orders taken by salesmen should be in writing and 
should be acknowledged by the signature of the purchaser 
and the salesman, or by leaving with the purchaser a carbon 
copy of the order. 

All oral or telephone orders or conversations relative to 
orders should be confirmed in writing as soon as possible. 


Order Specifications. 

All orders should be complete and explicit and should 
specify the grades, terms and conditions of the sale. 

A salesman should not, upon ascertaining that a dealer 
has placed an order, make any effort to cause the dealer to 
cancel or countermand the order, by quoting him lower 
prices, or otherwise doing that which will cause the pur- 
chaser to be dissatisfied with the order he has given. 

Salesmen should endeavor to learn as much as possible 
about the stock he is selling, so that the buyer may get from 
the salesman accurate and full knowledge. 

Salesmen should avoid misrepresentation and untruthful- 


ness to the fullest extent. 

Salesmen should remember that the buyer's time is valu- 
able; also, in this connection that other salesmen may be 
waiting to see the buyer. Be brief and to the point. 


List of Membership. 

The list of membership contains the names of 199 
members. ‘The Union association was organized in 1901. 
In 1907 it added a funeral benefit fund to its activi- 
ties. Since 1907 it has paid $442 in death benefits. 

I, N. R. Beatty, of Morris, Jll., of the I. N. R. Beatty 
Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Beatty and son Ross, 
has gone on a ten days’ vacation trip by steamer to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and other lake ports. 

Raymond W. Irvine, of Centralia, Ll., is ill with ap- 
pendicitis in the hospital at Mt. Vernon, Ill. 








LOGGING DEPARTMENT 








TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS AND LOGGING 
PLANS. 


Address Delivered by H. P. Henry, of Portland, Ore., 
Before the Pacific Logging Congress. 


At the best, logging is an expensive proposition, and the 
almost universal experience of operators in this section is 
that they can not ignore the topographical features of their 
holdings, as costly blunders are sure to occur, unless care- 
fully laid out plans have been adopted at the beginning of 
an operation. 

Many of the ‘‘easy chances’ have disappeared, and opera- 
tions must now be extended to the less accessible areas, 
where logging is growing to be more and more a mechanical 
and engineering problem. 

No department of the lumber business offers such oppor- 
tunities for losses—or for a lessening of expense by well 
laid and carefully executed plans—as does logging. 

The man who builds a house without a full set of plans 
usually has to pay for a whole lot of “extras.” The 
—— of the logging business are frequently your lost 

rofits. 

‘ Despite the fact that modern logging must be carried on 
on a scale which requires the investment of large capital, 
and the expenditure of immense sums of money, many outfits 
leave the location of their roadroads and the planning of 
logging operations to incompetent employees whose mistakes 
lead to ‘‘extras’’ in the way of wrongly located spurs, exces- 
sive grades, poorly placed landings, and long donkey hauls, 
ete., all of which add very greatly to the cost of logging. 

We will show in this discussion that topographical sur- 
veys and comprehensive logging plans will do away with 
these unfortunate and useless blunders. 


An Estimate of Cost. 


As to cost: This work can be let under contract to a 
reliable and responsible firm which charges, according to the 
character of the country, from 15 to 30 cents per acre. The 
work will be done by competent and efficient engineers, espe- 
cially trained in this line of work. 

Taking 25 cents per acre as an average cost in difficult 
country, this will amount to $160 a section and about 
$5,760 for a solid township of 23,040 acres, more or less. 
In easier country the cost would be less. 

This covers the cost of a careful topographical survey 
which, when completed, will show the contours of the 
hills, the exact location of the main line and branch lines 
of railroad, in such a way that comprehensive logging plans 
can be worked out for your entire operation. 

It would be advisable to have an estimate made of the 
timber on each 10-acre tract at_the time the “topog” is 
made, to determine just how to locate the road to handle 
such timber. Such estimate of timber will cost from 10 to 
15 cents an acre, in addition to the cost of the topographical 
survey. 

If your tract is smaller there is all the more need of your 
having careful plans of your future operations, as the small 
logger can less afford the loss of money caused by a bad 
blunder. 

The cost per thousand is practically nil. For a section 
carrying 32,000,000 feet the cost at $160 would be $.005, or 
five mills a thousand. 


Work Will Pay for Itself. 


Generally speaking, this work will pay for itself by virtue 
of undoubted savings which it will bring about in two 
departments of logging operations, namely : 


A. Railroad construction and operation. 

B. Yarding and roading expense. 

Under the railroad division of this work there are six 
points to which I will call your attention at this time: 


1. There is a certain amount of mileage which it will be 
absolutely necessary to construct in logging your tract of 
timber. It can easily. be seen that the mileage actually built 
can be greatly increagg@ by a lack of comprehensive plans. 

As a general rule the bottom of a ravine or water course 
is not the best place to build your railroad. However, it often 
appears to be, to a superintendent who hasn’t the necessary 
engineering ability or experience, or time to investigate prop- 
erly the country prior to locating his railroad; and he con- 
structs his line up the most available water course until 
excessive grades stop him; then he resorts to switch backs, 
and when he can get no farther puts in a couple or three 
donkeys. If by lack of a comprehensive plan you build about 
one extra mile of spurs in logging 36 sections of timber you 
have paid for the cost of a topographical survey. Besides 
that you have added very greatly to the cost of your logging. 

2. Under this topic comes also the construction of spurs 
without any definite knowledge of the tonnage that will come 
out over each road. To build either too cheaply or too well 
in any instance is an expensive error. A topographical] sur- 
vey and estimate of timber shows the territory and timber 
which will be served by each spur. 

3. Another error in railroad construction occurs when an 
operator builds blindly ahead figuring that he can ‘‘get over 
the divide all right,’’ only to find his mistake, have to tear 
up a mile or two—or more—of track, and get a fresh start 
from lower down, very frequently building this second line 
through denuded territory. This construction is wasted. 

4. By having a contour of your lands, the daily cost of 
operation of your railroad will also be lessened through the 
elimination of the excessive grades and curves, usually found 
in an unplanned operation. Steep grades are hard on rolling 
stock, use up lots of fuel, and generally provide an occasional 
wreck for excitement. 

5. Another important consideration is that by knowing all 
the data brought out by a careful survey of your tract you 
can intelligently determine the exact size, power and type of 
locomotive you will need. You would not then buy a rod 
engine when a geared locomotive should have been purchased, 
or vice versa. 

6. There are many other important details too numerous 
to mention, which are indicated by a “‘topog,” such as the 
location and amount of water available for donkeys and 
locomotives, roads, trails, burns, clearings, and other physical 
features. 

Planning Logging Operations for the Future Important. 

B. Even more important than plans for the location of 
your railroads, which will only cost about $500,000 for a 
township, is the planning of your logging operations on the 
entire tract for years in advance; as the cost of yarding and 
roading will amount to about $1,250,000. Under this sub- 
division we may note the following points: 


1. By a careful and detailed study of the maps furnished 
by the firm which does your work you can easily determine 
just about where each landing should be, as you can see at a 
glance how much and just what timber should come to each 
landing to the best advantage; and even though you may not 
plan to build an adjoining spur for several years you will 
know how far to yard your timber without getting on to 
ground that will be more accessible from the other proposed 
spur. 

Very recently a Columbia River operator whom I know 
saved thousands of dollars by seeing, through reference to his 
“topog’’ map, that his superintendent’s proposed extension 
of a spur up a steep grade to get out a certain body of 
timber would be a mistake. As it is, that particular timber 
will not be taken out for a number of years, and will come 
out from the cther side of the hill at a greatly lessened, ex- 
pense. Many times these ‘hard shows” of which we hear so 
often could have been avoided by waiting a few years and 
taking the timber from the other side. 

2. By having a map you and your superintendent can 
plan out all important details of your operations to the very 
best advantage. But should you intrust some of the minor 
plans to him you have a means of preventing errors of judg- 
ment on his part before they have cost you money. 

3. All of you have heard of instances where a logger has a 
body of timber that is “inaccessible” by rail, and he puts in 
several extra yarders, cleans up the timber, and then finds 
out that he must later build his railroad through this denuded 
land from another direction, in order to reach another part of 
his holdings. A ‘‘topog’’ would have avoided such an error. 

4. Many outfits have to keep up a regular average output. 
To do this, when your whole crew is working in a hard 
country, strains your organization to such a point that your 
cost per thousand is raised to a figure really higher than the 
showing warrants, as then there seems to be a lack of har- 
mony. A ‘“topog’’ will help you to plan your work so that 
only part of your crew has a difficult piece of work, while the 
balance are working in an easy country, and you thus main- 
lain your average at a minimum of expense. 

5. You can plan the moving of your donkeys to much bet- 
ter advantage if you have a “topog.’’ Many times the cost 
of that spare donkey you think you need would be saved by 
planning ahead. 


Another pointed suggestion is that a contour map will be 
valuable in the opening up, subdivision, and sale of your 
denuded land. This should be apparent without further 
detailed discussion. 

Method of Working. 


Having made the above suggestions as to the admitted 
advantage of having this work done, the next point we 
should discuss is the method to be pursued, and the degree 
of accuracy to which it is necessary and practicable to go. 

A study of the proceedings of previous sessions of this 
congress indicates that the only method that has been sug- 
gested as being practicable for the taking of ‘“topog” is by 
means of the aneroid, either alone or in connection with the 
barograph. 

For certain purposes, such as determining elevations over 
a small area of comparatively easy country, the aneroid 
might be satisfactory but when you use it to contour a 
large tract of timber, which is to be logged by rail at enor- 
mous expense, the questionable accuracy of that instrument 
becomes too serious an objection for its use—either alone 
or even with the barograph. 

Where hundreds of thousands, and even millions, of dol- 
lars are to be spent in logging operations, your levels need 
to be taken with mathematical exactness, so that no serious 
errors can creep in. 

If this work is to be done at all you will want it done so 
that it can be absolutely relied upon in the future. You 
pay out good money, and you want something in return 
that is correct. 

It is the consensus among men familiar with the work of 
the aneroid that it can not be relied upon for accurate 
resuits over any extended area of country even when 
operated by very experienced men. Local storms on one side 
of a divide, differing climatic conditions at the same hour 
in camp and on the work, drafts of air of varying density, 
ete., are contributing factors, even where your results are 
checked with a barograph. 

The anecroid has even been known to register a rise when 
being carried down hill. 

Without entering too greatly into uninteresting detail, 
I will say that by this new system of topographical work 
the contours obtained by the aneroid are checked up every 
half mile with lines of spirit levels previously run by regular 
engineering instruments, and which are practicaliy true 
elevations. By thus checking up every half mile there is 
no chance of obtaining incorrect measurements by using the 
aneroid, and if the measurements are incorrect the variance 
is caught, and the ground platted as it really is. 

Furthermore, if an important divide is located in the 
interior of a section, the aneroid is not relied upon, but 
the true elevation is run out with compass, chain and level. 
Thus in running out your line later you have practically 
exact levels, and do not have to figure on any margin of 
safety, as your plat indicates the true elevation of any 
controlling points. 

I think you will agree with me that when careful, accu- 
rate work of this character can be contracted for, at from 
15 to 30 cents an acre, there is no need of relying upon the 
vagaries of an aneroid. This work is even more detailed 
and painstaking than that done by the United States Geo- 
graphical Survey in making many of their quadrangles. 
There is absolutely no guesswork about it. 

I do not wish to appear to suggest that a “‘topog” is your 
only and sole hope of dividends; and it is not necessarily 
true that you will find it best to adhere to the original plans 
in all details, but it will always be something for you to 
“shoot at.” Most of the members of this congress are 
responsible for ‘“‘dividends.”” On account of press of other 
matters you are generally forced to delegate to someone else 
the details of planning your operations. Your confidence is 
possibly never shaken in the ability of that employee until, 
after a “hard show,” your investigations prove that a 
mistake has been made. It seems that many of these ‘post 
mortems” could be avoided by having a “‘topog’’ made. By 
adhering to or improving upon the original plans you can 
be positive that you are taking out a maximum of timber 
with a minimum of expense. 

It is hoped that the suggestions made may be the means 
of so calling this subject to the attention of loggers, that 
more contouring and planning may be done, and that as a 
consequence more of the famous “scientific management” 
miay be used in logging operations. 


JAMES D. LACEY 
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Thirty-two years of successful 
dealing in timber lands have estab- 
lished our reputation at home and 
abroad. We have blazed trails 
from the Spruce and Tamarack of 
Nova Scotia to the Giant Sequoias 
of Southern California; from the 
Longleaf and Cypress of the South 
to the Hemlock and Cedar of the 
Alaska boundary; and southward 
through Mexico far into Pan- 
American countries. Fortunes have 
been built up by investors who 
acted upon our advice and recom- 
mendations. 


Opportunity has not passed. An 
increasing and farther-reaching de- 
mand for a diminishing timber 
supply points only to one result 
from timber investments. 


The West and Pan-America are 
the promising fields of today. Our 
Pacific Coast organization covers 
the West. It has acquired an un- 
equalled fund of information which 
we use in your behalf. Every prop- 
erty handled by us must first pass 
the critical examination made by 
our own experts. Scores of tracts 
do not come up to our standards 
of quality, accessibility and value. 
They are passed on to those who 
do not assume the responsibility 
we place upon ourselves—perhaps 
to you. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Established 1880 





1215 Old Colony Bldg., 1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 
CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 
1104 Spalding Bldg., 1009 White Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE. 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 


in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











imber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with. 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 




















Forest Bi-Products, 
if utilized, make money. We 
can lead the way for you to make 
such additional profit. Our pro- 
fits are based on results only. 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 
Chicago New York Boston 
512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 822 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 622 Tremont Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 902 Arrott Bidg. 














COMMERCE COURT HEARING CONCLUDED. 





Impressive Argument Before House Committee on Interstate Commerce in Behalf of Right 
of Appeal from Interstate Commerce Commission Rulings. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5.—What is regarded by 
shippers as the most impressive argument yet made 
in behalf of the right of appeal from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s orders was that of Attorney 
William A. Glasgow, of Philadelphia, before the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce on Thursday morn- 
ing. Mr. Glasgow began by saying that he had no 
eases to retry before the commission and was not 
complaining of its decisions. He did not agree with 
any of the proposed bills on the subject and said the 
Saunders and Broussard measures went too far. He 
argued that where a shipper’s rights were passed on 
by the commission there ought to be some tribunal by 
which he should have his rights under the law deter- 
mined. That applied to the carriers. 

He went on to show that this legislation had been 
urged for several years and read correspondence he 
had had with then Chairman Mann of the House com- 
mittee urging the right of appeal by shippers. He 
said the findings of the commission on fact should be 
absolute, but not absolute on questions of law. Chair- 
man Adamson said the commission ought to state the 
law and facts in cases in such a clear manner as to 
avoid confusion in the courts in finding out the issues, 
which Mr. Glasgow assented to. He thought the com- 
mission did not object to a practical determination of 
its conclusions of law. Mr. Sims thought the courts 
make more errors than they correct on this question. 
‘“‘That is not an excuse for shutting the door of the 
court against the shipper,’’ said Mr. Glasgow. 

Rep. Broussard, reading from the Judicial Code, 
thought the district courts had jurisdiction of com- 
merce cases. Mr. Glasgow said he would like to know 
what courts shippers could go into, as he had never 
been able to find out, and said they could not go 
to the district court. If it was in the code, why not 
make it clear by legislation? he suggested. Mr. Sims 
asked what benefit the court decision would have in 
carrying out the rates in the future. Mr. Glasgow 
said if the case went back to the commission from 
the court the commission would do the right thing 
under the law as set out by the court. Mr. Sims 
thought it would be taking the judgment of the 
court for that of the commission. Mr. Glasgow thought 
not. Mr. Cullop in reply to Mr. Sims said that no 
inferior tribunal would refuse to follow the court’s 
orders. Chairman Adamson suggested that if the Com- 
merce Court were to be abolished the appeal would 
have to be to the district court or the circuit court 
of appeals. He suggested that the circuit court of 
appeals should have the jurisdiction, and final, too. 

Mr. Glasgow hoped the Commerce Court would not 
be abolished. Mr. Sims asked why not stop the 
matter at the commission. The lawyer said all the 
members of the commission were not lawyers and were 
not competent to pass final judgment on questions of 
law. Commissioner Clements suggested that the ap- 
peal of the case would necessitate the review by the 
court of all the proceedings in the commission, which 
would be a huge task. The attorney replied that the 
same custom was followed in England and was feasible 
in this country. The courts have a right to review 
the law. The commissioner’s suggestion did not meet 
the point. He would not add burdens to the commis- 
sion or detract from its power. He would sacrifice the 
shipper if the legislation would impair the commis- 
sion, but he could not see harm in giving the shipper 
the right of appeal. 

Rep. Sabath, of Illinois, though it would take power 
from the commission and give the court the right to 
make rates. Mr. Sims said the commission was better 
informed to determine rates than any other body. 
Mr. Glasgow did not agree with these observations 
and concluded by saying that if there is a mistake 
of law on an order against a carrier the carrier has 
the right of review, but if a mistake of law is made 
in denying the application of a shipper he has no 
remedy in the court. The mandamus proceeding was 
insufficient. It would not detract from the powers of 
the commission. 

The committee then adjourned for the day. It was 
announced that Attorney General Wickersham would 
appear Friday morning and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be given Saturday to close the 
hearings. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


In testimony before the House Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce on Friday morning Attorney General 
Wickersham favored legislation granting the right of 
review to shippers from orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, declining to act on its complaint, 
provided questions of law were involved. He said 
the Commerce Court and the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction over negative orders. He did not think 
when an applicant for relief goes to the commission 
and is denied that the case ought to rest there. 
There ought to be some place for him to go to have 
a construction of the statute on which the opinion 
of the commission is based. In reply to Rep. Brous- 
sard, the attorney general said the judicial code pro- 
vision which the Congressman had referred to in the 
hearings did not confer jurisdiction on the district 
courts. He did not think Congress intended to confer 
such jurisdiction on the district courts. Mr. Brous- 
sard had the day before introduced a bill trans- 


ferring what he thought was the jurisdiction of the 
district court to the Commerce Court. 

Rep. Adamson thought the proposed legislation 
would authorize an additional regulation of com- 
merce. Mr. Wickersham thought not and pointed 
out that the Interstate Commerce Commission had a 
dual jurisdiction, legislative and administrative. The 
commission construes the acts of Congress, and if it 
failed to construe rightly the authority of Congress 
it may invade a legal right of some one who is enti- 
tled to relief, and that party would seem to have, in 
theory at least, a right to a judicial review of that 
construction. In this instance he referred to the 
Arkansas Fertilizer Co. case, which involved a con- 
struction of the statute, a purely judicial question, 
and the litigant could not go to court on it. Mr. 
Adamson insisted it would create an additional in- 
strument to regulate commerce. Mr. Wickersham 
insisted to the contrary, and said that when the com- 
mission makes a construction: of the statute and de- 
nies itself relief there should be a place of review 
of the judicial question. If based on discretion it 
was not subject to review. Mr. Sims thought the 
legislation would bring in review the questions of 
fact to all intents and purposes. The attorney general 
said the Borland bill was too broad, as he opposed a 
broad court review. There should, however, be review 
by the courts on legal questions. 

In reply to Mr. Cullop he said there was no objec- 
tion to giving the review on questions of law if safe- 
guarded so as not to restrict the commission to the 
evidence adduced in reaching its conclusion of fact. 
He did not think that would destroy the commission. 
It was very desirable legislation, Mr. Wickersham 
said. Mr. Cullop suggested that the appellate courts 
of appeals be final in the review. Mr. Wickersham 
thought that was entirely competent. Mr. Broussard 
referred to the fear of the commission that the court 
review would destroy the commission. Mr. Wicker- 
sham said the law could be framed to prevent such a 
thing. The granting of the same power on both kinds 
of orders, properly restricted, would not affect the 
commission, Mr. Wickersham added. 

‘The shipper is excluded from the courts, while the 
carrier is not?’’ asked Mr. Broussard. Mr. Wicker- 
sham: ‘‘That is true.’? Mr. Wickersham said the 
review of the Commerce Court on affirmative orders 
could be extended to negative orders. The jurisdic- 
tiou ought to be centralized in one court in the interest 
of economy and expedition of better administration. 

‘*The complaint has been that the Commerce Court 
is one sided,’’ said Mr. Broussard, ‘‘and decides 
against the commission. Under existing conditions 
the power of review in the Commerce Court amounts 
to 95 per cent in affirmative orders. The fault is not 
with the court but with the law in failing to give 
jurisdiction to the shippers.’? He said the possi- 
bility of the commission being reversed was 95 times 
out of 100 with the carriers and 5 out of 100 with 
the shippers. In reply to Rep. Cullop Mr. Wicker- 
sham said the court of appeals could handle the matter 
if the number of judges were increased, as they are 
now overworked. In reply to Rep. Stevens he said 
it would break down the court of appeals and was 
not a practical proposition. In reply to Mr. Cullop the 
Attorney General said the commission exercised quasi- 
judicial jurisdiction and its actions should be reviewed. 

Rep. Sims said he did not doubt that Congress had 
authority to confer the jurisdiction proposed in the 
legislation, but thought it would be better to allow 
the few errors of law against the shippers than to 
incur the risk of breaking down the commission, 
which was for the public. The Attorney General 
said the public would not be materially injured if the 
shipper is given the right of review. Rep. Driscoll 
asked if the present procedure worked a hardship to 
the shipper. The attorney general said the shippers 
were better able to judge than he. A large number 
of shippers have represented to Congress that it had 
worked hardship. He was not sufficiently informed 
with the facts to answer. Rep. Saunders said the 
Procter & Gamble case worked hardship on the ship- 
pers. Chairman Adamson said the only question is as 
to whether or not it was right to create an additional 
jurisdiction of cases where the commission has re- 
fused to act. The attorney general in closing opposed 
opening the door to a review of rate cases. The com- 
mittee then adjourned until Saturday morning, when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will close the 
hearings. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


Commissioner Clements occupied all of Saturday 
morning’s session before the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, in opposition to the proposed 
legislation. Mr. Broussard tried to break down his 
position by contending the trouble was that the 
commission was infallible on shippers’ orders and not 
on carriers’ orders. He said if the shippers’ property 
was confiscated he could go into the district court. 
He did not see how any inaction of the commission 
would take property from anyone. There was an 
open court somewhere to-which the cases of deprived 
rights could be taken. In reply to Rep. Driscoll he 
said the commission could do nothing without the 
express authorization of Congress. Mr. Daish inter- 
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rupted to say that the commission might do more or 
less. Then followed a rambling discussion. 

Mr. Adamson thought the proposed legislation would 
supplement the authority of the commission and com- 
pel it to do something it had refused to do. Mr. 
Clements admitted in reply to questions by Mr. Walter 
that some part of the tap-line order was affirmative, 
but there was no clean-cut law question in the case 
from Mr. Walter’s argument. The commission had nét 
said that the tap lines were not common carriers. He 
opposed the proposition that the commission should 
separate the law and facts in its opinions. He thought 
the commission could be compelled to exercise juris- 
diction by mandamus, as in the Alaska case, and 
could be sued in the nearest court by the shippers. 
‘*The commission wants to be right,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
is not infallible and not puffed up with power and 
opinion. Be sure there is a defect in the present 
system before you change the system. Let the matter 
run along until it can be seen if there is injustice 
and until Congress can intelligently. know and act, 
without any regard to a notion that the commission wants 
to say the last word.’’? He opposed hasty action, as it 
would throw the situation into confusion. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the afternoon session Frank Lyon, formerly an 
attorney for the commission and now practicing law 
before the commission, opposed the proposed review 
of shippers’ orders. The question was purely one of 
expediency, he said. He wanted to know what were 
the statutory rights involved, as they had not been 
stated. The right to test the cases rested in the dis- 
trict courts, he said. He classed the legislation as a 
‘life line’’ for the Commerce Court. If the Procter & 
Gamble case decision stood, the railroads would have a few 
cases before the courts. The spirit of the Supreme 
Court decision was that the railroads and shippers 
shall not interfere with the regulation of the com- 
merce act. Congress, not the courts, should regulate 
commerce. lt was absurd to enter orders to cease 
doing things when the practice opposed was in viola- 
tion of law. He opposed the proposition that the 
commission should separate the law from the facts in 
its opinions. The legislation would break up the sys- 
tem of regulation on the theory that the shipper 
would have some great right. He argued that the 
shipper had no legal rights in the matter in the 
courts. Mr. Broussard questioned Attorney Lyon on 
the ground that the argument that the commission 
would be destroyed did not therefore hold good. Mr. 
Lyon said the creation of the Commerce Court accom- 
plished nothing but delays. He said that none of the 
bills pending met the approval of all parties. Mr. 
Adamson said it would be incongruous for a court to 
review what a commission had refused to act upon. 
The proposed legislation, Mr. Lyon concluded, was 
but an effort to delay the settlement of commerce 
cases. 

Assistant Attorney General Dennison, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, favored the right of appeal by the 
shippers. The question for the court to determine was 
whether the act of the commission conformed to the 
will of Congress. The courts had the right to review 
orders against the railroads but not against the ship- 
pers. The only affirmative and therefore reviewable 
orders were against the railroads. He said the ship- 
pers were entitled to have certain things done and 
if the commission refused to act it was not rational 
to refuse them an appeal. Mr. Stevens: .‘‘Then you 
want a second commission?’’ Mr. Dennison replied, 
‘*No.’’ If the commission refuses the shipper’s plea he 
had a right to go to court and review that action. 
The purely judicial question of the construction of the 
act of Congress should be given to the courts equally 
for the benefit of the public as it is now for the benefit 
of the railroads. i 

Secretary John H. Marble, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, closed the hearing with an argu- 
ment against the proposed legislation, following the 
lines of Commissioner Clements and the others who 
opposed it. It is expected the question will be referred 
to a subcommittee, and no action is expected this 
session. — 


—~ 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION ASKED 
TO INVESTIGATE RATES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—In dismissing the case 
brought by the Paine Lumber Co. against the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., 
et al., the Interstate Commerce Commission held that 
the initial carrier, having forwarded the shipment over 
an available and reasonable route which complied with 
the routing instructions and via which the lawful rate 
was applicable, can not be charged with misrouting 
and that no presumption of unreasonableness attaches 
to a joint through rate applicable over a particular 
route because of the fact that the intermediate rates 
via another route would make a lower charge. 

The application made by the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern Railroad, the El Paso & Northwestern Railroad, 
the- Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway for relief from 
the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce 
and asking for authority to establish rates on cement, 
carload minimum weight 24,000 pounds, from El Paso 
to certain northern points has been denied by the 
commission after a consideration of the matters in- 
volved. 

The application on behalf of carriers to establish 
rates on cement, carload minimum 45,000 pounds, from 
territories as shown in M. P. Washburn’s tariff (I. C. 
C. No. 85), to Sulphur Mine, La., of the usual relation 
to the 28% cent rate from St. Louis, without observ- 








ing the provisions of the fourth section, has also been 
denied. 

In the investigation and suspension of advances in 
rates by carriers for the transportation of lumber from 
southern producing territories to Des Moines, Iowa, 
and other points the commission has ordered that it 
enter upon a hearing concerning the propriety of the 
advances and the lawfulness of the rates stated in 
the schedules. The commission further orders that, 
as the schedules make certain advances in lumber 
rates which appear to be injurious to the public, these 
rates should be held in abeyance and instead of be- 
coming effective August 31, be deferred until November 
29, 1912. Forty-three railroads are ordered by the 
commission to be made defendants at a hearing of 
these rates, the time and place to be announced later. 

Relief from the fourth section (I. C. C. Tariff No. 
2633) sought by the New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad and other carriers, that Indian Village, La., 
be included as a station on the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way located in Group 2, has been granted by the com- 
mission. The application was based upon the desire 
of the petitioners to establish proportional rates on 
lumber from Indian Village, La., to destinations shown 
in the above-named tariff. 

J. B. Shoupe, of Long View, Tex., has filed, with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, a petition show- 
ing that the Trinity & Brazos Valley Railroad, the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway assessed an unjust rate 
of 42 cents a 100 pounds on four carloads of lumber 
shipped over these lines to the Thomas E. Powe Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., during February and March. 
The complainant holds that according to the act to 
regulate commerce, citing certain sections which were 
violated, the rate should have been 19 cents per 100 
pounds. The complainant asks that the defendants 
be required to answer the charges and that they be 
admonished to cease charging the unlawful rate and 
to issue and maintain a rate of 19 cents per 100 pounds 
between Long View, Tex., and St. Louis, Mo., for a 
period of two years. The complainant also asks that 
reparation be made in the amount of $429.86 together 
with interest at 6 per cent per annum. 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Co., of Chicora, Miss., 
has filed a complaint against the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road due to a belief on the part of the complainant 
that the rate of 5 cents a 100 pounds on export lumber 
between Chicora, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., which took 
the place of a former $1.60 a thousand feet rate, to 
be unjust. The complainant asks that the commission 
establish what it considers a*just rate on lumber be- 
tween these points and that the railroad company 
make reparation in the amount of the difference be- 
tween the rate charged on shipments made by the com- 
plainant since March 19, 1912, and the rate found by 
the commission to be just and reasonable. 

Wood & Skilton, of Philadelphia, ask, in a petition 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
the several railroads named in the petition. be made to 
change the rate of 22% cents per 100 pounds on lumber 
shipped from Nokesville, Va., to Clinton, N. Y., to 
16% cents per 100 pounds, pointing out that the 22% 
cent rate is unjust. The commission is asked in the 
petition to fix a rate of 1644 cents per 100 pounds be- 
tween the points mentioned, to be in force for a period 
of two years. 

In a petition for the removal of switching charges, 
the Eagle Pass Lumber Co. charges the Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio Railway Co. with demanding 
an unjust rate for switching at Eagle Pass, Tex. The 
petition states that a large number of cars of mine 
props are consigned from various points in Texas via 
Eagle Pass for Mexico and that in order to get the 
Texas mine prop rate, the cars are unloaded in Eagle 
Pass and reloaded into Mexican International Rail- 
road Co. cars. That when cars are unloaded the mine 
props placed on the Mexican International Railroad 
Co.’s cars a new bill of lading is taken out from Eagle 
Pass to points in Mexico, which calls for a freight 

rate from that place to point of destination. The peti- 
tion further states that the Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio Railway Co. charges $1.50 a car, switch- 
ing charges for each car placed upon its tracks upon 
which the transfer is made and this is thought to be 
unjust. The complainant asks that the commission 
require the railroad company to refrain from violating 
the act to regulate commerce and make reparation to 
the complainant for the unlawful charges. 


—_— 


FINANCIAL EMBARRASSMENTS. 

New York, Aug. 5.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against W. K. Holmes, jr., of 1 Madison Avenue, 
who was president and treasurer of the Thomas Kells 
Sons Co., planing mill operator, in Brooklyn; also a 
manufacturer of internal combustion engines, and asso- 
ciated as an officer and agent with the Holmes Motor 
Co., by Robert P. Levis, attorney for Louis H. Strouse, 
as assignee of the Thomas Kells Sons Co., creditor for 
$33,515. It is alleged that Mr. Holmes overdrew his ac- 
count to the extent of $33,515. The amount of his assets 
and liabilities are unknown at present. 








The Carolina Pine Lumber Co., George S. Briggs presi 
dent, has filed a petition in voluntary bankruptey in 
the United States court with liabilities of $89,486 and 
assets of $34,828. George W. Roper, of Norfolk, was 
named as receiver under bond of $10,000. 





Egypt during 1911 imported lumber and timber valued 
at $5,900,805, as against $5,893,930 in 1910. Importa- 
tions of timber and lumber from the United States de- 
creased from a value of $336,730 in 1910 to $148,210 in 
1911, the most noteworthy decrease in the entire list of 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
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YOULL find that we serve lum- 
ber interests as they would be 
served--that our directorate includes # 
men whose associations invest them | » 
with an experience which benefits 7.@ 
lumber depositors. AR 
The proof of this superiority lies in 
the line of lumber accounts we carry. 


Timber Bonds Bought and Sold. 
Trustees to Issues. 


Colonial Trust & Savings Bank 


LaSalle St., N.E. Corner Adams, 
CHICAGO 


Particulars gladly given on request. 














This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of =. | 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 


Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
CHICAGO | 














| Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., 











Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 





AZ Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD. 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 

We solicit accounts of banks, ccrporations, firms and individuals and 


endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by personal 
and courteous attention to our customers. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mi . 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 











We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


sitvus $3,000,000 


The First National Bank 


of Detroit, Michigan. 





Bond Department, Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 


LOANS WITHOUT DELAY 


Quick action for timber concerns 
needing money for the purchase 
of timber, enlargement of plant, 
refunding of indebtedness, etc. 

















FARSON, SON & CO. 
BANKERS 


NEW YORK 
21 Broad St. 


CHICAGO 
1st Nat’l Bk. Bidg. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange. 








Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide 


FREIGHT RATES ON FOREST PRODUCTS 
From Pacific Coast points to all stations in the United States and Canada. 
No lumber office is complete without this tariff. Can be 
furnished you either in whole or part books, taking in 
any particular group of states that you might require. 
A postal will bring full particulars, 


Pacific Coast Shippers Association, Publishers, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 














Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, »::%3, Washington, D.C. 


A plain slopes gently from the Carribean Sea up to 
the cordillera which runs the whole length of the western 
world. Beginning at Chiriqui lagoon, in the new re- 
public of Panama, this plain widens gradually until it 
ends in the Caribbean; literally, a hundred miles or 
more north of the northern coast of the republic of 
Honduras. 

Across this plain run numerous rivers of good length 
and volume, which lend themselves readily to the uses 
of lumbermen, although they rise and fall abruptly, as 
do most rivers having their sources in mountain country, 
especially where the rainfall is heavy and sudden. As 
these rivers draw near the sea they lose much of their 
rapidity; a number part into two or more channels, so 
that their waters in flood time rise scarcely more than 
three or four feet above mean level. Even then their 
volume might make the handling of logs difficult, if the 
tides did not help check the flow, although these tides 
rise about twelve to twenty inches only. 

Panama may well be included with Central America 
rather than counted a part of South America, because it 
naturally is more like the lands west and north of it 
than it is like Colombia, of which it was so long a part, 
politically. No rivers worthy the name, excepting the 
Chagres, enter Atlantic waters from Panama, and even 
the Chagres is not more than 100 miles long. Few if any 
of the other rivers of Panama are more than sixty to 
ninety miles long. 

Northward from Chiriqui lagoon the first river worth 
noting is the San Juan, the boundary between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. It has been surveyed. By it the waters 
of the wide drainage area of Lake Managua and Lake 
Nicaragua, of the Rio San Carlos and the Sarapaqui in 
Costa Rica, flow to the sea. The country of the last 
named two rivers is well timbered; that around the 
lakes named has some timber, but little mahogany or 
cedar. It is rocky, hilly and fairly dry. 

Next north from the San Juan is the Escondido. It 
enters the sea at Bluefields, and drains much of the de- 
partments of Matagalpa and Chontales, and some of 
that of Zelaya. Next north is the Rfo Grande, rising 
among the hills of the department of Matagalpa, and 
draining a large, fertile and well timbered region in 
which the Emory interest of Boston operated for many 
years. It reached as far north as the Rio Wawa, which 
is a considerable stream that has its head among the 
hills in the west, and not far from the Rfo Coco or 
Wanks. 

Within thirty-five miles of the Pacific, in Honduras, 
rises the river which, farther down, becomes the boun- 
dary between Nicaragua and Honduras. It flows first 
between rounded hills, usually dry and covered by grass 
with scattered yellow pine and scrubby oaks. Trees of 
the yellow pine variety may be seen on most of the 
hills along its banks, and from the foothills on its way 
northeast to the sea—estimated roughly as a distance of 
350 miles—it flows through a low plain where such pines 
stand over a carpet of grass. The frequent burning of 
the ripened grass, perhaps three times a year, no doubt 
has killed the tender young pines, and so kept the forest 
open to sun and wind. 


An Old-Time Mahogany Area. 


Mahogany cutters worked half a century or more 
along this river Coco, Oro or Wanks—‘‘Uong’’ is the 
Mosquito name for the royal palm, of which many raise 
their heads high above the tall grass that covers the low 
banks of the lower reaches of the river. But none 
thought of cutting the pines which stood beside the 
stream and its tributaries, except now and then to fur- 
nish a spar or a whipsawn plank for some vessel; yet 
more than 125 years ago his majesty’s superintendent 
of colonies wrote at some length about these pine for- 
ests. 

West from the Uong is the Patuca. Its head is far 
to the southwest, among the mountains which stand near 
the Pacific. Its chief tributary is the Jalan, which also 
is a large stream. Both run through a country of yellow 
pines, from their fountainheads to the sea. Below the 
Portal del Infierno—the ‘‘Gateway of Hell,’’ which 
isn’t half so bad as its name—the Patuca is a wide, 
navigable stream, down which logs may be easily driven 
or rafted. Only one rapid broken by rocks is in the 
way. Twenty-five miles from the sea the river divides, 
the larger part emptying directly into the Caribbean; 
the other into Bruce or Brewers lagoon. 

Nearly all the course of the Patuca, below El Portal, 
is across a bed of finely broken, sharp edged fragments 
of quartz of unknown depth. Among these an orange 
colored sandy loam settled when this great bed, perhaps, 
was under the sea. Over this is more or less humus, 
blackened by the burnt grasses of many years. Man 
searcely could devise better ground over which to haul 
logs, for no wheel would ever sink into such a bed of 
natural macadam. The aluviums along the creeks which 
enter the Patueca as a rule are so narrow that no diffi- 
culty would be met in making good roads across them. 

Black river is next west of the Patuca. It, also, flows 
through pine lands—all rivers of Honduras do so, in 
fact, for the pines cover the greater part of that re- 
public, the northern part of Nicaragua, and much of the 
republic of Guatemala and, in the opinion of the writer, 
make far the larger part of the forest wealth of those 
countries. Black river rises in the big valley of San 
Estaban, in central Honduras, and is of good size. 

Rio Aguan is next west of the Black, and has been a 
favorite with mahogany cutters. Near its mouth is a 
jagoon which extends westward to the port of Truxillo, 
second in importance of the towns on. the Caribbean 
shore of the republic. The deep bay affords safe aa- 
chorage in any weather. A canal was dredged through 








the sand between this Jagoon and the Aguan, about a 
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quarter of a century ago, to let river steamers pass. 

No other river of size in Honduras is found east of 
the Ulua and Chamilicon, near Puerto Cortez. These 
two flow within a few rods of each other for miles, sepa- 
rating about five or six miles above the town of San 
Pedro Sula, long the terminus of the Honduras railway. 
The Ulua comes directly out from the side of the moun- 
tain which holds Lake Yojoa, 2,200 feet above the level 
of the sea, and nearly as much above the head of the 
Ulua. 

Mahogany cutters long have worked the Ulua and 
the Chamilicon districts; but none seems to have thought 
the pine worth cutting. It probably will be valued in 
due time, when practical lumbermen shall see that pine 
will pay better than the higher priced mahogany and 
cedar paid the cutters. Guatemala has but one river of 
importance flowing into the Caribbean. It, too, comes 
from a pine region, generally mountainous. 

Each of the rivers named, excepting the Escondido, 
has a sandbar at its mouth, even when it empties into 
a lagoon or sound instead of the ocean. These bars shift 
quickly and almost constantly, with the alternating ebb 
and flow of the tides. A current in the sea sets west- 
ward along the Honduras coast, carries with it the silt 
and sand brought by the rivers, builds out points which 
at last shut in bodies of water or sounds like those along 
the Atlantic coast of the southern states. 

As the season of high water in these rivers also is the 
season of gales on the Caribbean, many a raft of ma- 
hogany and cedar has been lost by being caught in 
squalls, by northerns or by hurricanes. Nevertheless, 
the percentage of loss has been small, according to ac- 
counts given by the carriers. 


The Cutting Season. 


Most timber cutting along this shore was done between 
December and June, which is the dry season, when the 
prevalence of the northeast trade wind is plainly marked 
in Guatemala, Honduras and in Nicaragua as far south 
as Bluefields. South of that port the trades become less 
regular and distinct, until the coast of Panama is 
reached, where the wind is feeble and uncertain and the 
rainy season longer and by no means clearly defined. 
In fact the weather is far less regular and seasons less 
marked in Costa Rica and in Panama than in any other 
part of Central America north of Lake Nicaragua. But 
in all parts of these countries the employer may con- 
fidently count on having thirteen hours of daylight 
every day in the year. He may set aside the old yarn 
about darkness coming suddenly. Of course, twilight 
is not so long here as it is farther north, but there is 
considerable twilight nevertheless. 

Rivers flowing into the Pacific are short and rapid, 
therefore few of them offer help for lumbering large 
tracts. Some estuaries, larger bays and a few gulfs 
offer advantages in the way of smooth water for ship- 
ping nearly all the time, for the Pacific deserves its 
name. Its tides, rising from seven to twenty feet, also 
give much help by checking the rush of the current and 
even by giving a current which will carry log or raft 
upstream in case of need. 

In all Nicaragua there is but one river of noteworthy 
size emptying into Pacific waters. It flows into the 
Estero Real. or Royal estuary, from the department of 
Matagalpa, and hardly can be more than sixty or sev- 
enty miles in length. But to take the place of rivers, 
Nicaragua has a railroad which runs to Lake Managua, 
and which has served to bring out some timber. 

In Costa Rica are rivers flowing into the Gulf of 
Nicoya and big enough to bring down logs and rafts 
without difficulty. The Tempisque is about seventy miles 
long, and has been used to considerable extent by cutters 
of mahogany and cedar. The Rfo Grande drains the 
valley in which are most of the towns of the republic, 
and has some good timber along its banks, but it scarcely 
is more than fifty miles long. No other streams of good 
size enters the Pacific from Costa, Rica. 

Rfo Chiriqui seemingly is the longer of the rivers, and 
the farthest west in the republic of Panama; yet it is 
only about forty miles long. One must go eastward 
rearly 100 miles before coming to another of a size to 
serve in lumbering tracts of tempting area—the San 
Pablo. It is about sixty miles in length, as is the 
Santa Maria also. No other stream worth attention of 
lumbermen appears before one reaches the Chepo or 
Bayano, about thirty miles east of Panama city. This 
river stretches from its headwaters westward nearly one 
degree of longitude, then runs south across a seventh of 
a degree of latitude, to the bay of Panama. 

In volume the Bayano is big enough to serve the pur- 
poses of the lumberman very well. It is deep enough 
inside the bar at its mouth to permit the passage of 
seagoing craft many miles up its channel; but at low 
tide no vessel drawing more than eight feet can safely 
attempt to eross the bar at its mouth, although, pro- 
tected by a group of islands, the water is usually smooth. 
Owing to this and other advantages, the Bayano is the 
scene of considerable activity in lumbering. 

In this republic of Panama the longer river is the 
Chucunaque, even without counting the Tuyra, into 
which the river empties and which is about thirty miles 
long and an estuary more than a river. In its course, 
about south-southeast, the Chucunaque runs across sev- 
enty miles of chiefly mountainous country, but having 
few heights greater than 2,000 feet above sea level. 

Although the Pacific slope of Central America is drier 
than the Atlantic plains, as seems to be true of prac- 
tically all. America south of Oregon, there are seasons 
when the streams have water enough to run logs. In 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua the dry season is 
very dry through a large part of the time, with short 
showers at the beginning of the rainy season. In south- 
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eastern Costa Rica and in all Panama the dry season is 
much shorter than farther north and likely to be broken 
by rains at short periods. This has the advantage of 


giving water power through nearly the entire year and 
of making it possible to move logs down streams most 
of the time. 
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RANDOM WIDTH COMMENT. 


‘‘The spirit of liberty demands checks. It does not 
trust the amiable weakness of human nature, and there- 
fore will not permit power to overstep its prescribed 
limits, though benevolence, good intent and patriotic 
purposes come along with it.’’ That is what Daniel 
Webster with prophetic vision said. Here also, on the 
same subject, is what Abraham Lincoln said: ‘‘A ma- 
jority held in restraint by constitutional checks and 
limitations, and always changing easily with deliberate 
changes of popular opinion and sentiment, is the only 
true sovereign of a free people. WLvever rejects it 
does of necessity fly to anarchy or despotism.’’ Who- 
ever succeeds in investing the masses with the original 
sovereignty of making or unmaking laws, or of unmak- 
ing public officers and judges of the courts at will, wit- 
nesses the arrival already of anarchy, and the approach 
of despotism. ‘‘The amiable weakness of human 
nature’’ left to its own devices in a Republic would be 
a firebrand; an instrument of ‘‘anarchy or des- 
potism.’’ The American pedple while sound at heart 
and under ‘‘deliberate changes of popular opinion and 
sentiment’’ safely conservative, are a mercurial people 
in a larger way, more intensely and explosively so, than 
even the Latin races are. Witness the idolatry and 
the hysteria in the cases of Dewey and Bryan and con- 
sider if that manner of ‘‘sovereignty’’ in a free gov- 
ernment is a safe dependence. In those cases the ob- 
jects of popular sentiment, had the opportunity prema- 
turely offered, would have been swept into the presi- 
dency as a result not of ‘‘deliberate changes’’ but of 
‘‘amiable weakness,’’ of the unthinking blindness of 
contagion, or, in other words, an epidemic of over- 
wrought excitement. Of judges, Alexander Hamilton 
said that their independence ‘‘is equally requisite to 
guard the constitution and the rights of individuals 
from the effects of those ill humors which the arts of 
designing men, or the influence of particular conjunc- 
tures sometimes disseminate among the people them- 
selves, and which, though they speedily give place to 
better information and more deliberate reflection, have 
a tendency in the meantime to occasion dangerous in- 
novations,’’ ete. ‘‘Let the people rule’’ is a sound, a 
necessary policy, but in doing so let them first guard 
the machinery of government against the ‘‘ill humors’’ 
and popular waves of contagious hysteria; let them 
rather rely upon ‘‘more deliberate reflection’’ through 
regularly constituted legislative, administrative and 
judicial checks and channels. The framers of the con- 
stitution sagaciously foresaw what would be necessary 
to guard the stability of the Nation’s institutions 
against popular distemper and popular waves. 

* * * 

If there is such a thing as the science of morality it 
is in every case more or less modified by local educa- 
tion and standards. This conclusion needs no further 
elaboration if the reader has seen much of say both 
Philadelphia and Paris, There may be and is an im- 
mutable principle by which right and wrong can un- 
erringly be differentiated and identified, but the dis- 
tinction as a matter alone of conscience is largely sub- 
ordinated to minor conceptions of the proprieties; 
appraisals that is, of minor practices esteemed moral in 
one country and immoral in another. When it comes 
to the decrees of the decalogue there may not be much 
of a gulf between that immortal code and civilization at 
large, but when it comes to the processes of unexcep- 
tionable personal cleanliness of thought and deed that 
is another matter. In this country we have latws 
sternly prohibiting the publication or circulation of 
‘‘improper’’ literature; in Paris literature under the 
ban of American laws is not held to be immoral at all, 
but is accorded freedom of transmission and exhibition 
without question, 1ét or hindrance. Paris is supposed 
to represent a high order of civilization but Paris has 
not been educated to frown upon books and pictures 
the typical American is constructively shocked even to 
look upon, And yet it is said, and no doubt in many 
cases is true, that the average American visiting Paris 
comes away disappointed and peeved because he found it 
not as ‘‘bad’’ as he had expected. But apart from 
these minor factors, the man or community or Nation 
that violates or ignores the simple and unmistakable 
moral principles fundamentally laid down in the Ten 
Commandments, consciously or unconsciously inflicts a 
sort of self-injury that is inseparable from the wrong- 
doing therein enjoined. 





Whatever the destiny of Hoo-Hoo may or may not 
Le, it can not be denied that its average of membership 
is as high as that of any similar organization in this 
or any other country. Whatever may be in store for 
the organization there is no denying that if ultimate 
failure awaits it, that destiny will be due to defective 
organization and not to concrete personal incapacity. 
Whether or not the success of which this body of men 
is thus clearly capable is impending will depend upon 
whether or not its organic and administrative future 
shall be shaped in a manner effectively to invoke the 
latent powers of good that are in it. It remains to be 
seen whether or not the ranks of the order include a 
man or set of men with the statesmanship and the re- 
sourcefulness needful to stir the dormant individual 
capabilities, aspirations and energies of the fraternity 
into a united and rational force vitalizing and cohesive 
enough to redeem it from its past and present lack of 
the attributes mentioned. As a fraternity merely, or 
as an organization providing a means of relief for the 
needy and unfortunate principally, the order has not 
only lacked the necessary means to that end, but per- 
haps because so largely not individually needed it also 
has failed to arouse the necessary incentive. The exist- 
ing funeral benefit is a good and a gracious thing, but 
not of a degree of importance alone to justify the con- 
tinued maintenance of the organization. The now 
available social and fraternal sides of a purely volun- 
tary texture are the additional features of any value 
and in the minds of many in the light of available 
possibilities these are deplorably inadequate. Who is 
the coming statesman? 

* * * 

The processes by which the prices of a given com- 
modity are arrived at, while largely dominated, of 
course, by questions of supply and demand real or 
fancied, are modified by influences not so easily de- 
fined. Like the principle underlying a fixed standard 
of value or the status of a circulating exchangeable 
media, as, for instance, our present forms of paper 
currency, a good deal rests and depends upon popular 
sentiment, or, say the presence or absence of factors 
believed but not known to have existence. In the case 
of our own currency other than coin, it is presumed to 
be and no doubt safely is secured on a standard basis, 
but who of the masses while this popular confidence 
shall continue in effect is likely to stop and think much 
about either the facts or anything concerning the mat- 
ter at all except in a superficial and a general way. 
Indeed it is not saying too much to assume that in the 
absence of any knowledge of the fact that the volume of 
currency outstanding had ruinously exceeded, for in- 
stance, the safety limit, there would on that account be 
no distrust and no disturbance. Perhaps this suggests 
the principle upon which market values are affected by 
what is called manipulation, or, in other words, publicity 
resulting in deception and the wrongful continuance or 
interruption of confidence. We are all familiar with 
the sometimes specious, rarely candid, processes by 
which buyers more or less systematically seek to under- 
mine or sellers to inflate market values. The subject 
is too abstruse to admit of adequate illumination here, 
but in the final analysis the only real safety in the 
premises obviously inheres for the most part in freely 
circulated statistics known to be approximately 
accurate. 

orev 

A parcel post arrangement with Panama became 
effective August 1. Parcels must not exceed 11 pounds 
in weight nor measure more than 3 feet 6 inches long 
or 6 feet in length and girth combined. The rate is 
12 cents for each pound and fraction, and packages 
may be registered. 


INDUSTRIAL PARADE PRIZE TO WESTERN 
MACHINERY CONCERN. 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Aug. 6.—Among the prize-winners in 
the big industrial parade during the Golden Potlatch at 
Seattle, last month, was the Stetson-Ross Machine Works, 
manufacturer of woodworking machinery. This concern 
is one of the most rapidly growing manufacturing insti- 
tutions in Washington. The accompanying cut shows the 
prize-winning float carrying three of the machines that 
the company manufactures—its new double profile 
matcher, ready sizer and timber planer. 











PRIZE-WINNING 
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FLOAT OF THE STETSON-ROSS MACHINE WORKS AT THE GOLDEN POTLATCH IN SEATTLE 
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CANADIAN 


AND 


AMERICAN 
-TIMBER 


BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, 
secured by first mortgages. Proceeds can be 


MMT 


TEL 


TMT 








used to enlarge operations, buy additional 
timber, refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds pay- 
able serially at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in 
any part of the world, made by cruisers 
of experience. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO. 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Bldg, WVANCOUVER, B.C. 














VULVA 


(— ) 


CHOICE TRACTS 


British Columbia Timber 


@, We own and offer choice tracts of care- 
fully selected timber in British Columbia, 
ranging in size from fifty million feet totwo 
billion feet. 

@, This timber is situated where it will de- 
rive the greatest benefit in increase of values 
by the completion next year of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama 
Canal. 








Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 





A. C. Frost Company 


Corn Exchange Building 


L CHICAGO J 




















. e e 
‘California Timber Lands 
FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 


707-8 Fife Blidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Cook-Alexander Land Co., Lid. 


Alexandria, Louisiana 


Colonizers and Developers of 


Cut Over Pine Lands | 




















TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
A Specialty 


W. P. KETCHAM 


514 Stock Exchange, 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 








GEORGE E. DUPEE, | 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 











88 Broad Street, - - BOSTON. 
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American-Credit Indemnity 
Company 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 


bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Building, 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


























& ~ GREG oe 
Successful 
Business Men 


Owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase of 
their business, We make it part of our busi- 
ness to systematize book-keeping methods so 
as to save labor and time and place you in 
easy touch with the conditions of any de- 
partment. We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give any information 
desired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan and Trust Building 


CHICAGO 
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WE ARE 
SPECIALISTS 


























and have large experience in giving the kind of credit in- 
formation and service that lumbermen need. 

The Red Book which we publish semi-annually is con- 
fined exclusively to showing the financial standing of 
parties engaged in the manufacturing, selling and buy- 
ing of lumber products. It covers the field thoroughly. 
Full particulars regarding our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 
will be gladly sent if you will just drop usa line. We 
also have a well organized Collection Department at 
your service. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn St. Established1878 55 yonn St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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VITALE & ROTHERY 
Forest Engineers 


Working Plans for Logging Operations, Mapping 
and Surveying of Timberlands, Timber Estimates 
and Timber Bonding Investigations. 


a St. James Building, 1133 Broadway, New York 


- 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from sea e handle all classes cf cargo, and 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 

















Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 70. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY TRUCK. 


About five years ago the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, designed a storage battery truck 
for its own use in transferring raw and finished prod- 
ucts from one part of its plant to another. The use- 
fulness of this machine was so soon demonstrated that 
the company undertook its manufacture with a view 
of supplying it to other industrial concerns. The ma- 
chine is especially desirable for use in lumber storage 
yards and, in fact, in any place where inflammable 
materials are stored. Many of the machines are in 
operation in lumberyards at both the mills aud at the 
market centers. 

With a view of presenting the advantages of this 
truck to persons interested the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co. has published its bulletin No. 13B, which will be 
sent on request. The bulletin shows illustrations of 
the Jefferey plant, together with a plan view of its 
industrial railway track and numerous other views of 
the truck in operation. 


MOIST AIR-DRYING SYSTEM. 


Methods of drying lumber have gone through im- 
portant processes of development in recent years and 
many of the systems now in use are far in advance of 
those of even a few years back. Among the systems 
that have won the favor of progressive millmen is the 


Standard moist air-drying system installed by the 
Standard Dry Kiln Co., 1529 McCarty Street, Indian 
apolis, Ind. With a view of informing the lumber 
trade regarding its system the Standard company has 
just published a catalog describing briefly and clearly 
its moist air drying system, together ‘with the construc- 
tion of the Standard kiln. 

One point that the Standard company brings out 
with special emphasis is the guaranty that it makes 
with respect to the operation of the equipment it sells, 
payment in all cases being contingent upon the com- 
pany’s claims being made absolutely good in the oper- 
ation of the kilns. 

The same catalog describes the Standard company’s 
channel steel, roller bearing trucks and transfer cars, 
made in all styles used in connection with the opera- 
tion of dry kilns. This catalog will be sent to inter- 
ested persons on request. 





A, new special steamer has recently arrived at 
Antung, North China, for use in the Yalu lumber trade. 
The vessel has a gross tonnage of 1,844 tons and a 
speed of 11.8 knots. It is provided with a large hatch 
at each end and with four derricks and three winches 
at each hatch. As this vessel was designed and built 
for service under special conditions in a definite trade, 
its performance will be watched with great interest. 








MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








CONCRETE MIXER FOR LUMBERMEN. 

The Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., is just put- 
ting on the market a small concrete mixer especially 
adapted to the building of floors, foundations, side- 
walks, walls, posts ete. This machine, which is known 





SMALL CONCRETE MIXER MADE BY THE CHAIN 
BELT CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


as No. 00, is made of a size to be readily moved about 
from place to place by one horse. The machine has a 
capacity of 414 cubic feet of loose materials for each 
batch and it is furnished with or without power. The 
power when supplied is a 3-horsepower motor, or a 
Fairbanks-Morse gasoline engine. 

The maker states that the drum is made entirely of 
a special mixture of semi-steel and is cast in two sec- 
tions. The mixing is accomplished by quarter-inch 
steel mixing blades and malleable iron buckets in the 
interior of the drum. The drum itself is driven by a 








steel roller chain belt, the roller track surface of the 
drum and the rollers on which it rests being made of 
chilled semi-steel. 

The Chain Belt Co. reports that some lumbermen are 
using the mixer around their yards and renting it out 
with or without an engineer, the price 
varying from $5 to $10 a day. One lum- 
berman has stated that ke can keep his 
mixer busy six days a week. 





The Standard Stained Shingle Co., of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., is directing 
the attention of the trade to its ‘‘Creo- 
Dipt’’ shingles, stating that by the 
processes through which the shingles are 
put they are stained, preserved and 
beautified. Besides the advantages im- 
plied in the foregoing statement, the 
company claims that these _ shingles 
themselves cost 25 per cent less, that 
they cost 50 per cent less to lay and 
that they are much handsomer than the 
plain shingles. 





MODERN MANUFACTURING PLANT 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
factory of the Hanchett Swage Works at 
Big Rapids, Mich. This factory is thor- 
oughly up to date in every respect, and is 
equipped with the most modern machinery 
for turning out products of the highest 
excellence. The filing-room machinery manufactured by 
the Hanchett Swage Works is well known throughout 
the lumber industry and no doubt the reputation this 
machinery has acquired is due in a large measure to the 
excellence of the equipment at the place of manufacture. 

The entire Hanchett factory is operated by water 
power, the company being joint owner of the dam 
across the Muskegon River. The foundry is equipped 
with modern automatic power molding machines, 
traveling cranes and pneumatic: appliance for the 
cleaning of castings. All the molding sand used in the 
foundry is obtained within two or three blocks of the 
factory on the banks of the river. The machine shop 
is equipped with the latest design of high duty lathes, 
milling machines, ete. 


EXCELLENT MODERN MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE HANCHETT SWAGE WORKS, BIG RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
OPERATED BY WATER POWER. 
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FIREPROOF KILN DOORS. 


The many disastrous fires that have had their origin 
in the dry kilns of the lumber plant have stimulated 
demand for fireproof kiln doors. Conditions surround- 
ing the dry kiln of the average lumber plant have made 
necessary a special door. To meet these conditions the 
National Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has in- 
vented and placed on the market the fireproof door 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The National company claims that acids can not 
affect this door and that the insulation is superior to 











FIREPROOF DRY KILN DOOR MADE BY THE Na- 
TIONAL DRY KILN CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


any that hitherto has been placed upon the market. 
When this door is used in a dry kiln of concrete or 
brick with a concrete or tile roof the company claims 
that the kiln will be absolutely fireproof. This con- 
struction prevents the entrance of fire from any out- 
side source and in ease a fire starts on the inside there 
is no way for it to get out. The National company has 
circular matter giving additional interesting and val- 
uable information about this door. 





THE TAP-LINE SITUATION. 


A committee appointed by the tap-line interests to 
represent them at the hearings before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington has issued the following circu- 
lar letter sent to all of the tap-line interests accompanied 
by parts 3 and 4 of the printed record of the House 
committee’s hearings: 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce today concluded its hearings upon our matter. It re- 
quested that remarks that are to be extended in the record 
of hearings be quickly submitted so that the printed report 
may be in its hands at as early a day as possible. 

The Attorney General occupied the entire forenoon, yes- 
terday, and made a splendid presentation of the case. If it 
were not for the fact: that the House is Democratic and the 
Attorney General Republican his position, perhaps, would 
be all that is needed to win the fight 

This morning Commissioner Clements was heard, and he 
was followed by Attorney Frank Lyon, of the commission, 
and Secretary Marble this afternoon for the commission. 
The committee also heard Assistant Attorney General Den- 
nison, who handles the Department of Justice business be- 
fore the Commerce Court. His presentation was _ forceful. 

The position of the commission, as reiterated today, prac- 
tically was the statement that in theory there could be no 
objection to a court instructing them as to what the law is in 
any kind of a case, but that because of the wide diversity of 
matters considered and the close relation of law to fact, it is 
impracticable to draft a statute which will not accomplish 
more harm than good. ‘I'he commission’s position is that 
there is now jurisdiction in the District Court of the United 
States to hear all questions of confiscation in the tap-line 
cases, and Secretary Marble expressed the personal view 
that the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia has 
jurisdiction now of mandamus suits to compel the establish- 
ment of through routes. This latter position is on the 
theory that if the short lines are common carriers and the 
commission denies them the right to participate in through 
rates the commission has exceeded its power and can 
compelled to reopen the cases and held that such lines are 
common carriers. 4 

The conferees on the legislative and executive appropria- 
tion bill have agreed upon the abolishment of the Commerce 
Court and transfer of jurisdiction to the district courts of 
the United States. ‘This puts in one court all the Federal 
jurisdiction except mandamus. The conference report is, 
however, deficient somewhat and will have to be amended. 
It may be that in subsequent legislation to cure this defect, 
we can secure the insertion of our matter. The President, it 
is believed, will veto this conference report. It is scarcely 
possible that there will be an adjournment of Congress be- 
fore some legislation is had on the Commerce Court matter. 

We are sending you parts 3 and 4 of the committee hear- 
ings. supplementing those already seut you. These bring the 
printed reports up to July 27. There have been four hear- 
ings this week and these will probably be printed in four 
additional parts. After these have been printed we shall 
prepare a brief or argument, summing up all that has been 
presented in the eight days of ——. 

Congressman Broussard, whose bills have been the sub- 
ject of the eight days’ hearings, is a good fighter, is thor- 
oughly convineed that his position is correct, and will, we 


belicve, force a favorable report from the committee. The 
principal opponents of the measure in the committee, as we 
have been able to see, are Sims, of Tennessee, and Stevens, 
of Minnesota. 
_ The committee has been exceedingly courteous and patient 
in the hearing accorded to us. They have all expressed a 
great interest and have investigated the matter in great 
detail. Notwithstanding, there has been a very keen con- 
test, good feeling has prevailed. 

R. S. Davis, 

JOHN A. SARGEANT, 

LUTHER M. WALTER, 

For the Committee. 


IN RAILROAD CIRCLES 


MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 6.—Contract has been 
awarded Boyd & Bradshaw for the construction of the 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad into Columbia, 
work to be started at Norfield, on the main line of the 
Illinois Central road. After the line reaches Tilton the 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile road will use the tracks 
of the New Orleans Great Northern into Columbia until 
its own line is finished. The road is owned by the But- 
terfield Lumber Co., of Norfield, and while the principal 
object of the extension is to reach virgin pine timber 
forests of that corporation, it will become a common 
carrier, and a standard form of construction will be used. 
By getting a line into Columbia the Butterfield Lumber 
Co., which is one of the largest in the State, wilP be able 
to ship its output direct to Gulfport for the export trade. 

The extension of the Liberty White road from Hulmes- 
ville to Columbia has the same purpose in view, but it 
is reported that the J. J. White Lumber Co., which owns 
the Liberty White, will also erect a large mill at Columbia. 

















TO TAP TIMBER PROPERTIES. 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 5—The Washington Northern 
Railroad Co. has filed articles of incorporation for the 
purpose of securing the right to make a traffic agreement 
with the Columbia River & Bald Mountain Railway to 
be built by the Washington Gold & Copper Mining Co. 
which owns a mine on Bluebird Creek in Skamania 
County. The new stretch of road will be 10 miles in 
length and will tap some very fine timber in addition 
to giving an outlet to the mining properties. The line 
of the Washington Northern Railroad is about 20 miles 
long, standard guage, and is used principally for hauling 
logs to the Columbia River. The chief owners of the 
Washington Northern are E. E., E. J. and Eugene 
Blazier and H. E. Collins. The timber that will be tapped 
by the extension is owned principally by F. A. Mabee. 





VAST TIMBER TERRITORY TO BE OPENED. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 6.—Attention of lumbermen ir 
this section is being attracted to the valuable timber terri- 
tory that will be opened by the Meridian & Deep Water 
Railroad between Meridian and the Tombighee River. 
The road will touch the Louisville & Nashville at the 
terminal of the Myrtlewood branch and will open up a 
vast area of virgin timberlands, both in Mississippi and 
Alabama. The stretch of timber, which nobody owns so 
far as can be learned, begins about five miles out on the 
Meridian & Deep Water right-of-way. There are billions 
of feet of fine yellow pine that will be accessible by the 
railroad and through connections with the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern. The 
road, which will be completed in 1914, will also give 
Meridian a water rate to the coast, through navigation 
of the Tombigbee River. 





PULPWOOD CONSUMED IN 1911. 


The Bureau of the Census has issued its preliminary 
comparative report covering pulpwood consumption 
for 1911 and the three preceding years. The report 
shows that the steady growth of the pulpwood in- 
dustry was continued during 1911, the total consump- 
tion of all species of pulpwood amounting to 4,328,052 
cords. This amount, consumed by 268 active mills, 
was an increase over the previous year’s consumption 
by 272 mills of 5.7 per cent. New York, Maine and 
Wisconsin, in the order named, were the leading 
producers of pulpwood and show a gain over 1910 of 
9.6 per cent, 4.2 per cent and 13 per cent respectively. 
Texas showed the largest percentage of gain, the 
increase amounting to 122.7 per cent. Nearly 60 
per cent of the increase of pulpwood consumed in 
1911, as compared with 1910, was spruce,- the re- 
mainder being distributed between balsam, fir, pine, 
white pine and mill waste. 

The following statement shows the quantities of the 
various woods consumed during four years: 


Quantity, in Cords, of Pulpwood Consumed. 





KIND OF WOOD. 1911, 1910. 1909. 1908. 
Spruce, domestic..... 1,612,355 1,478,542 1,653,249 1,487,356 
Spruce, imported..... 903,375 902,407 768,332 672,483 
FRemiOCK one ccc swine ee 616,663 610,478 559,657 569,173 
Poplar, domestic..... 333,929 315,717 302,876 279,564 
Poplar, imported.... 84,295 45,359 25,622 22,65 
Balsam fir........... 191,779 132,362 (1)95,366 (1)45,309 
J Re ae cer 124,019 105,882 90,885 84,189 
CO Er err ere 44,320 44,265 31,390 (2) 
ee ioe ee eee 36,979 42,621 (2) 2) 
a a ae 36,493 30,845 37,176 (2) 
Cottonwood ......-... 25,043 31,099 36,898 45,679 
BN OUHEP: 5 0 005 os. va ois 88,268 97,092 151,179 140,547 
Slabwood, etc........ 280,534 262,637 248,977 (3) 
Totals............-4,828,052 4,094,306 4,001,607 3,346,953 


“a) Balsam. (2) Included in ‘All other.” 
(3) Included with other wood by species. 
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ANSDEN 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS 





The Pioneers of 
Electric 
Transportation 


IGHT years of continuous study, improve- 
ment and service, establishes for the 
LANSDEN, a record of real merit un- 

paralelled by any other make of car. Built by 
an organization of specialists making electric 
wagons exclusively. It is a realization of the 
highest ideals in electric truck-craft; endorsed in 
highest terms by the leading firms in America 
and abroad in every line of trade for both light 
and heavy haulage. Repeat orders speak with 
eloquent emphasis. 


The LANSDEN is mechanically perfect in con- 
struction—simple in operation and equipped with 
Edison Storage Batteries. Made in all types of 
bodies and load capacities of 750 and 1000 Ibs. and 
1-2 3-3% and 5 tons. Send for specification bulle- 
tins of trucks suitable for the Lumber trade, stat- 
ing your special requirements. Our engineering 
Department isat your pleasure. Write Dept. ‘*K”’. 


(Ze Lansden Gompany 


MAIN WORKS and Newark | P| 


GENERAL OFFICES 












We Save You Money 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


For window display or store. Special prices 
on Tungsten wire-drawn Electric Lamps. 
Write for special prices for special Voltage Lamps. 


Newman Electric Lamp Co. 
717-721 Syacmore St.. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE Woops, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 























240 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 10c 


Most complete work on this subject published. Used as text book by 
many Agricultural Colleges. Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want toknow. 240 pages—indexed— 
over 40 illustrations, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the retail lumberman who desires to study the silo pro- 
blem. Tells “‘How to Make Silage”’.—“How to Feed Silage’’. 72 pages 
on ‘‘How to Build Silos’’ particularly wood silos. Limited Revised 
and Enlarged Edition now ready. Send for your copy before too 
late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


SILVER MFG. CO., 324 Broadway, SALEM, OHIO. 





REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Fulton, Clark Co., Ala. 


THE HOME 
OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


COMB GRAIN 
FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 








WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
POPLAR, GUM AND OAK 






















All 


-Lumbermen 
MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


at the 





Radisson 


ST ’ Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 


R R j a Dessies Water, - 9-4 per yd 
Wit | eae -00 per day 
oom ates ! With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, 3, 3.50 


, 4.00 








WHITE SHINGLES 
CEDAR | _TIEs, posts 


- AND POLES 
MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


Manufacturers, - . MARINETTE, WIS. 


RRC CRMNNNRRRES 9 TTL 











: —WANTED — 


Wholesale Mill Connections 











Yellow Pine— Cypress 
Coast Stock—Shingles 


Writee EARLE RANDALL 


Manufacturers Agency 
313 Putnam Bidg., 











DAVENPORT, IOWA. !! 








Don’t Handicap Yourself 


in the race for business by failure or neglect to provide yourself 
with the best business card the world thus far affords 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


In use the cards are detached one by one as occasion demands. 
The edges are absolutely smooth, incomprehensible as that may seem, 
and every card is clean, flat, perfect 
and unmarred. They attract attention 
and they get attention. Send for sam- 








ple book and detach foeeer 

them ‘or yourself—You our neat 

will never be : 
card in 


satisfiedwith 
any- 
thing 
else 


Send 
today. 


case. 


STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


FISHER BUILOING 
cH Ss 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


61-63 East Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 8.—There is a very even 
tendency to the market and while vacation season is 
keeping it from being lively dealers generally seem to 
be satisfied with the volume of trade and prices are 
holding up substantially in practically all lines. Local 
yards are doing a nice business due to building. The 
report of the building inspector for last month was en- 
couraging, showing a material gain over June. 

The Hardwood Lumber Co. has been enjoying a re- 
markable yellow pine trade much of which has come 
through its Canadian office at Toronto. To further en- 
courage this business the company has decided to open 
an office at Montreal and R. H. Hardwood will soon 
leave Cleveland to locate there. The annual meeting of 
the company held last week showed their last year’s trade 
to be even better than had been expected. 

The Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Co. is erecting 
several buildings among which are a large and convenient 
shed and dry kilns. The company has an ideal site on 
the lake front and intends to cover much of its property 
with sheds for the protection of its stock. It has been 
receiving a large amount of northern stock by water 
lately and is enjoying a very good trade. 


ee eH 








FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., August 7.—Lumber receipts by lake 
for July were 20,633,848 feet and for the season to 
August 1, 47,100,137 feet, as compared with 40,753,775 
feet last season. Shingle receipts for July were 53,022,- 
000 and for the season to August 1, 324,347,000, as 
compared with 345,611,000 last season. 

Building permits for July numbered 429, with a total 
cost of $1,318,000. For July, 1911, the record is 287 per- 
mits at a total cost of $1,626,000. While not up to last 
year, the last month was an active one in the building 
trade. Last week there were issued 68 permits, with 25 
frame dwellings, at a cost of $262,000. There is not 
much probability of any cessation of the building activity 
here during the present month. 

George J. Th. Rose has been spending considerable time in 
the eastern part of the State recently, looking after the 
timber tract which he and Earl C. Emery, A. H, Fuller and 
G. J. Reedy, of Bradford, recently purchased in Herkimer 
County. ‘The tract is located 14 miles north of Little Falls 
and contains 22,280 acres of hardwoods. A line will be 
built to connect with the Little Falls & Dolgeville Railroad. 

M. S. Burns has gone up to his fishing place in the Mus- 
koka region of Canada. His partner, J. F. Hirschmiller. 
states that shingles are getting more active all the time 
and stronger in price. te ; 

The yard of C. M. Betts & Co. is in receipt of another 
large cargo of white pine by the steamer Simon Langell. 
The firm calls business good as compared with a month or 
two ago. : 

W. K. Jackson, of Jackson & Tindle, has returned from a 
two weeks’ trip to the Michigan mills of the firm. The 
demand for apple-barre] stock is beginning to show a satis- 
factory volume. 

George B. Montgomery has engaged passage on the steamer 
fuguste Victoria, sailing from New York on August 29. He 
plans to spend ihe winter in the same part of France as he 
did last year. ; ‘ ; : 

The mother and brother of Alfred Swanson, of J. M. 
Briggs & Co., died one day apart during the last week and 
a double funeral was held on Sunday. The mother, Mrs. 
Margaret Swanson, 87 vears old, was a life-long resident of 
Buffalo, and the brother, Andrew Swanson, 48 years old, 
was in the hotel business at Newport News. Va. The latter's 
death was caused by consumption. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAEER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 6.—The tone of business in 
general has shown marked improvement in the last week. 
The lumber business is feeling the contagion of optimism, 
too, and many of the retailers who have been holding 
off for a price weakening have come to realize that they 
must stock up in self-protection. The result is an in- 
creased aétivity in the wholesale market. As prophesied 
in these columns in the early spring, the shortage of 
lumber has not been made up during the summer, and 
the prospects for fall business are exceptionally good for 
a presidential year. With the railroads and large indus- 
trinl plants already buying heavily, the retailers begin- 
ning to buy for stock, the returning activity in general 
business, and the scarcity of lumber even with the present 
low demand, the prospects are that many items will be 
very scarce during the coming six months, even if the 
mills through the South have good weather until well 
into winter. 

All hardwoods are firm and in good demand. The fur- 
niture trade is reported busy, and trim makers are buying 
freely. Dry plain oak, quartered oak, maple, birch, beech 
and cherry are especially in demand. Ash, poplar and 
chestnut are selling readily at gocd figures, but are not 
as scarce as some of the others. 

White pine is reported good, with satisfactory activity 
and firm prices. Spruce is normal in demand and strong 
in price. Hemlock is scarce, and is expected by many 
to become more so. Yellow pine shipments are behind 
and stock is hard to get, even at the present stiff prices. 
North Carolina pine holds firm, with no surplus in sight, 
but with 6- and 8-inch roofers again reported easier. 

The League Island Navy Yard will soon be the scene 
of cons'derable lumber-consuming activity if the Naval 
bill now before Congress passes. A new pier is to be 
built on the Delaware, and several additional wharves in 
the fresh water basin in the back channel, where vessels 
of the reserve fleet can be moored. Two more vessels 
were added to this fleet a few days ago, and a lot of 























repair work will be done. Several large shipments of pil- 
ing are already on the ground. A large barracks, to 
house 400 additional marines, is to be built, and the old 
protected cruisers Columbia and Minneapolis are to be 
remodeled and refinished. 

Maj. Herbert Deakyne, United States engineer, who 
has had charge of the deeper channel work in the Dela- 
ware River and Bay for the last four years, was today 
succeeded by Lieut. Col. J. E. Kuhn, who was on duty at 
Fort Leavenworth, to which post Maj. Deakyne has been 
assigned. Col. Kuhn was formerly in charge of the 
Government work at Newport News, is an ardent sup- 
porter of the ‘‘deeper Delaware,’’ and a thorough be- 
liever in the great possibilities of the city as a port- 
He enters upon his duties with an enthusiasm that should 
bring good results. 

Lukens Bros., who have been in the same location nearly 
20 years, are gradually clearing out their stock preparatory 
to vacating the yard, which is wanted by the owners in 
settling the estate of the late Jesse Lukens. The concern 
may secure other quarters, or may open an office for whole- 
sailing. 

The Monarch Lumber Co., with confidence in the business 
outlook, has contracted for the output of another hardwood 
mill. 

J. A. Finley, formerly of the Harding-Finley Lumber Co., 
will sail from New York, August 7, on the Lusitania for a 
six weeks’ tour of the British Isles and the Continent. 


IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrspuRGH, Pa., Aug. 6.—There has been a steady 
cnlargement in demand for lumber of all grades. Most 
of this comes from industrial and corporation buyers, 
railroads and ear building concerns. The building trades 
have not yet appeared in any great force, but are pre- 
paring to come into the market, and many improvements 
are planned which insure a heavier buying movement 
later. Industrial activity is expanding as rapidly as labor 
conditions and supplies of raw material permit. The 
finished lines of steel continue to advance. Pig iron is 
stronger than at any other time in three or four years, 
and is scarce. Some of the larger producers are entirely 
sold up for this year. This condition, with the activity 
of finished steel products, is making the demand on labor 
and on shipping lumber and all materials necessarily 
so heavy that it is a question of shipments rather than 
of price which is interesting the lumber trade today. 
‘The coal mining situation has become much stronger and 
the coke region as well as the coal mines are buying 
heavily of mine timbers and mine material, bringing out 
the fact that there is a great shortage of supplies, and 
prices have gone up correspondingly. 





Trade Gossip in Brief. 


Bemis & Vosburgh are getting much new business and 
finding stocks very searce. Prices are ranging much higher 
in most of the lines, and shipments are moving slowly be- 
cause of railroad congestion. W. W. Vosburgh, of this com- 
pany, who has been out of the city for some time on busi- 
ness trips, is now giving more time to the demands of the 
general office. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co. closed July with the best 
record for sales in its history, and that company is in a 
more prosperous condition than at any other time in the 
past. It finds difficulty in mecting the demand for lumber 
and in keeping buyers satisfied with shipments. The August 
trade is very active, and promises to give July a hard race 
for the record in volume. 

George Camp. Jr., of the Camp Manufacturing Co., is in 
West Virginia this week on a business trip. This company 
is being pressed to meet shipments, and reports trade ex- 
tremely brisk and the future very bright. 

W. Henninger. of the Acorn Lumber Co., has been 
spending some time in West Virginia looking up spruce con- 
ditions, and securing spruce stocks. The company says there 
is a great scarcity in box spruce, and also a scarcity in 
white pine. Prices are very firm in all lines. 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Co., is in the 
Canadian Northwest on a semi-pleasure and business trip. 
The Germain Co. passed in July its largest record of ship- 
ments and sales in its history, and reports general business 
the best for this time of the year in the recollection of those 
now at the head of this company. The only quiet feature of 
the market is in the demand for yard stocks, which appear 
to be fairly well up to the requirements of the trade, and 
consumers are not hurrying to take on additional stock. The 
tendency of price, however, is upward. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST | 








ON THE KENNEBEC RIVER. 

WATERVILLE, Mr.. Aug. 6.—The Augusta Lumber Co., 
whose plant was destroyed by fire recently, has started 
the construction of a semi-portable mill which will fur- 
n’sh lumber for the local trade until a large mill ean 
be erected. This small mill will have a capacity of 
15,000 to 17,000 feet of lumber a day, and it is expected 
thet it will be in working order in two weeks. 

Blinn W. Page and Joseph Viles have purchased the 
stumpage in township 5, range 6, known as the Haines 
property, from Forrest H. Colby, representing the J. 
Manchester Haynes Estate. The property is located in 
the Dead River region and is known locally as Haines- 
town. It includes 180,000,000 feet of pulp wood, of 
which 12,000,060 feet will be eut each year. 

The old sawmills familiar landmarks st The Union, 
reer Calais, which have stood for over 100 years, giving 
ennlox mest to several generations, are being torn down. 

“oorer & Co., Belfast, are erecting a large building 
fcr ofce end storage. 





THE PENOESCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, Mr., Aug. 5.—Rain fell on St. Swithin’s day, 
vd so those lumbermen who are at all superstitious are 
lcoking for floods of rain. all through the rest of the 
‘car. The superstition has been justified by recent 
“ cather conditions, for the latter half of July was cold 
ard rainy, in the face of official predictions of ‘‘ fair 
vnd warmer,’’ and fears of forest fires have vanished 
‘n the general downpour. The driving streams are at 
better pitch than usual at this time of year, and what 
few logs are yet to come are making good progress. The 
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Kennebec drive is ahead of time, and the Penobscot 
Kast branch, the principal saw log drive, is in boom, 
while the West branch is on time or better at Shad Pond. 

Pulp wood from the Maritime Provinces is arriving at 
Portland in unusual quantities, and it is estimated that 
the season’s receipts will aggregate 50,000 cords. This 
wood is used chiefly by pulp mills on the Androscoggin 
and in southwestern Maine. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Aug. 7.—The run of orders since the first 
of the month has been unusually good and wholesalers 
find the yards in a more receptive mood than they have 
been in some time. The building situation has de- 
veloped nicely, although there is nothing of a boom 
tendency prevailing. At the same time a fair amount 
of work is under way, and the retail yards are almost 
as busy as they usually are at this time of year. A 
possible exception to an active building situation exists 
in northern New Jersey points where building seems 
to be lagging somewhat. 

Prices all along the line are well held and there is 
still considerable difficulty in getting good assort- 
ments of certain sizes; for instance, hemlock boards are 
as scarce as ever and yards find themselves with a very 
low stock. Roofers are well taken and while two weeks 
ago a lull in the demand was reported, since then mill- 
men find they have all they can do to keep up with their 
roofer business, and prices show no tendency toward 
falling off. The spruce situation is unchanged, and 
to overcome the more plentiful offerings at mill points 
there is the development of scarcity in vessels, and an 
unusually high freight rate. 

Small consumers, particularly wagon repair and wood- 
working shops, are busy and the aggregate of small 
orders received in this way shows up nicely. 

Sixteen permits were issued in Manhattan last week 
amounting to $1,858,400; 20 in the Bronx, $112,700; 
87 in Brooklyn, $373,100; 63 in Queens, $299,000; 28 
in Richmond, $59,500. The total of 214 amounting to 
$2,702,700. 

A. L. Stone, of Nicola, Stone & Myers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
arrived in the city yesterday after a several weeks’ trip 
abroad, coming in on the steamship Rotterdam. Mr. Stone 
reports having had a very pleasant vacation, but found the 
trip over unusually rough. . 

The Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Co., wholesale cypress distrib- 
uter, with yards at Brooklyn reports a very satisfactory 
cypress situation. Mr. Hoban states that the demand the 
iast few weeks has increased perceptibly, and a better range 
of prices is obtained. Inquiries are more numerous both for 
car and cargo shipments. : 

The Camp Manufacturing Co., G. W. Jones, manager, 
reports a very firm North Carolina pine market. Mr. Jones 
expresses himself very strongly that. prices have not seen 
their highest and that conditions among mills are permitting 
a much smaller accumulation of stocks than is generally 
thought to be the case. 

W. E. VanWert, of the Emporium Lumber Co., finds no 
jull in the demand for hardwoods. ‘The company’s opera- 
tfons are running along on full time and turning out large 
outputs of maple, birch and beach, and there is a good eall 
for all available stocks. Prices are firm and many urgent 


requests appear for immediate shipments after orders are 
placed. 

















FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Aug. 6.—During July 
receipts of lumber by vessel at the Tonawandas were 
the lightest for any previous month of the season, reach- 
ing a total of 42,000,000 feet, an increase of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 feet over the corresponding period of 
last season. The current month is showing more activity 
in receipts and is expected to show a considerable in- 
crease over July. 

The shipment of lumber from the Tonawandas by canal 
during July reached a.total of 13,169,000 feet, an in- 
crease of nearly 4,000,000 feet over July of last season. 

The Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Co. has notified the 
secretary of. State that it has extended its corporate 
existence for 50 years. 

George W. Hawley, of the Eastern Lumber Co., has 
purchased the Farmer residence on Goundry Street. 





MICHIGAN 











THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND Sacinaw, Aug. 6.—Although this is the 
vacation month and many lumbermen are out of town, 
the hardwood and hemlock trades hold up remarkably 
well. Dealers and manufacturers report that the volume 
of business is good, and the only difficulty is to get the 
stuff into cars for shipment. : 

Not in many months has hemlock shown such activity 

and strength as at this time. The demand is heavy and 
prices have advanced. Piece stuff readily commands $17 
and $18 and boards $18 and $19. The trade has been so 
good that manufacturers are shipping green hemlock from 
the mills. 
_ The hardwood trade is exceptionally good. The activity 
in the box trade calls for large quantities of maple culls, 
and they are higher than last winter. No 2 common and 
hetter is quoted at $18 to $40. The trade in beech holds 
up good with prices strong. Birch is scarce and but 
little elm is being offered, while basswood manifests less 
activity and strength than other grades. 

W. B. Mershon is spending a few weeks at his summer 
farm on the north branch of Au Sable River. He says 
that the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., at Williams, 
Ariz., has had a good business this season, and is being 
operated with a full crew. He says also the business 


of W. B. Mershon & Co., saw machinery manufacturers 
at Saginaw, has improved and is fair now, orders com- 
ing in more freely. 

The Johannesburg Manufacturing Co. is making a 
business record for itself this season. F. L. Michelson, 
the manager, says the company shipped 99 carloads of 
wood products during July. 

Bay City lumbermen operating in the Georgian Bay 
district estimate a lumber output this season not over 
80 per cent of that of last year. Low-grade lumber, 
particularly mill culls, is sold up closely; in fact is taken 
as fast as it comes from the saw, being shipped in large 
lots to Bay City and other points. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Aug. 6.—Good business this fall is 
the expectation of local lumbermen. Good crops are 
looked for in all parts of the country. Already the word 
has gone forth among the lumbermen to beware of a 
car shortage and the efforts of buyers to get contracts 
filled before the close of navigation is resulting in con- 
siderable tension among the office forces. Prices remain 
stiff but there is but little change. Buyers show some 
disposition to be cautious, with an eye on the corn crop. 
With the hopes of a bumper corn crop realized, it is 
expected that the market will be relieved of the last 
element of restraint, and a higher level of prices may be 
expected all along the line. The shingle market is pick- 
ing up to some extent, showing an increasing demand for 
standards and extras. The lower grades still remain 
sluggish. 

Three forest fires have been reported on the cut-over 
lands of the Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Co. All 
three fires occurred within a comparatively small area 
and were promptly extinguished through the efforts of 
Fire Warden Park. 

Thomas Foster has purchased a tract of timberland on 
the north end of Neebish Island, St. Mary’s River, and 
expects to begin lumbering operations soon. The timber 
is of such dense growth that the owner expects to be 
actively engaged on the island for five or six years. A 
sawmill will be installed. 

Richard Stack, general manager of the Escanaba Lum- 
ber Co., says that although wages in the woods are higher 
than they have been for some time, it is almost impossi- 
ble to secure necessary help. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 7.—Charles A. Phelps, for 
the Huran Bay Lumber Co., has sold 12,000 acres of 
timber in Baraga County to the Marshall Butters Lum- 
ber Co. The consideration was $325,000 cash. The 
Huron Bay Lumber Co. was organized five years ago and 
has extensive timber holdings in Baraga, Ontonagon and 
Gogebie Counties, of which the lands just transferred 
were a part. The Marshall Butters Lumber Co. is a 
new concern, capitalized at $1,500,000, with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Marshall Butters, Ludington; 
vice presidents, Charles A. Phelps, Grand Rapids, and 
Charles W. Liken, Sebewaing; secretary and treasurer, 
Robert H. Butters, L’Anse; directors, the foregoing and 
C. W. Kates, Wells, Mich; J. D. Maxey, L’Anse; W. G. 
Souders, Chicago, and Charles E. Pain, Chicago. The 
company, by its latest purchase and by former Butters 
purchases from the Silver River Lumber Co., and the 
L’Anse Lumber Co., now has 31,000 acres, with about 
350,000,000 feet of mixed hardwoods. It will build a 


‘mill at Baraga or L’Anse with an annual capacity of 


30,000,000 feet and is considering the erection of an iron 
furnace and chemical plant. 

W. E. Cox, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., writes 
from Interlochen, Switzerland, to W. E. Vogelsang, of 
the Turtle Lake Lumber Co.: 

I am having the time of my life over here. I think we 
better have the next Grand Rapids lumbermen's picnic at 
Interlochen. It even has Lake Harbor beaten. 

The Alexander Dodds Co., manufacturer of wood- 
working machinery, reports that July was one of the 
busiest months in the history of the company, especially 
in foreign trade. Two machines were shipped to Vienna, 
two to Cologne, one to Berlin and one to Paris. Three 
of these machines were 25 spindle dovetailing machines. 

Sales of maple flooring were reported heavy; mahogany 
is brisk and pine continues to move well. Market changes 
have been very slight. There is still a scarcity of both 
dry and crating stocks. Hemlock steadily advances 
owing to the heavy demand. 

Lee Lindsley, recently sales manager of the Grand Rapids 
Lumber Co., has accepted the position of sales manager of 
the Chicago offices of the Neponset Roofing Co. 

Otis A. Felger, of the Felger Lumber & Timber Co., and 
Mrs. Felger, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. George Benriter. 
of Lansing, have gone on a six weeks’ automobile tour of 
the Adirondacks and White and Green Mountains. They 
left Sunday, August 4, motored to Detroit, took boat to 
Buffalo and will motor the rest of the way. 

The Warner-Newton Lumber Co. has sold its cedar opera- 
tion at Eckerman, Mich., comprising 1,300 acres, to the 
Blanchard-Stuart Timber Co. This was but one of the 
Warner-Newton concern’s many operations. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Derroit, Micu., Aug. 5.—The lumber dealers of De- 
troit are still rushed with orders, and they are beginning 
to think that they are not going to experience the usual 
summer dullness this year. In fact, some of the lumber 
tracks have become so congested that the railroads are 
refusing to accept additional shipments for them. 

Building permits taken out last week represented a 


total estimated expenditure of $588,955, an increase of | 


$115,590 over the same period last year. 

The lumber market, in view of the trade conditions, 
remains firm and active. 

BOPP LL II III 

Reports through the Consular Service show that. the 
tendency among lumber concerns of Finland is to con- 
solidate, a number of smaller concerns being absorbed 
by larger ones. 








; A High Quality Wood 
For High Grade Veneers 


Popular with builders because of 
its rich beautiful color and highly 
artistic effects that can be obtained 
in a variety of finish. Favored by 
manufacturres because of its availa- 
bility and the ease with which it can 
be worked. 
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Presents a Softness Possessed by Few Other Woods. 





WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CoO., 
Marinette, Wis, 


GOODMAN LUMBER CoO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER. LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
\ Chicago, Ili. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 

G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 
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We are offering 
in 4-4 


Special Bargains.ans4 


( Hardwood Flooring 
Yellow Pine and is 
Fir Timbers 


We cut annually at our own 
Mills 140,000,000 feet of 











HEMLOCK WHITE PINE 
SPRUCE CHESTNUT 
OAK POPLAR MAPLE 


BIRCH and other HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. 


E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 
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PEOPLES BANK BUILDING, 





PITTS BURGH, PA. 
Tell us your needs @ @ 
or get our prices ite Ine 
on these items of 
‘ 
30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. } 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 100 M ft. 1x 8D. 


80 M ft. 1x10 D. 100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inqu‘ries given Promvt A‘tention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















YELLOW PINE 





Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 











THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


Write for Quotations. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 











W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. 
AND HARDWOODS. 


| 
Wholesale Lumber | 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, | 
| 





NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and tnqutrtes 











TERHUNE LUMBER co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


SHIPPERS OF HIGH GRADE 


Long & Short Leaf Yellow Pine 











WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUEEE, WiIs., Aug. 6.—The excellent crop reports 
which are arriving from every section of the Northwest 
are taken by lumbermen as a most favorable sign. A 
bumper grain crop is being harvested in Wisconsin and 
surrounding States, while the corn crop is making great 
headway, as a result of the extensive rains. It was feared 
earlier in the season that the delay caused to the corn 
crop by the rainy weather in May and the early part of 
June would prove a serious handicap, but crop experts at 
Madison and other sections of the State say that the 
growth has been wonderful during the last few weeks. 
When crops are good in this section of the Northwest, 
it is an assurance that business in all lines will be good. 

A total of 97 building permits which will cost $215,- 
876 was issued last week. During the corresponding 
week a year ago there were 82 permits granted for 
buildings aggregating $211,487. There has been a steady 
increase in building operations during each week of the 
present year, while a record number of large downtown 
structures are going up. 

The shortage in hardwood stocks is causing Milwaukee 
wholesalers considerable concern. In practically every 
ease, wholesalers find it is necessary to put off the 
buyer when it comes to the delivery of stocks. The 
movement from the South is light, while the arrival of 
northern hardwoods is much smaller than it ought to be 
in order to meet present requirements. Demand is much 
better and wholesalers are now assured that the fall trade 
will break all records. The sash and door concerns aré 
buying at a better rate than is usually the case at this 
time of year but this is to be expected considering the 
activity in the building field. Oak, birch, maple and 
gum seem to be in leading demand with the sash and 
door concerns. The furniture manufacturers are begin- 
ing to place better orders, while farm implement con- 
cerns here and at Racine, Horicon, Beaver Dam and 
other points about the State are making inquiries and 
buying stock. Prices are naturally holding strong as 
a result of the brisk demand and the shortage of stocks. 

Stocks in yellow pine, red cypress and even western 
lumber are unusually light, while the market in these 
lines is holding strong, according to D. L. Van Auken 
and George M. Krone, members of the new Krone & Van 
Auken Lumber Co. Said Mr. Krone: 

Business is unusually good for this season of the year, 
but we are meeting with difficulty, like everyone else, in 
obtaining stocks. “It seems to be almost impossible to 
secure enough southern stock to mect the demands of the 
trade while the movement of northern Wisconsin stock is 
far from satisfactory. We are branching out in the handling 
of western lumber and are meeting with a very good field 
in this line. The market is strong with an upward 
tendency. 

Work has been started on the erection of the Heineman 
Lumber Co.'s sawmill at Merrill. Most of the machinery 
for the plant is already on the ground. A fireproof power- 
house will be erected and will be equipped with three 150- 
horsepower boilers. The planing mill, to be erected in 
connection with the gow will be equipped with the latest 
improved surfacer and matcher, a 54-inch resaw, a fast feed 
rip saw and a cut-off saw. The office building will be 26 
by 60 feet, frame construction and bungalow sae The 
plant is expected to saw from 100,000 to 125,000 feet 
in 10 hours and will be able to cut three full lengths. 


Christopher Moffat, of Minneapolis, is in charge of build- 
ing operations. 














IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., August 5.—The Hackley-Phelps-Bon- 
nell Co., of Hackley, contemplates building a sawmill 
in Eagle River. C. A. Phelps, representing the com- 
pany, has made a proposal to its citizens, the condi- 
tions of which are that the company will locate the mill 
there if it will furnish a site of not less than 20 acres, 
300 horsepower, electric lights, water mains, ete., for not 
less than 20 years. A committee of citizens "was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter and let the company know 
its conclusions. It is understood that if the company 
does not build in Eagle River it will go to Robbins, Mich. 
The proposed sawmill will have a capacity of 40,000 
feet a day and employ from 75 to 100 men, and in con- 
nection with it a woodworking plant for the manufacture 
of handles, butter bowls, tenpins ete. will be built. The 
payroll will amount to $75,000 or more a year. 

The R. Connor Lumber Co., of Marshfield, has begun 
the erection of a 28-room hotel at Laona, Wis., which it 
hopes to have completed in the fall. 

The plants of the John Week Lumber Co., the Clifford 
Lumber Co., the Jackson Milling Co., and the Whiting- 
Plover Paper Co., of Stevens Point, which were shut 
down owing to the recent high water, have resumed opera- 
tion. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Aug. 5.—Prices on hardwoods as 
well as on hemlock and pine continue to strengthen, as 
the scarcity becomes more apparent. Hardwoods are 
especially affected in this way, as holders here and there 
begin to advance prices on items that are scarce. At the 
same time there is no weakening on stocks that are in 
good supply, because everyone believes that no matter 
how much there is now it will all be needed, and more, 
too, before new stock can be secured. Conditions are 
favorable for summer logging. Preparations will be 
made for an increased cut, but it must be remembered 
that there are fewer mills this year, and that no matter 
how much the increase is-it can not make up for the 
mills that have dropped out of business. 

Basswood is creeping up in firsts and seconds and 
No. 1 common. Prices are from $1 to $2 better than 
they were in the spring. Soft elm is higher. Rock elm 
has been called for freely and seems to be in favor 





again. Of course prices are going up because the buyers 











are bidding higher all the time. 
all out of the market. It generally is by this time every 
year. Maple keeps moving as steadily as a battleship 
under full headway. All thicknesses seem to sell well, 
and in all grades. Even No. 3 is selling as well as any 
other grade. Birch is spotty. Some dealers claim a 
good trade in it, but most of them report it quiet. Prices 
are strong and that looks as though there was some- 
thing to keep them up. There is no old birch on hand 
and shipments of new stock are being held back to allow 
the stock to dry. 


Ash seems to be about 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Aug. 5.—The sawmill of the Hatten 
Lumber Co. at New London is closed, as the yards and 
railway tracks are covered by the floods. Much havoc 
has been wrought in the lumber arrangement in the yards. 

The Rhinelander Paper Co., of Rhinelander, has sold 
11,000 acres of timberland located largely in Forest and 
Vilas Counties on land contract to the Pelican Investment 
Co. The consideration named is $237,500. 

Luther Lindauer estimates that the recent floods have 
caused $25,000 loss at his Merrill pulp plant. Half of 
this is 800 cords of pulpwood swept away. The wood is 
badly scattered. 

The plants of the John Week Lumber Co. and the 
Clifford Lumber Co. at Stevens Point have resumed 
operations following the subsidence of the floods. 

The steamer W. 8. Yaylor recently took 16,000 cedar logs 
from Cedar River to Menominee, Mich. The steamer Alert 
took 3,500 cedar posts from Escanaba and the Hattie Wells 
took 12,000 cedar posts from Drummond Island. The 
schooner Belle Brown recently took a cargo of 275,000 feet 
of lumber from this port for Chicago. 

Five flat cars of cedar posts were recently burned at 
Crivitz, causing a loss of $10,V00. 

W. H. Hatten, head of the Hatten Lumber Co., of New 
London, has returned from the librarians’ convention at 
Ottawa, Can., where he delivered an address. 

The temporary mill erected at Prairie du Chien since the 
destruction of the Keller & Martner box factory has been 
burned. the loss being $2.000 with no insurance. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 5.—F. W. Wencke and 
Paul Meyer, of Buenos Ayres, who are making a tour of 
investigation as officials of Argentine Republic, were in 
Minneapolis last week and visited the local sawmills, 
acquiring information regarding the timber and lumber- 
ing industry in the State. 

. T. McGuire, of Milwaukee, general sales manager 
of the Rietbrock Land & Lumber Co., was in Minneapolis 
recently in the course of a vacation trip, most of 
which has been spent near Forest Lake, Minn. 

















IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

JLOQUET, MINN., Aug 7—Orders came in freely dur- 
ing the week and shipping departments are unable to 
keep up with the business received. Many orders are 
being placed by the yard men further in advance of 
actual requirements than heretofore, but a large propor- 
tion of this trade continues to call for rush shipment. 

The total volume of shipments for July reached a good 
figure, but was not as large as might have been expected 
from the orders on file. It has been impossible for sev- 
eral weeks to keep full crews and shipments have suf- 
fered to some extent on that account. The planing mills 
are from 10 days to two weeks behind on their orders, 
and the trade is being notified that the customary rush 
shipments will have to be curtailed while present con- 
ditions exist. 

Summer logging operations have been carried on to 
good advantage, up to date the season having been 
unusually favorable to the work. The cool weather that 
has prevailed has made conditions in the woods more 
bearable than is usual during the summer. The Cloquet 
Lumber Co.’s camp 3 has finished its work and broken up. 

The Cloquet Lumber Co. has practically completed its 
new dressed lumber shed built to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire last month. It will accommodate a 
larger stock than the old one, stock being stored on end 
with considerable saving of space. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututTH, Minn., Aug. 7.—Moderate selling of lumber 
was reported in the, Duluth market last week, and nego- 
tiations involving considerable quantity are in progress. 
One million feet of No. 2 common, 500,000 feet of No. 
3 and 500,000 feet of norway, to go to Lake Erie 
ports, have been reported. A. J. Brady of North Tona- 
wanda, and other buyers, are seeking No. 3, 4 and 5 
boards but without much success. This market is well 
sold out on the low grades, and Mr. Brady says that 
there is an active demand for such stock in the East. 
He says, however, that yellow Canadian and Idaho pines 
are intefering with the movement of No. 2 and 3 shop 
in the East, as they are being offered at prices with 
which the eastern dealers in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
white pine can not compete. 

There were 163 building permits issued in Duluth 
for July, valued at $481,015 compared with $208,985 in 
July, 1911. Duluth is a home-building city, and dwell- 
ings figure prominently in the permits for July. There 
are a number of good business blocks under construc- 
tion. 

Samuel Simpson reports that he has taken his entire 
log cut of 40,000,000 feet, from around the headwaters 
of the Mississippi River, into and down the river, to- 
gether with 12,000,000 feet that was held in Round 
Lake on account of ‘low water last summer. 

J. J. Russell, of Tennessee, contemplates establish- 
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ing a large stave factory at Grand Rapids, Minn. He 
owns some patented machinery which he will put into 
the plant, and is enlisting Grand Rapids capital. 

The proposed canal to connect Lake Superior and the 
Mississippi River has taken a new turn regarding the 
route. It is now proposed to have the Lake Superior 
connection made at the Duluth-Superior harbor, instead 
of at the mouth of the Brule River. The advantage of 
the connection here would be that plenty of facilities for 
the transfer of freight would be at hand, and these would 
be necessary for a barge canal handling a variety of 
freight. 


LATE CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 


Sioux Fats, 8. Dax., Aug. 6—The mammoth crop 
raised in the State this season is certain to make a good 
demand for building material of all kinds during the re- 
mainder of the season, and in anticipation of this dealers 
are accumulating large supplies. Trade in general now 
is very gratifying, much building being done in the towns 
while extensive building operations also are being car- 
ried on by the farmers in the way of new barns, granaries 
and other buildings. There is not the slightest doubt 
that South Dakota has raised the greatest small-grain 
crop for many years. In limited areas the hot weather 
early in July injured small grain to such an extent that 
it could not make a satisfactory recovery, but in the 
State as a whole the crop is the heaviest produced for 
years. 


That business is improving in every part of the State is 
affirmed by every concern in Watertown that ships goods 
to other towns of the State. This is more particularly true 
of the building trade. Local lumbermen say that within the 
last two weeks business has increased 25 per cent. : 

The Wakonda lumberyard has been receiving heavy ship- 
ments of lumber during the last few weeks. The manager 
states that the company has put practically $15,000 worth of 
stock in preparation for the fall building that is sure to 
follow the bumper crops. 

The interior lumberyard at Harrold has been sold to 
ithe Atlas Lumber Co. 

L. H. Stoltenberg is the new manager of the Platte yard 
of the Queal Lumber Co. He comes from Spencer, where he 
was in charge of a yard for eight years. 

It is reported that the stockholders of the Oldham farmers’ 
elevator company are considering organizing another company 
for the purpose of establishing a new lumberyard here. 

Not for years have the Centerville lumberyards carried 
such large stocks as at present. Slagle’s yard recently fin- 
ished unloading 20 carloads and more are on the way. The 
Queal company also has been stocking up, preparing for 
the big prospective business this fall. 

Business was rather quiet in Castlewood lumber circles 
during the forepart of the season, but the assurance of a 
good crop created a good demand and building material is 
beginning to move once more. 

The Cavour Lumber Co. has received and unloaded seven 
carloads of lumber, wire and posts in the last few weeks. 
As the crops in Cavour were large, there will be a great 
deal of building done in the near future. 

E. W. Reed, former manager of the J. H. Queal Lumber 
Co. yard at Canova, has been transferred to the manage- 
ment of the Spencer yard of the company. He has been 
succeeded by F. A. Smith. 

















AT NORTH DAKOTA’S METROPOLIS. 


Farco, N. Dak., Aug. 6.—Few people in the East and, 
in fact, few even in North Dakota thoroughly realize 
the full effects the tremendous crop the State is harvest- 
ing will have on conditions here. It is the opinion, 
however, among some of the most conservative and best 
posted men in the State, that North Dakota is on the 
threshold of a period of building activity and business 
progress seldom equaled in the history of the North- 
west. In a few weeks the money will literally begin to 
pour into North Dakota. Every crop promises unpar- 
alleled yields. The weather could not have been nearer 
ideal for filling out the heads of the wheat, oats and 
barley stalks, if it had been made to the order of the 
individual farmers. One result, immediately noticeable, 
is the marked activity in the construction of grain ele- 
vators. They are springing up and others are being 
planned in every section of the State. 


—_—_~~ 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Aug. 5.—The Salida Lumber Co. will 
shortly begin the erection of a modern office building on 
the site occupied by the present one. The new building 
will be 25 by 80 feet in dimension, and will represent an 
expenditure of about $3,500. 


M. S. Guthrie, formerly of Byesville, Ohio, accompanied 
by Mrs. Guthrie and their two children, has arrived in 
Sheridan and will probably decide to make that place his 
permanent home. Ir. Guthrie has been for several years 
engaged in the lumber business in Byesville, but was obliged 
to come west on account of failing health. 

_J. Clayton Nichols, general manager of the Negros-Philip- 
pine Lumber Co. on the island of Panay, is spending his 
vacation in Grand Junction, his former home. Mr. Nichols 
operates principally in the southern islands of the Philip- 
pines. Lumber is in such demand that he does not have to 
ship it—the dealers come to his wharf and make their own 
deliveries. He is a firm believer in the future of the islands. 
_C. T. Austin, formerly with the Western Lumber Co. at 
Eads, Colo., is now covering Wyoming and western Ne- 
braska for the Noll-Welty Lumber Co. 

James G. Noll has returned from a 10 days’ business trip 
to Omaha and Kansas City. 

McPhee & McGinnity will shortly move their fetail store 
to 1630 Arapahoe Street, in the building formerly occupied 
id ya Londoner, across the street from their present 
ocation. 

__ A. E. Phelps, manager of the Hallack Lumber & Supply 
Co., has returned from a southern Wyoming fishing trip. 

O. E, Vaughn, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., is spending 

i vacation in Yellowstone Park. 
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FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT 
San Dreco, Cau., Aug. 5.—Every yard along the shore 
of San Diego harbor reports continued activity and 
steady demand for all kinds of lumber. Building- permits 
have now passed the five million dollar mark for the year, 





and give good promise of keeping up this excellent lead 
over any previous annual record. 

The Benson Lumber Co. has received the second log 
raft from the Columbia River for this season and is 
expecting another within a few days, which will be fol- 
lowed by a fourth shortly after. Each raft will run 
about 6,000,000 feet of pine. 

Receipts at local yards within the last few days in- 
clude the schooner Olson § Mahoney from Raymond, 
Wash., with 700,000 feet of pine for the Western Lum- 
ber Co.; the steam schooner Fort Bragg from Eureka, 
with 134,000 feet of redwood for the McCormick Lumber 
Co.; the Bowdoin from Rocksport, with 65,000 feet of 
pine and 4,000 bundles of shingles for the McCormick 
yard and 136,800 feet for the Russ yard; the barkentine 
Klickitat from Port Gamble, with 685,000 feet for the 
Russ yard; the tramp steamer Clan McIver, with a cargo 
of ties for the Santa Fe from Japan, which was unloaded 
at the McCormick yards. The Benson yards also received 
250,000 feet of lumber and 1,000,000 shingles. 





LUMBER BLOCKADE IN GULF TOWN. 


Port Botivar, TEx., Aug. 6.—More than 600 carloads 
of lumber are blockaded in the yards here, due to the 
inability of steamships to enter the port slip and take 
on cargoes. This congestion is becoming more serious 
each day, but it is expected relief will come in a short 
time, as plans are being made to remove the shoal which 
now prevents vessels from entering the slip. This will 
be done by dredging. Maj. Earl I. Brown, United States 
engineer for the Galveston district, has just made an in- 
spection of existing conditions, and the necessary im- 
provement to the harbor will be made immediately. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 6.—Owing to the heavy local 
demand, which is considerably in excess of the corre- 
sponding season last year, stocks are much depleted, and 
the new cut is coming in too slowly to meet the require- 
ments of the trade. Car shortage is still a cause of 
complaint, but the principal difficulty appears to be the 
unusual searcity of labor, which retards mill operations 
and shipments. Manufacturers are nearly all short 
handed. Large numbers of laborers have gone west 
owing to the great demand for men for railroad con- 
struction, and the call for harvest hands will take away 
many more, so that operators will have much difficulty 
in getting men for the lumber camps this fall. Trade 
conditions remain active and prices firm. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrTawa, Ont., Aug. 7.—Following the appointment of 
G. H. Edgecombe as forestry superintendent at Tete 
Jaune Cache, R. G. Caverhill has been despatched to the 
Hazelton (B. C.) district in a similar capacity to safe- 
guard the’ forests near the Grand Trunk Pacific right 
of way. It is proposed by the British Columbia govern- 
ment to establish a system of forestry patrols over the 
whole district as the Grand Trunk Pacific line is grad- 
ually linked up. 

Sir Frank Wills, Lord Mayor of Bristol, Eng., accom- 
panied by G. Palliser-Martin, president of the Bristol 
Board of Trade, was in Ottawa last week and was 
shown around the extensive lumber and paper industries 
in the capital. 

A falling-off in the importation of United States lum- 
ber into the prairie Provinces is indicated in reports 
received by the customs department here. This is at- 
tributed partly to the recent regulations of the depart- 
ment making more strict the rules in regard to the pay- 
ing of duty on manufactured lumber and partly to stead- 
ily developing activity in building operations in the 
United States. Last year dullness on the other side of 
the border in the consumption of lumber was such that 
American mills flooded the prairies with lumber at prices 
almost beyond competition on the part of the Coast mills. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MontTREAL, QuE., Aug. 5.—The usual midsummer dull- 
ness does not exist in connection with the lumber trade. 
Instead there is a sort of briskness about the trade. 
Dealers who have experienced the evil effects of a car 
shortage earlier in the year, and later on difficulties in 
connection with shipping as a result of the British dock- 
ers’ strike, are taking advantage of the present condi- 
tions and rushing supplies to market as quickly as pos- 
sible. There is a fear that the car shortage will again 
become a factor, as in another six weeks the railways 
will move every available car west in order to carry out 
the harvest. Prices for all grades of lumber continue 
firm. 

A despatch from New Brunswick states that two power 
companies operating at Grand Falls, N. B., have been 
amalgamated. Sir William van Horne, of Montreal, is 
president of the united companies and purposes erecting 
large pulp and paper mills at Grand Falls, also to de- 
velop the power facilities of the place. It is expected 
that finally between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000 will be 
expended on the various properties. 





Furniture known as Chinese blockwood is produced 
from Dalbergia latifolia, a hard, heavy, close-grained, 
dark-red wood, known among the Chinese as ‘‘ka-hee’’ 
or ‘‘furniture wood,’’ or sometimes as ‘‘sun-gee’’ or 
‘“dark-red wood.’’ Exposure to the sun causes the wood 
to turn dark and eventually to become black, with oc- 
easional red streaks in the grain, 
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Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Offices Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. * NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company} 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


MARION, === _ VIRGINIA. 














W. W. 
DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 


Spruce 
Hemlock 


— AND — 


Hardwoods 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W. VA. 








GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS :—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Halcomb, W. Va. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New OrLEANS, LaA., Aug. 5.—Reports regarding yel- 
low pine conditions are not so nearly in agreement as 
they have been. That is to say, rumors of recent ad- 
vances upon certain items are denied in some quarters, 
and there are manufacturers who think that certain of 
their confreres are too optimistic. But no specific decline 
of quotations is reported and the concensus seems to be 
that the call for yellow pine is remarkably active, season 
considered. Probably there has been some accumulation 
of millstocks in certain lines, and at certain mills, but 
buyers still find it a bit difficult to place orders for 
items that have ruled scarce the last 30 days, with any 
prospect or assurance of early delivery. The mills, gen- 
erally speaking, are well stocked with orders, and early 
delivery continues to be a favorite injunction of the 
buyers—and one not too easily or readily complied with. 
Export demand by most accounts is holding up along 
with the domestic call. 

Cypress manufacturers discern no slackening in their 
demand. Some of them report a scarcity of certain items 
in their own stocks—notably 2-inch stuff, shop and bet- 
ter; shingles and lath. The call for shingles and lath 
is remarkably brisk, considering the season, and the mill 
stocks are said to be very low. Cypress production has 
increased somewhat and the movement is heavier—but 
there are complaints still of insufficient car supply. The 
ear situation is looming up as a possible feature of the 
market in the near future. There is no such general 
or pronounced lack of cars yet as would justify its 
diagnosis as a ‘‘car shortage.’’ The trouble may prove 
temporary only, caused by poor distribution of rolling 
stock. 

The 1,200-foot timber dam to close the crevasses at 
Hymelia was completed somewhat earlier than was ex- 
pected. The contract was let July 10 and the contractors 
given 30 days for the job. They finished in 25, which 
was regarded by a good many people as a record per- 
formance. The vast amount of material required was 
gathered together in a week. Piling consigned to Europe 
and laying on the New Orleans wharves awaiting ex- 
port, was diverted by the cabled. consent of consignees 
for an agreed compensation. Several barge-loads of lum- 
ber across Lake Pontchartrain, awaiting transhipment for 
Porto Rico, were secured in the same way. Material, 
labor and the plans for the dam were ready in a very 
short time. By July 22 the site was electrically lighted 
and from that time the work was continued day and 
night. The Government dredgeboat Pascagoula will soon 
begin filling in behind the timbers with sediment dredged 
from the river channel and when that is completed the 
Federal engineers will undertake the job of building 
a levee at Hymelia strong enough, it is hoped, to hold 
out any future high water. 

The Orleans Levee Board, as reconstituted by Gov. 
Hall, held its first meeting last Saturday and elected 
R. H. Downman, president. The new board, composed of 
representative business men, is expected to push the work 
of strengthening the levees protecting the city in a 
thorough, business-like, instead of political fashion, and 
its selection of Mr. Downman as president is heartily 
indorsed. One of its first motions instructed the en- 
gineer to report on his payroll and recommend such 
economies as could be enforced without impairing the 
efficiency of his department. The retiring board has been 
severely criticised for alleged extravagance. The several 
millions secured for strengthening the system, by the 
sale of levee bonds, were practically exhausted and the 
taxpayers have been asked to vote a two-mill tax to 
carry on the work, which is still far from complete. 
With the assurance against politics and waste given by 
the personnel of the reorganized board, it is probable 
there will be no serious opposition to the additional tax 
levy. 

At a special meeting last Saturday afternoon the New 
Orleans Dock Board reached an agreement with the 
representatives of the Texas & Pacific Railroad regarding 
batture rights in front.of the railroad’s newly acquired 
property facing the river front, that practically insures 
the construction of the system’s promised terminals. The 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal Co. formed to construct and 
operate the system terminals, already has been chartered. 
The railway submitted to the dock board its proposition 
regarding the batture some days ago. Conferences fol- 
lowed and a compromise was finally reached which will, 
it is said, fully protect’the public rights while giving 
the’ Texas & Pacific all necessary wharfage and shed 
facilities for handling its import and export business. 
It is understood that something like $5,000,000. will be 
expended by the Gould system on its new terminals 
here. 

Two cargoes of mahogany logs consigned to the Otis 
Manufacturing Co. arrived in the local harbor Saturday. 
The Norwegian steamship Haakon VII brought a ship- 
load from Ciudad del Carmen and Frontera, Mexico, 
and the Norwegian steamship Stavangeren arrived with 
a partial cargo of mahogany from Honduras. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 5.—With staples and special 
crops looking their very best, weather conditions favor- 
able notwithstanding the terrible heat, and demand still 
greater than the supply, the yellow pine situation con- 
tinues encouraging. The situation is out of the ordinary. 
While the crops are growing nicely, with promise of 
bumper yields from cotton and corn and other staple 
products, and with the harvest of fruit and truck larger 
than ever before in this territory, the conditions about 
the logging camps and the mills are equally favorable. 


The result is that lumber is moving splendidly and the 
dealers are enjoying a fine business, with prospects of 
the situation remaining good the rest of the year. With 
rumors still cireulated that there is likelihood of car 
shortage in the fall, the buying remains quite active. 

The export trade is a feature of the market that is 
attracting attention yet. Since the middle of the sum- 
mer this business has shown fine color. 

There are quite a number of special orders being filed. 
Some are from fruit shippers, who want baskets and 
boxes; some are from oil and gas men, who want lum- 
ber for derricks and other apparatus necessary for drill- 
ing; others are from contractors building good roads, 
and still other orders are from concerns constructing 
electric railway and interurban lines. 

The management of the Shreveport Cottonwood Co., 
which for a number of years has operated a cottonwood 
plant on Red River in Bossier Parish, announces that it 
has begun operating a new box and crate factory. Fruit 
boxes and crates for cabbage and other truck will receive 
particular attention. Of late these industries have en- 
joyed remarkable progress in this section and there is a 
big demand for boxes and crates. 

The matter of cultivating cut-over timberlands in 
north Louisiana is receiving considerable attention this 
summer. What some of the lumbermen have done in 
experimental way has helped to make these lands grow 
in popularity. S. H. Bolinger & Co., local lumbermen, 
who run a mill in Bossier Parish, have put up 1,000 bales 
of hay on their farm near Collinsburg and expect to raise 
a second crop on the same land this season. This is only 
one instance of success accompanying the cultivation of 
lands by lumbermen. 

Reports from Cheatham, La., are that the sawmill of 
the Antoine Lumber Co. was burned down recently, and 
that it was uninsured. It was a hickory mill and will 
be rebuilt. 

A. C. Manning has started work building about two 
and a half miles of logging road just east of Belling- 
ham, with an outlet near Geneva on Lake Whatcom. 
Mr. Manning will take off about 2,500,000 feet of fir and 
cedar under contract with the Larson Lumber Co. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 6.—Last week produced no 
change in the lumber situation, with the exception of a 
noticeable falling off in orders for specialties. Demand 
for other grades of lumber continues in volume, although 
not as brisk as last week. This slack demand, according 
to local dealers, is due to many northern and western 
buyers taking vacations. 

Mill operations have been assisted materially by good 
weather and full crews have been rushed to the logging 
camps in the hope that the mills can catch up with back 
orders. Reports from mills in this territory show that 
orders are being reached that have been on hand some 
time and hopes are entertained that badly broken stocks 
can be replenished in the next few weeks. 

Local brokers and dealers, however, are still chary 
of new business preferring to let the situation clear a 
little before taking on more orders. 

There is no trouble with the car situation, equipment 
being furnished on demand. 

Inquiries for framing materials have been noticeable 
for the last few days, with fair prices offering. Rail- 
road building material is also holding up well in de- 
mand, with heart specifications bringing high prices. 
Decking and dimension are meeting with fair inquiry, as 
is lower grades of flooring. Shed stock is being shipped 
out as fast as possible. Pole stock continues in good 
demand. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 6.—The situation has shown 
little change during the last week, except for a con- 
stantly increasing demand for all grades of lumber. The 
demand is centered on car and railroad material with 
good prospects of more inquiries and better prices within 
the next 30 days. Dimension of all widths and lengths 
is climbing to the top with none on the market. Many 
of the mills which formerly cut for export are cutting 
for the interior trade as they say that with prices as 
they are a better price can be had for large railroad 
timbers and interior building material. 

The woods are again in fine condition for logging and 
the only trouble manufacturers are experiencing is the 
hot weather knocking their oxen out. Cars are not plen- 
tiful, but every mill is trying to get as many shipments 
off as possible before the fall crops begin to move, as 
it is expected that cars will be scarce during the fall. 

Chancellor G. G. Lyell heard at Jackson last week the 
demurrer filed by the State in the 20 cents per acre tax. 
The demurrer was argued by Attorney General Collins 
and Capt. Frank Johnson, representing the State, and 
by M. Green, representing the lumber interests. The 
chancellor took the matter under advisement and will 
render his decision in a short time. The State took the 
ground that the application for an injunction was pre- 
mature as no move had been made by the State to collect 
the tax. The chancellor thinks the tax unconstitutional. 








FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MontcoMeEry, ALA., Aug. 5.—Following a careful in- 
vestigation made by Gov. Emmett O’Neal, James G. 
Oakley, president of the State convict board, has been 
exonerated of all the charges made by Tom L. Long, of 
Jasper, which grew out of the convict contract between 
the State and the Henderson Lumber Co., of Sandford. 


Long charged that the Henderson Lumber Co. had offered 
the State $40 a month flat rate for each convict and 
that this amount was later placed at $39 a head by Presi 
dent Oakley ard that P. G. Bowman, a Birmingham 
lawyer,: secured $5,000 for putting the deal through 
Gov. O’Neal examined witnesses, O. G. Waits, of Sand 
ford, general manager of the Henderson Lumber Co., 
State Senator John Gamble, special counsel for the lum 
ber company, and President Oakley, of the convict board 
Messrs. Waits and Gamble stated that there was abso 
lutely no foundation for the charges and that the 
Henderson Lumber Co. had protested vigorously against 
certain provisions of the contract, but that Presideni 
Oakley would make no concessions. It was shown thai 
the State secures $30,000 a year more out of the Hender- 
son Lumber Co. through the new contract than it did 
through the old one. The Henderson Lumber Co. is 
one of the largest in the State and employs over 400 
State convicts in its mills. The charges of Long created 
a sensation in the State and was the direct cause of a 
personal difficulty between Long and Oakley in the lobby 
of the St. James Hotel at Baltimore during the Demo- 
cratic convention. The straightforward stand of the 
Henderson Lumber Co.’s officials has served to place that 
company in a favorable light in the State. 

Business continues brisk and shipments of yellow pine 
show no signs of decreasing in the near future. Local 
brokers are very optimistic over the condition of the 
market at the present time and state that they expect no 
cessation in the present activity. It has developed that 
every lumber mill on the Louisville & Nashville Railway 
between Montgomery and Mobile is now running on full 
time. Mills in other sections of central Alabama also 
appear to be producing close to full capacities. 

Local members of the Alabama-West Florida associa- 
tion express confidence that this association will be 
merged with the Georgia-Florida association at the next 
meeting cf the first-named body which will take place 
in this city early in September according to preseni 
plans. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., Aug. 6.—The heavy outward movement 
of sawn timber during July and June and the continu- 
ance of that movement may be said to be the feature of 
the yellow pine export trade of the port of Mobile. All 
the conditions of the market justify the belief that 
August will mark the largest month of this remarkable 
outward movement from this port. A good demand con- 
tinues, with stocks practically nothing and supplies light; 
for these latter reasons the prices are maintained. Prices 
are stiff and strong and remain at 28c to 30c, according 
to averages and quality. The movement of lumber for 
July was not as large as it has been, there being a very 
material falling off in the movement both to Cuba and 
Porto Rico, also to South America. The exports of hewn 
timber during the month were 1,579,000 feet, the grand 
aggregate of yellow pine exports foreign being 52,279,000 
superficial feet. Of the total exports of sawn timber 
just one-half went to England, that country receiving 
7,736,000 feet. Then followed Scotland with 2,338,000 
and Ireland with 1,997,000 feet. Conditions in the ex- 
port lumber trade are fine, with a good demand and prices 
strong and the movement keeping up well. 

In the interior trade conditions are satisfying and 
there is a good business being done; some of the jobbers 
are having a time getting what they want from the mills, 
so insistent has the demand been in all lines. Prices on 
heart stuff are holding their own, and on larger heart 
stock they are advancing. Dimension stocks are in good 
demand and the mills have very little on hand. Fours are 
off and are not very strong. In railroad material squares 
and sounds are scarce, there being little on the market, 
and the mills are holding out for pretty stiff prices on 
these grades. Railroad buying still continues, though not 
in large volume; but this business is regular and normal. 

The exports of both lumber and timber fell off slightly 
during the last week, the lumber exports being 4,315,000 
feet against 4,902,000 feet for the previous week, and 
the timber exports being 2,699,000 feet against 4,070,000 
feet for the previous week. 

The Yaryan Naval Stores Co., of Gulfport, Miss., has 
closed a deal for the wood off 10,000 acres of the Vizard 
tract near Stapleton, Baldwin County, Ala., and will 
ship the stumps and lightwood to its rendering plant at 
Gulfport. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, Fia., Aug. 6.—One of the few cargoes of 
select all-heart pine timber to be shipped from the 
Gulf coast in the last quarter of a century, went out 
from Pensacola last week on the steamer Clan MacIntyre 
for Delagoa Bay and Cape Town, to a large mining cor- 
poration. The shipment totaled 1,890,000 superficial feet 
of sawn timber and 30,000 feet of poplar lumber, having 
a valuation of over $80,000. The timber is to be used as 
supports and props in the mines of the corporation in 
South Africa, and the purchasers did not put any limit 
on the price to be paid, but wanted timber that would be 
durable and not have to be renewed. When the corpora- 
tion, on the advice of its mining engineer, asked for quo- 
tations on such a cargo replies were sent from numerous 
Gulf ports that such a cargo was impossible. The mining 
engineer who recommended all-heart timber was then sent 
over and told to procure the cargo. He visited numerous 
Gulf ports and finally after about five weeks secured 
what he wanted, but to do so he was compelled to nego- 
tiate with small mills individually. 

Local: exporters and manufacturers continue to take 
an optimistic view of the future, and if freight rates do 
not advance too greatly during the remainder of the year 
the shippers stand to make a profit on their cargoes. 

The demand from practically all of the foreign ports 
remains good, with prices holding up well. Inquiries are 
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numerous with timber much more in demand than lum- 
ber, especially from European ports. South American 
)usiness is not quite as good as two weeks ago, but the 
market is not dull. 

Interior business is good for this season. Manufac- 
turers report sales ahead sufficient to run the mills for 
several weeks, exclusive of the export trade. 

The local sawn timber market is firm with a growing 
demand. Timber sold openly during the last week on the 
basis of 30 cents a foot for averages of 30 feet and up, 
which is considered a high price. Some select brought 
even a higher figure. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 6.—The movements in the 
yellow pine market of Birmingham during the week have 
heen favorable. Fall business is showing up ahead in a 
favorable manner, inquiries being brisk and turning 
into orders in a satisfactory manner. In the most active 
lines 30-day deliveries are hard to secure and decided 
premiums are obtained upon immediate shipments. The 
mills are reported very busy and wholesalers say that 
they will have enough business to keep them up to 
capacity right along during the remainder of the sum- 
mer, and that the prospects for the fall are favorable to 
larger production than for several years. Prices are 
firming and advancing in several important lines. Deal- 
ers who have been scouting for business through the Cen- 
{ral North during the summer claim that prospects are 
excellent. Local consumption shows a satisfactory con- 
dition for August. Large orders are being placed on 
some important contracts for local construction. 

The Long Lumber Co., of Birmingham, shipped 15 cars 
of railroad timber to Montreal during the last week. ‘This 


company reports that it has orders on its books to fill in 
several states from Alabama to Canada. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirtLE Rock, ArKk., Aug. 6.—The business outlook 
over the State is excellent. The railroad shops are 
operating on better schedules both here and at Pine 
Bluff than at any other time within the last year, with 
especially large forces in their building departments. 
The action of the State legal department in instituting 
suits against all old-line insurance companies for back 
taxes to the amount of $4,236,000 last week caused a 
little flurry at the time, with a threat that they would 
all pull out rather than pay the tax, should the courts 
sustain the attorney general, but the more conservative 
are of the opinion that the matter will settle itself 
without anything drastic resulting. 

The Hope Crate & Basket Co. has closed down a por- 
tion of its plant in order to make extensive enlarge- 
ments. The company will add new buildings and sheds 
in anticipation of a large winter’s business. 

Charles W. Wasson, of Batesville, has purchased an 
interest in the business of the W. S. Talley Lumber Co., 
at Batesville, and the firm name will be changed to the 
alley-Wasson Lumber Co. 

Arkansas City announces a new stave mill in sight, 
with an unusually active season for the lumber institu- 
tions already located at that important woodworking 
center. The Grayling Lumber Co.’s big plant and those 
of the DeSota Shingle Co. are all operating on good time. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 5.—Prices are good and the de- 
mand is little short of urgent. Higher grades of floor- 
ing are advancing in price, while lower grades remain 
steady. Prices for flooring, flat grades, are: 4-inch B. 
$22.50; No. 1, $20.50; No. 2, $12.75; others, $9. Three 
inch B is coming more and more into demand, and is 
beginning to displace 4-inch grade. Opinion among 
huilders seems to be growing that the former grade 
makes a better flooring than the latter. There is a great 
scarcity of framing in this city and this vicinity. In 
fact, this lack of framing seems to be general through- 
out the Southeast. It is due to the high prices that 
car manufacturers are paying for this material. They 
are offering from $14 to $16 at the mills. 

In a way this demand by the car manufacturers has 
had a slightly demoralizing effect on the market as far 
as house framing goes. They have taken all the framing 
in sight, and little is left for the general dealer. Cheap 
shortleaf framing is in abundance, since material of this 
sort is refused by the car building companies. 

Car sills sell at about $21 at the mill, and car deck- 
ing, kiln-dried and dressed, brings $15.50. In Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, such material is bringing from $16 
to $18. W. H. Evans, of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., of Montgomery, said while here last week, that 
decking which sold for $14 seven months ago in Mont- 
gomery is now bringing $17. 

As an outcome of the 10-day manufacturing exposi- 
tion that is in progress here, a permanent exhibit of 
the city’s products, which would include a large share 
of building material, may be established. It is pro- 
posed that the manufacturers erect a building and fur- 
nish it with exhibits that will remain on display per- 
manently. The Atlanta Builders’ Exchange will co- 
operate in this movement. 











SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 5.—Continued and frequent heavy 
rains during the last week have had a retarding effect on 
lumber operations in this section. The woods are full of 
water and no immediate relief is in sight. 

_No improvement is reported by exporters in the for- 
cign situation. The market in the ‘‘old country’? is 


dull, they say, and prices are consequently a little off. 
It seems as though foreign buyers were waiting deliveries 
before buying much more. The movement of lumber out 
of Savannah to foreign ports during July exceeded 
1,500,000 feet. The greater portion of this was yellow 
and shortleaf pine, although there was also a good per- 
centage of pine, poplar, oak and ash logs. Fairly heavy 
shipments are being made to the British Isles and this 
month is expected to prove a good one for shippers to 
British points. 

A persistent rumor among the local lumbermen is that 
Savannah is shortly to become more prominent in the 
hardwood field and that considerable hardwoods will be 
shipped out of this port -during the coming winter. It 
is said that these shipments will come from within a 
radius of 150 or 170 miles of Savannah. The Savannah 
River above Savannah is cited as one of the regions 
about to be developed as.a hardwoods producing section. 
It is stated that the plans of the Great Eastern Lumber 
Co. for the erection of a $1,000,000 plant just west of 
the city and on the shores of the Savannah River, which 
were recently made public, include such an enterprise. 
As intimated before, the proposed opening of the old 
Ogeechee Canal to the Ogeechee River would also mean 
the opening up of a rich hardwood territory and mean 
much for Savannah as a port. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 5.—Little change has been 
noticed in the yellow pine situation during last week, 
prices remaining firm in dimension stock and possibly 
stiffening a little in the small sizes. The recent im- 
provement in prices seems to show that the northern 
and eastern markets find themselves with insufficient 
stocks on hand, which, with badly broken stocks at the 
mill end, indicate a steadily increasing demand and 
price for months ahead. 

Many of the visiting lumbermen report being sold 
considerably ahead on dressed stocks, and more orders 
were received during July by wire than for several 
months, showing that the jobbers were either behind on 
their orders or short of stock. 

Inquiries were received last week for over 2,000,000 
feet of prime switch ties. Southern roads are now 
making up their work sheets for the ensuing year and 
when these are determined upon, it will mean orders for 
several million feet to be placed with the mills for all 
classes of material. 

The port statistics for July show there was for- 
warded from here 25,200,000 feet of lumber, of which 
amount 1,154,000 feet was exported. ‘The lumber was 
handled by vessels, coastwise steamers and foreign steam- 
ers, total arrivals being 121 vessels with net tonnage of 
122,357 tons, and departures were 114 vessels with net 
tonnage of 250,958 tons. The exports for July were 
valued at $164,417, and imports were $180,000. 

Local construction work shows no signs of abatement 
for in July there were 83 permits issued for frame 
dwellings, valued at $115,765, and 11 permits for brick 
and stone structures, valued at $103,650. It is this 
continued local boom that takes care of much of the 
small eutting of the Florida mills. 

C. D. Moore, of the Bahamas Timber Co. (Ltd.) 
visited friends here last week and made arrangements 
for shipment of several cargoes for which he has con- 
tracted in south and west Florida. He states the small 
revolution has had little effect on the lumber industry 
in Cuba, especially in Santiago and Havana. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS: 


NorFrotk., Va., Aug. 5.—Demand continues to be 
rather light but through it all the millmen are taking 
a firm stand and maintaining their past quotations. 
Few mills are willing to accept business for long time 
deliveries and little of this business is offered, the gen- 
eral manner being to buy only for what is needed. 
This sort of demand, together with a good local trade 
which has obtained for some time, is sufficient to take 
up the output of the mills as at present running, ham- 
pered by labor troubles in the woods causing lack of 
logs ete. Low-grade stock is oversold nearly 90 days, 
which fact is known to the mills having much stock to 
offer, and it is not probable, therefore, that a drop 
will occur in prices, but on the other hand should the 
demand increase, the prices will rise accordingly. Build- 
ing operations still show a gain in the principal cities 
of the East and throughout the North Carolina pine 
territory. From every side come reports of bumper 
crops and general prosperity notwithstanding the politi- 
cal campaigns for the presidency. 

L. S. Davidson, president Davidson Lumber Co., Camden, 
S. C., was a visitor to Norfolk last week. Mr. Davidson 
stated that there is more construction work going on now 
in North and South Carolina than ever before. One con- 
tractor had sent out 25 inquiries for stock to be furnished 
in the construction of a cotton mill and his company was 
the only one to answer the inquiry. 

A. R. Turnbull, president Rowland Lumber Co., Bowden, 
N. C., has returned from his trip to Minneapolis, Minn., his 
former home. Mr. Turnbull reports that the people out 
there are jubilant over the prospects and says that the 
crops this year will surpass anything before. 

R. R. Sizer, of R. R. Sizer & Co., New York, was a visitor 
to Norfolk last week on his way to North Carolina. Mr. 
Sizer stated that the market is holding up very well under 
existing conditions, in fact better than was expected, and 
indications pointed to better times in the near future. 

Horton Corwin, jr., president Branning Manufacturing 
Co., Edenton, N. C., was also a visitor to Norfolk, as was 
A. B. Cramer, of Suffolk, Va. 

W. B. Roper, secretary-treasurer of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, Norfolk, left July 31 for Wytheville, Va., 
to spend a two weeks’ vacation camping in the mountains 
near that town. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 
BautrmorE, Mp., Aug. 6.—Arrangements have been 
practically completed by Richard J. Leupold, Chilean 


consul at this port, for the establishment of a steam- 
ship service between here and Valparaiso, Chile, a traffic 
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Now Then, 
Let Us Have 


Your Orders. 
_ We are prepared to fill them 


at any time and in any quan- 
tity. We know you will be 
pleased with our high grade 


N.C. Pine 


Tupelo, Oak, Poplar, Long and 
Short Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension 
sizes and kiln dried Finish, Virginia Pine yard sizes and Va. ‘ 
White Pine. Our original growth South Carolina Short Leaf 

and Cuban Pine Dimension timber answers the same purposes 

as Long Leaf and is much cheaper. 


























Send us your Inquiries. 


Virginia-Carolina Lumber Co. 


a LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 
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Get Our on the Following 


Items Before Placing 


P Yl CES Your Orders Elsewhere 


Three cars 3”’ and 4’’ No. 1 com. & bet. white oak. 
Two cars 2’’ No. 1 common and better white oak. 
Two cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 1 com. and bet. poplar. 
Two cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 2-A common poplar, 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 














Two Million Feet N. C. Pine 


Dimension, Timbers and Boardsin Stock. | 





We are. manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO, Inc., ©¥GBURS 


wae §=6WEST VIRGINIA “Bag 


a 
It Will Tickle 


your customers when they 
see in your ye*\s some of 
our choice 


: d) sort Yeon 


POPLAR 


The quality brings them back to you whenever 
they need anything more in lumber, 


We are manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel Siding, Drop 
Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 
and Window Jambs, Columns, Newels, Balusters, Spindles and 
Brackets, Oak and Maple Flooring. All kinds of hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 
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WAT TIMIBERS| 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a specialty 














The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


ea PARKERSBURG, W. VA. J 
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Waddell-Williams Lumber Go, 


p— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








BAND SAWED 








CYPRESS | 3. 


Cypress — AND — Shooks, 

sit | TUPELO | = 
and 

Lath SOUTHERN Pineapple 








HARDWOODS | “se 


Mills at RHODA, LA. 
On Southern Pacific R. R. 


General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














‘Special Prices 


For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 


5-8" 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1-------- 10,000 ft. 
5-8” 18 to 21” Panel and No. 1_--..--. 5,000 ft. 
4-4" 24 to 32” Panel and No. 1_------- 12,000 ft. 
8-4’’x13 to 17” Sign Boards ---------- 13,000 ft. 
eon Gee, SON 26....-2 5 oes. 3,090 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 
4-4"'x10, 12 & 13"° S W & No. 2 Com. .. 30,000 ft 
ALLELE AEE 15,000 ft 
5-4” S W and No. 2 Common -------- 42,000 ft 
QUARTERED OAK. 

I CURIS oo ies cnn canescens aod 15,000 ft. 
eg eee 14,000 ft. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

4-4” Ash 5 to 9’’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. .. 5.000 ft. 
4-4” Basswood Log Run_-_-_-__-__--__-- 30,000 ft. 
4-4” White Pine Log Run__-_-_---.--- 3,000 ft. 
6-4” Hickory Log Run 9 ft. ----.----- 7,500 ft. 
SPECIAL. 
1-2x6" Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... 1 Car. 

1-2x6” Red Cedar Bevel Siding------ 1 Car. 
Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18 &16”’ 2 Cars. 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain --..---- 1 Car. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


| (15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








A FEW ITEMS OF NICE 


Plain Sawn Red Oak 


4-4 1s and 2s 10” and wider 25,500’ 
4-4 No. 1 Com. 10” and wider 37,000’ 
6-4 1s and 2s 6” and wider 14,000’ 
6-4 No.1 Com. 4” and wider 26,900’ 
8-4 1s and 2s 6” and wider 25,400’ 
8-4 No.1 Com. 4” and wider 36,000’ 


IT IS ALL BAND-SAWN 
TENNESSEE VALLEY OAK 
THE BEST SOUTHERN OAK. 








H. H. Hitt Lumber Company 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


- THE BRAND , 








Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 


for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D’Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 


be interested upon application. 
R,. W. HOCKADAY, > St. Louis, Mo. 


Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T.Ry. 














arrangement with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
being a feature of the plan. The Baltimore & Ohio is 
to handle the traffic brought here from Chile and in- 
tended for points inland, and bring to Baltimore the 
freight designed for shipment to South America. The 
company to operate the steamers is the Compania Sud 
American de Vapores, a Chilean corporation which has 
been in existence for more than 30 years. It receives 
a subsidy from the Chilean Government and has the con- 
tract for carrying the mails between the two countries. 
The fleet will be increased by two fast vessels now be- 
ing built and four more steamers of the same type are 
to be ordered. The steamers will call at various ports 
on the Pacific coast of South America and will use the 
Panama Canal. The distance from Valparaiso to Balti- 
more by way of the canal is about 5,000 miles. 

The report of the building inspector for July, just 
issued, shows a gratifying increase in the aggregate 
value of the structures for which permits were issued over 
the total for June. In the latter month the total did not 
exceed $505,000, while for July it was $751,000, as 
against $796,000 for April, which is generally one of 
the most active months in the year, as builders are at that 
time just getting under way. The aggregate for July is 
made up of 29 two-story brick dwellings, 8 two-story 
frame dwellings, 2 three-story brick dwellings, a four- 
story brick dwelling, 1 clubhouse, 2 office buildings, 1 
addition to a city school and 11 factories and warehouses. 
July is one of the three months so far this year with a 


total of more than $700,000, January representing low 
ebb with $493,000. 

Holger A. Koppel, a hardwood exporter, returned today 
from a two months’ tour abroad. He spent the larger part 
of the time at his old home in Copenhagen, but also visited 
a number of other points, and took occasion to get first 
hand information about conditions in the export trade at 
various centers. He was accompanied by Mrs. Koppel. 

Robert McLean, a hardwood exporter and manufacturer, 
sailed for Europe last week, aud will be away about a month 
or so. He will spend part of the time with his family, and 
will also study lumber trade conditions on the other side. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


_ Lyncupure, VA., Aug. 6.—The pine market this week 
is stronger. There has been a quickened demand for 
framing sizes of all kinds, the small timbers being wanted 
for building purposes. Prices are quoted as showing an 
advance of from 50 cents to $1 and a number of good 
orders have been booked by local dealers and manufac- 
turers in addition to the run of small orders. A slight 
advance is also quoted for pine box boards, and the 
market is much more brisk than it was last week. Prices 
in roofers show signs of stiffening, although the volume 
of business has not increased noticeably over that of last 
week. 

The outlook for the fall trade is considered extremely 
encouraging. Shipments are still being made on, orders 
taken before the dull period and the mills are likely to 
be kept in full operation until the resumption of normal 
activities in the autumn. 











LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Yellow Pine Manufacturers Have No Complaint to 
Make Regarding Demand—Good Call for Railroad 
Construction Material. 


Houston, Trx., Aug. 5.—Despite the midsummer 
season when manufacturers of yellow pine lumber ex- 
pect time to hang heavily on their hands owing to a 
lack of demand none have been found recently who had 
a complaint to offer as to demand for stock and bulk of 
the business offered. Demand has been steady and per- 
sistent—not quite so urgent, during the last fortnight 
as it was earlier in the season, but a larger demand than 
could be filled from the stocks on hand. The beginning 
of a new month finds no increase of stocks at the mills 
in the Texas-Louisiana yellow pine belt. In fact, one 
of the largest manufacturers in this district reports that 
July has shown a still further reduction in stocks at his 
mills, despite the fact that all of the plants have been 
operating on full time. Shipments from the mills of this 
concern, however, were unusually large in July, the record 
showing twice as much lumber shipped in that month as 
was shipped during the same month last year, while the 
average selling price was $2 a thousand feet higher 
than last year. This manufacturer has no complaint 
to make and his experience is about in line with that of 
all the manufacturers in this territory, almost every one 
of whom reports similar conditions prevailing with them. 
Every sales manager interviewed last week reported a 
steady, even demand that is consuming all the lumber 
available for prompt shipment and loading up the order 
files with business for some time ahead. Demand is ex- 
pected to materialize early in the fall, but none will 
venture a suggestion as to how this demand is going to 
be supplied from the depleted stocks and broken assort- 
ments that prevail throughout the manufacturing dis- 
trict. 

As a result of the present strong demand and the cer- 
tainty of a larger demand later in the season, the 
market is remaining firm, increasing strength being 
shown. Concession sheets sent out on August 1, by a 
number of the leading manufacturing concerns show 
still further advances and some of them have almost 
wiped out the discounts on many items. The ruling 
quotation on dimension and boards is 75 cents to. $1 off, 
with a few of the less desirable lengths quoted at $1.50. 
Brokers and commission men who have been interviewed 
all report receiving notice of stiff advances from the 
mills they represent and are making an effort to keep up 
with the advances. Reports from the mill districts in- 
dicate that practically every sawmill in Texas and Louisi- 
ana is in operation, with quite a number running on 
double time, but at none of them are stocks being ac- 
cumulated as a rule because the saws are all engaged on 
special cutting consisting of export and railroad material. 
No one is keeping in closer touch with the situation than 
the insurance people, who are deeply interested in the 
condition of stocks and who are also keeping a watchful 
eye on the situation regarding the operations of the labor 
unions. F. J. Hart, special agent of the Lumber Under- 
writers, of Kansas City, was in Houston last week after 
an extended trip through the manufacturing district. He 
reports stocks lower than he has ever known them to 
be. This causes a considerable reduction in the risks 
carried by the insurance companies. Mr. Hart thinks 
the labor situation in Louisiana has cleared up consider- 
ably and believes the manufacturers have the situation 
well in hand and that the employees of the mills are not 
in sympathy with the agitators who have been endeavor- 
ing to cause so much trouble. 

Manufacturers continue to report a good demand for 
ear material, the car foundries buying liberally and pay- 
ing exceptionally good prices. As an indication of the 
market for car material orders have been placed in 
Houston recently for car siding on the basis of $25 for 
9 and 18 feet lengths, $23.50 for 10 feet, and $21.50 for 
8 feet, these prices being f. 0. b. cars at the mill. No. 
1 common car decking was sold here last week for $18.50, 
the best price ever known for this material except in a 


few instances this year when on emergency orders for 
quick delivery $19 was paid. These values represent the 
highest prices ever obtained for car material in the 
history of the yellow pine business, this statement being 
based on the report made by one of the best posted sales 
managers in the South. Unusually heavy schedules for 
car material have been placed recently by some of the 
more important car foundries in the North and East, 
these schedules having been placed with concerns having 
Houston headquarters. 


Railroad Requirements, 


Demand for railroad construction material continues 
and the mills generally are loaded up with this class of 
sawing. Indicative of the urgency of the railroad re- 
quirements is an instance related to the writer by a sales 
manager this week. Four months ago he was asked 
by the purchasing agent of a big trunk line for a 
quotation on 28-foot stringers. His quotation at that 
time was $31.50, which figure the railroad declined to 
entertain. A few weeks later the same schedule was 
again submitted, but, in the meantime, the market had 
advanced and the price quoted this time was $33.50. 
Again the quotation was refused on the plea of the price 
being too high. Last week the same schedule was again 
submitted to the same concern, the price quoted this 
time was $35 and the order was placed at that figure, the 
schedule calling for more than six hundred stringers. In- 
dications point out that the demand for railroad con- 
struction material has not yet really begun and that the 
mills will be overwhelmed with business of that character 
for some time. In fact, there will be no dearth of sawing 
orders for the balance of this year, at least, with the 
following year giving promise of being even better than 
the present. A representative manufacturer reported this 
week all the export business on his book that he could 
care for in four months, all the railroad orders that his 
saws could fill for some time to come and additional 
orders placed this week for 1,000,000 feet of coastwise 
business and 500,000 feet of paving block material for 
eastern shipment. It is expected that the demand for 
paving block material will be better during the next year 
than it has ever been, owing to the increasing popularity 
of this material for paving and the extensive programs of 
paving improvement that are being mapped out in many 
of the cities, North and South. 

Silo stock is in big demand, and has been for some 
time. Silo manufacturers are looking more and more to 
this market for their material. One buyer has placed 
orders in Houston alone during the last 10 days for 
1,100,000 feet of silo stock and expects to place con- 
siderably more. Practically all of this stock is sold for 
delivery in the Northwest. 

-Local representatives of the cypress mills report a 
good demand for cypress, with the market exceptionally 
firm. Stocks in shipping condition are reported to be 
very scarce, owing to a number of the mills having been 
closed down by the Mississippi floods, and it is expected 
that it will be some time before any accumulations of 
dry stock can be had. The mills are having a strong call 
for railroad ties and timbers, the call for railroad ma- 
terial at the cypress mills being just as urgent as at the 
pine mills. Local cypress dealers are taking the lead in 
urging the repeal or amendment of the building ordinance 
recently adopted by the Houston city council, which for- 
bids the use of wooden shingles on buildings in the city. 
The cypress men are affected to a greater degree by this 
ordinance than any one else, and they are much inter- 
ested in securing its repeal or amendment. However, 
the fight has not assumed any definite shape and it is 
hardly likely that any early action in the matter will 
be taken by the city authorities. 

July recorded the largest number of building permits 
in Houston ever issued in a single month in the history 
of this city. There is a tremendous building movement 
in progress here now and local lumber dealers, as well as 
dealers in all kinds of building material, are enjoying 
a splendid demand that is keeping all of them busy. 


Personal Notes. 
The retirement of J. Lewis Thompson as southwestern 
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sales manager for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. has resulted in 
some other changes in the personnel of the local lumber 
traternity. Mr. Thompson will assume charge of the 
Houston office of the Beaumont Lumber Co., representing it 
in this territory, while Mr. Dixon, who has been located 
here, will go to Chicago in the interest of the same company. 
Mr. Thompson is vacating his offices in the Long-Bell suite 
in the Chronicle Building and will occupy offices in the 
Carter Building. He has also been appointed purchasing 
agent in this territory for the Indiana Silo Co. and has 
already assumed the duties of that position. His successor 
as southwestern sales manager for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. has not yet been appointed, R. L. Moore being in charge 
of that department pending such appointment. 


L. M. Matthews, who has long been identified with the 
Houston lumber fraternity, formerly with the F. J. Drick 
Lumber Co., and for some time with the Bay Lumber Co., 
has disposed of his interest in that company and moved to 
San Antonio. He has formed a connection with the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., of Shreyeport, La., and will represent 
them in southwest Texas, with headquarters in San Antonio. 
J. H. Sieber, president of the Bay Lumber Co., has pur- 
chased the interest of Mr. Matthews and assumed entire 
control of that company. The Bay Lumber Co. has recently 
added another yard to its line, the new yard being located 
at Sweeney, on the Brownsville Road, in the midst of a 
rapidly developing section of Texas. 


Cc. H. Copeland, a pioneer lumberman of Mexico City, is 
spending some time with friends here while waiting for the 
political situation in Mexico to assume a more nearly 
normal condition. For 15 years he has been vice president 
und general manager of the Mexico Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., with headquarters in Mexico City. This com- 
pany operates two large mills, a private railroad and a large 
retail yard in the City of Mexico. Mr. Copeland reports 
that his business, like practically all others, is being 
greatly affected by the revolution, there being a general 
decline in all business enterprises. In addition to his plants, 
he stated that the two largest mills in Mexico are being 
seriously affected by the revolutionists, these being the 
Pearson plants, owned by Dr. Pearson and associates of 
Iingland. The Pearsons are at the head of the development 
company, which is now constructing the Medina dam near 
San Antonio, and are important factors in the industrial 
development of Mexico. They are suffering great losses 
from the interference of the revolutionists and from the 
curtailment of orders because of troubles in the mining 
districts, from whence comes their biggest demand. He 
states that the mahogany and Spanish cedar of the Mexican 
mountains, formerly the most noted in the world for furni- 
ture and fine building material, are rapidly disappearing, the 
demand for these timbers being greater than the supply. 


L. Davidson and V. M. Lacey, of the Continental Lumber 
Co., spent a day in Orange during the week, looking over 
the stocks of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., the domestic out- 
put of which plant is handled exclusively by the Conti- 
nental. The Miller-Link plant at Orange is being operated 
day and night. 

In the primary election held last Saturday, John H. 
Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., was chosen as 
the Democratic nominee for representative in the State 
legislature from one of the Houston districts. This insures 
his election to the State legislature in the November elec- 
tion, although he will be opposed by a candidate on the 
Republican ticket. 


W. H. Bowers, who is connected with the Trinity River 
Lumber Co. at Groveton, was a Houston visitor last week. 
He states that the lumber trade was never better and that 
a prosperous season is sure during the fall and winter. 
The Trinity River Lumber Co. plant at Groveton is one of 
the very few in the yellow Dag belt that has had a good 
stock of dimension on hand, it being the policy of this 
company not to oversell its stock at any season of the 
year. For this reason the company always secures top 
prices for its product, being in position at all times to make 
prompt delivery on any orders it accepts. 


Rk. B. Sherrill, a prominent contractor of Lufkin, was in 
Houston last week. He reports a building boom in progress 
in his section of the State and that the big Kennard mill 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co. near Lufkin is running on 
full time, with no labor troubles of any kind apparent. 


A. Milch, Beaumont representative of Hugo Forschheimer 
Co., made one of his periodical visits to Houston last week 
in search of export material. Mr. Milch reported a marked 
improvement in the demand on the other side and he is 
kept busy endeavoring to place the requirements of his 
company. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEx., Aug. 6.—Taxing themselves in almost 
every department from the woodsman to the general man- 
ager of the large companies, the sawmills of this section 
are struggling along trying to meet the urgent demands 
of buyers. The demand has surpassed all expectations of 
the manufacturers, while the market remains steady, with 
appreciable advances. 

The arrival of the steamship Nicaragua, of Tampico, 
Mex., and the rush on the part of the vessel’s crew and 
the Lutcher & Moore company’s loading crew is evidence 
that there is continued activity in the export market. 
New contracts for export stuff are awaiting the manu- 
facturers here who are working hard to execute contracts 
accepted months ago. 

Railroad buying has reached an interesting stage and 
every stick manufactured suitable for railroad improve- 
ments is sold and shipped as rapidly as possible. The 
extraordinary strong demand for railroad materials has 
naturally strengthened prices. 

Recent rains falling in Texas and Oklahoma have in- 
sured a bountiful cotton crop. The revival in the demand 
for building material from the interior is evidence that 
the farmers are in an optimistic state of mind and expect 
to use more lumber than usual. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Co. has suspended the night 
shift at its Orange mill pending the extension of its 
tram road to Bunkerhill, a distance of about 25 miles 
from Orange, where a large portion of the company’s 
timber supply is gotten out. The night run will be re- 
stored in about 30 days. 





A BUSY EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Beaumont, TEx., Aug. 5.—A good midsummer lumber 
trade prevails, and the market is growing more favorable. 
A good movement of lumber is expected throughout the 
summer and fall. Inquiries show an increased interest 
in the lumber situation. 

Activity in the building trade is calling for a good 
volume of lumber, and is keeping the sash and door trade 
busy. There is a demand for railroad building material. 
Demand is good for lumber for export shipments. 

Great encouragement is felt in the lumber industry on 
account of assurance of good agricultural crops. General 


business conditions are remarkably good as compared 
with re business conditions a year ago. 

A. J. Wartes, of the Noel-Welty Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, while here bought some lumber for his company. 
Mr. Wartes left for other lumber towns to purchase lum- 
ber. He reported that the lumber market is better and 
that there are good prospects of prices going higher. 

Among other recent visitors have been the following: 

B. F. Bonner, general manager Kirby Lumber Co., Hous- 
tno; Alexander Thompson, Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., 
Doucette; C. P. Myer, mill manager Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, with headquarters at Silsbee; R. W. Wier, presi- 
dent of the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., Houston; H. T. Ken- 
dall, assistant general sales agent Kirby Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton: J. F. Stunkel, of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, with 
headquarters at Evadale; Benton MecMillon, manager of the 
naval stores department of the Alexander Gilmer Lumber 
Co., at Remlig, and R. M. Hallowell, vice president and 
general manager of the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La. 





LUMBERMAN CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESSMAN. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 6.—Two widely-known Kan- 
sas lumber dealers are candidates in the primaries to be 
held this week in that State. William M. Gray, of 
Chanute, is a candidate for the Republican nomination 
for Congress in the third district, and George H. Hodges, 
of Olathe, is a candidate for the Democratic nomination 





WILLIAM M. GRAY, OF CHANUTE, KANS.; 
Republican Candidate for Congressman. 


for governor. Both have made aggressive campaigns. 

Mr. Gray is opposing Congressman Phillip Pitt Camp- 
bell. He has been a lumber dealer in Neosho County 18 
years and has taken an active interest in lumbermen’s 
activities in that time. He served as mayor of Chanute 
and has a reputation as a forceful speaker. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 6.—The dry spell that was 
beginning to cause some uneasiness about the corn crop 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri was broken last week 
by heavy rains in practically every part of those states, 
and now the last thing that could stand between bounti- 
ful harvests of all kinds in this territory apparently has 
been removed. The effects of the rain already are being 
felt by lumber dealers. Country yards anticipating a 
large volume of business this fall are showing a greater 
disposition to get their stocks into shape. A heavy corn 
crop means a larger demand for lumber than a good 
wheat yield, for new cribs must be built and stock-feeding 
will bring an increase in stables and sheds. Also, with 
an increase in the feeding will come more demand for 
silos which already are being built very extensively 
throughout Kansas and Oklahoma. 

The prospect of a big lumber demand has brought a 
thorn along with its rose. The wheat already is causing 
many cars to be diverted into Kansas and Oklahoma. Soon 
the corn will demand many more and the wheat of the 
Northwest will demand rolling stock. Railroad men 
do not know how they are going to send cars to meet all 
those demands and still have plenty for the lumber trade. 
In fact dealers in Coast lumber already have found some 
difficulty in getting cars and there is some delay from 
that source on some of the roads to the South. Dealers 
here fear the situation is going to become much worse 
and there is not much rejoicing over the prospect. 

Healthy market conditions prevail in this territory. 
Prices have not changed in the last week except that 
the shingle rocket is still going up. Other Coast items, 
while very strong, have halted; temporarily, but prices 
are being well maintained in all lines. 

The $17,000 stock of the Stinson-Adams Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., has been sold to other Kansas City 
lumber dealers. The company will continue in the coal 
and cement business, but will not handle lumber. It has 
been in the lumber business a year and a half. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. ‘announced August 1, 
1912, Messrs. Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood and 
W. R. Thurmond will be general counsel for its in- 
terests, the office of general attorney being discon- 
tinued on that date. Joint offices will be maintained 
at 903 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo., and 
in the Commercial Bank Building Houston, Tex. All 
communications concerning business. of the legal de- 
partment should be addressed to the Kansas City 
office except when otherwise advised. 


HARDWOODS. 
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Hardwood Lumber 
-——FOR SALE 


l car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26’’ and up wide. 
_ 6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24” and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22’’ to 24’’ wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar 1s and 2s 7 to 11”’ wide. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lcar 4-4 Is and 2s Bass 6 to 10” wide. 
20 cars 4-4 com. & btr. Chestout, worm holes no defect. 





Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


Keys -Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 


IR JE /D) ee 
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HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 














The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 





Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOODS. 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Red Gum 


Manufacturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 
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WE MANUFACTURING 


RUN | POPLAR Satre’ OAK, 
OUR | PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Etc. 











OWN Write Us Before Buying. 
MILLS} Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
qq a KNOXVILLE, TENN. a 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
ae 


. 
Sole Manufacturers of the Falheys 


Sager Patent Axes 
L and Highest Quality 
va Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
{sete Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how wedo it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 














Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 














ieee Hives “Oak 


Flooring makes a 
floor in which the joints 
are almost invisible, due 
to its uniform size and pre- 
cision of machine work. This uni- 
formity of manufacture eliminates left 
over odds and ends because all ship- 
ments are sure to match. It’s made from the 


finest selected oak timber that grows in the state 
of Arkansas. Try a car. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


BLISS -COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 








OAK FLOORING 


Matched 





Hollow 
Backed 

















RESAWED FABLES By Douglas Malloch. The fun- 
niest book ever written about the 
lumber business or any other business. It is the every-day 
experiences of the lumberman, told with a smile. Bound in 
silk cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Lumber Business Continues on Upward Trend Despite 
Labor Troubles, Ouster Proceedings and Political 
Disturbances—Cotton Acreage Increased. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—Although there was a slight 
lull in trade the last week or two weeks, due solely to 
natural causes, business has again resumed its upward 
trend. Local dealers without exception report receiv- 
ing about all the orders they can comfortably take care 
of, and that prices are entirely satisfactory. But while 
the lumber business is gradually taking on the aspect of 
the good old days of 1906 and the early part of 1907 
there are conditions of adverse nature which are causing 
much annoyance to the lumbermen here and elsewhere. 
The more recent of these is the report of the special 
commissioner in the Missouri ouster proceedings, pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
coneurring with the State’s attorney in the belief that 
a number of yellow pine manufacturing companies have 
violated the antitrust law. Although no one actually 
believes that the Supreme Court will find against the 
lumbermen the uncertainty causes a natural feeling of 
unrest in the trade which should not be present at a 
time when the market is making such a splendid re- 
covery from a long depression. The labor situation in 
the South is sufficiently unsettled also to cause some ap- 
prehension among the manufacturers who do not wish 
to resort to drastic measures while the country is clam- 
oring for lumber and the market is rising. Without 
doubt the imminent menace to the lumber trade is car 
shortage. Representatives of the local trunk lines last 
week called St. Louis shippers to warn them of the short- 
age of cars now and in the future. Some have gone so 
far as to predict a more serious car shortage than has yet 
been recorded. Politics has no adverse influence on 
business. 

The Sawmill Situation. 

Sawmill business is perhaps as near to the high-water 
mark of six years ago as it ever has been in this in- 
terim. This during a presidential year is considered re- 





F. J. WOLF, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Secretary-T'reasurer Forest Lumber Co. 


markable. The recovery that the sawmill industry has 
made this year after its long period of depression is due 
to natural, healthful conditions. The country simply 
needs lumber, and the demand coming from all sources, 
based upon an excellent agricultural prospect, at a time 
when stocks at the mills are low and production is 
scarcely able to keep pace with the demand, could do no 
other than result in the present agreeable conditions in 
the manufacturing trade. It is perhaps hard to find a 
precedent for the activity that has prevailed in the saw- 
mill trade at this particular season of the year, when 
business is naturally quiet. It is.the heated season, when 
people take their vacations and let business jog along 
the best way it can for a brief space. The farmers are 
centered in their crops which are in the making. Yet 
the sawmills are uniformly busy. The writer, having 
just completed a seven weeks’ trip throughout practically 
the whole of the timber belt of the South, found an 
amazing condition of activity among the mills. They 
were all well supplied with orders and many of the opera- 
tors had reached the stage where they were selecting the 
orders they wanted and returning those they did not 
care for. A few of the mills were struggling to get rid 
of some low-priced business, taken earlier in the season, 
anxious to get to work on higher priced business on the 
files. Yard stock orders were having a hard time finding 
takers, the mills all being engaged in cutting railroad 
and ear orders. This class of business shows no signs 
of abating and many operators freely predicted that 
railroad business will hold up for a year or two. Mills 
in proximity to tidewater were doing a fine cargo busi- 
ness, with a steadily advancing market and no signs of 
letting up. In a few areas rain was preventing woods 
operation, mainly in Alabama and Georgia, while in a 
small section in Louisiana the labor situation was handi- 
capping production. But as a whole the mills were busier 


and their owners more hopeful than they have been in 
years. 
The Crop Situation. 


Crops generally are made, or so nearly so that there 
is practically no danger of their destruction, save by 
some such blight as the boll weevil or the army worm. 
Up to this week Missouri and Kansas were perilously 
close to having their crops greatly injured on account of 
the drouth, but a day or two ago copious rains saved 
millions of dollars’ worth of farm products. Cotton 
will be a king indeed this year. Texas will have the 
biggest yield in its history. The total acreage of cotton 
in the whole of the South has been decreased this year 
about 8 per cent. Outside of Texas the crop is late and 
a little spotted. 

The St. Louis Situation. 


Indications locally are that August will surpass July 
in number of realty operations, despite the fact that 
building permits last month exceeded those of July, 1911, 
by $361,599. An extraordinary number of transactions 
is pending, involving substantial investments, many of 
which, it is believed, will be perfected this month. A 
great deal of surplus capital, it is thought, will be ab- 
sorbed the coming year by high-class investments in the 
St. Louis realty market, for which there is manifestly 
a renewed demand. Buildings designed for retail and 
wholesale purposes are being leased from the architects’ 
drawings. Not only are several large buildings under 
construction which will call for much interior finish in a 
few weeks, but construction will soon be started on a 
number of skyscrapers this fall. Besides, a number of 
projects are on foot for blocks of dwellings. Local 
lumber dealers and millwork men report that their busi- 
ness is much improved. Building activity last month ex- 
ceeded that of July last year by $364,599. The total esi- 
mated cost of buildings and alterations last month was 
$1,724,665, against $1,363,066 last year. Last month 
permits were issued to build 7 hotels, 9 factories, 1 school 
house, 2 theaters, 2 churches, 18 stores, 2 office buildings, 
besides tenements, dwellings, ete. 


In Harness Again. 


His name in gold letters on several doors and windows 
in the Wright Building this week proclaims to the 
public that B. F. Orr is on earth and doing business in 
his own name. Mr. Orr will do a manufacturing and 
wholesale business in yellow pine lumber. For more 
than 20 years he was in the wholesale business in Dallas. 
He came to St. Louis a few years ago and bought stock 
in the G. C. Goss Lumber Co., becoming vice president 
and treasurer of the concern. He recently retired from 
this concern and has now, as stated in the foregoing, 
gone in for himself. Mr. Orr is not only a skilled lum- 
berman, but he has the confidence of a wide acquaintance 
in the trade. He has established connections with a line 
of mills as well as customers. 

Receipts. and Shipments. 

Receipts of lumber by rail at St. Louis last month 
were 16,023 cars, 2,066 more cars this month than a 
year ago. Shipments of lumber by rail last month were 
12,774 cars, 3,651 ears more in 1912 than in 1911. 

: In New Role. 

Frank J. Wolf, who for some time has been connected 
with the Morris Lumber Co., has been made secretary 
and treasurer of the Forest County Lumber Co., a com- 
paratively new concern which already cuts a wide figure 
in the lumber trade. Mr. Wolf is an expert accountant, 
with a technical knowledge of the lumber business, 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Str. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—Inquiries are somewhat bet- 
ter and there is without question a stronger demand. 
But prices have not shown the proper amount of firmness 
for the existing conditions. The most popular wood in 
the market is gum. Oak and other staples are in good 
demand, but at prices which are not attractive enough 
to move the stock. The mills are accumulating stocks 
slowly and are either getting good prices or holding the 
lumber. The woods are full of buyers eager to trade, 
but as a rule are unable to meet the millmen’s demands. 
The local situation is gradually getting better. There 
is greater activity in the realty and building trade than 
has been for some time. 

Lumbermen’s Exchange Matters. 


Things are exceedingly quiet in the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change. Inspection has fallen off to such an extent that 
Inspector Weber has resigned, the organization being no 
longer willing to guarantee his salary under existing 
conditions. A number of things have recently occurred to 
diminish the funds of the exchange and its members in- 
dividually. Last year there was a balance of about 
$900 in the treasury, which was nearly used up by several 
banquets. This year the inspection receipts have not 
materially enhanced the treasury fund. The members 
raised a considerable sum of money by subscription to 
pay the costs of prosecuting the St. Louis one-cent rate 
case, ultimately losing. Then the members raised a fund 
to run down the man who has been setting fire to the 
local lumber yards. Recently the members submitted to 
another ‘‘touch’’ to provide money to campaign in the 
interest of the free bridge. This measure was also lost. 
Thus it is that the hardwood fraternity has been rather 
‘hard hit’’ of late, and business can not improve too 
quick to please them. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange has taken a special in- 
terest in the completion of the free bridge which the 
city started to build across the river several years ago 
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and which still stands in an uncompleted state. The 
bridge is all done but the east side approach and this 
approach can not be built because of political wrangles 
over the site. Meantime the money to complete the 
bridge has long since run out owing to this delay, and the 
bridge in its present state is running up an expense of 
$300 a day in bond interest. The lumbermen tried to 
get out a big vote last week at the special election held 
for the purpose of authorizing a further bond issue, but 
the vote fell short of the required number. 


Fire Bug Is Inactive. 


The fire bug has not been in evidence for some time, 
and it is an open question as to whether or not he has not 
abandoned his work in this field altogether. The fact 
that the lumber interests of Buffalo are undergoing a 
siege similar to the one St. Louis has just undergone 
gives rise to the belief that the fire bug may have shifted 
his activities from this city to Buffalo. During his recent 
activity he has burned up thousands of dollars worth of 
property and put a lot of concerns out of commission. 
The fire epidemic started last year with the destruction 
of the Huttig Sash & Door Works, followed the next 
night by that of the William G. Frye Manufacturing Co., 
and subsequently a number of other lumberyards. This 
year several big lumber fires have occurred. The plant 
of the Quellmalz company was destroyed. There have 
heen devastating fires in several other planing mills and 
lumberyards. Within the last six weeks fires have been 
started in the yards of the St. Louis Lumber Co., C. F 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., Ganahl-Fidel Lumber 
Co., and others, and the yard of Charles Naber’s Sons 
was wiped out entirely. While a fire bug has been sus- 
pected, there is no clue and the police have dropped the 
scent. 

Hardwood Trade Gossip. 

F. C. Harrigan, of the Powe Lumber Co., started on his 
vacation this week upon the return of Newton Q. Dix, who 
came back from his vacation with a lovely coat of sunburn. 

The Bunker-Culler Lumber Co. has closed its St. Louis 
office and removed the same to the mill. S. C. Culler, who 
nad charge of tbe iocal office, has been placed in charge 
of the factory office. 

Joseph Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Co., states 
that trade has been a little quiet but inquiries and orders 
are coming in again. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co. notes 
a decided improvement in the tone and volume of both 
inquiries and orders. 

Lu. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., states 
that business looks a little brighter and he expects a big 
car shortage. . 

F. J. Shields reports that railroads and car companies 
continue to buy. He says that the market is holding up 
well through the vacation period. 

7. L. Behan, of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., reports that 
trade with his firm could hardly be better. The company 
shipped out 477 cars of lumber last month. 





AN UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEW. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—This remarkable photograph 
was taken at 6 o’clock in the morning by Thornton 
Porter. It is a picture of the mill of the Grant Timber 




















REFLECTED VIEW OF MILL OF GRANT TIMBER & 
MANUFACTURING CO., SELMA, LA. 


& Manufacturing Co., at Selma, La. The reflection is 
so marked that the question arises as to which is the top 
and whieh the bottom of the view. 





COMMERCIAL CREOSOTES. 


Cireular 206 of the Forest Service, which deals with 
commercial creosotes, discusses the coal tar, oil tar and 
wood tar forms and gives graphic charts illustrating 





their distinctive properties as represented by fractional 
distillation curves. This portion of the circular is rather 
technical and is followed by a table giving the classi- 
fication and the description of 31 different samples of 
commercial creosotes. There is also some information 
regarding the amount of creosote consumed and the price 
range from 1903 to the end of 1910. While this informa- 
tion is of value to the user of creosote for wood preserv- 
ing purposes it is evident that the publication would 
have been of much more practical use if it had been the 
identification of the 31 commercial samples referred to 
in this circular. It would then have been of particular 
practical value to the user of creosote in his purchasing, 
whereas at the present time it merely suggests the dif- 
ficulties which he should seek and those which he should 
avoid in creosote for a given purpose without telling 
where to look for either the desirable or undesirable 
qualities. 





A GOOD MAN GONE TOO SOON. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


as conspicuously successful and progressive. In 1909 
he succeeded the late W. H. Norris on the Houston 
Board of Education and was conspicuously instru- 
mental in advancing the public schools of that city 
to their present high state of perfection. In 1903 he 
was chosen secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas and was the incumbent of that office at the 
time of his death. He was an Elk, a Hoo-Hoo and a 
member of the Travelers’ Protective Association. In 
1874 he married Mary E. Smith, who with their four sons 
—Jerome, Sam T., Jr., Harry G. and Eberle, all of whom 
are in business at Houston—survive. His last illness, a 
severe cold, was contracted while on an important 
official mission to Washington several months ago, which 
developed finally into a fatal attack of pneumonia. 
The funeral was on Monday of this week and, need- 
less to add, was an occasion of profoundest sorrow to 
the throng assembled to pay his memory its last 
tribute of a tenderly genuine respect that in his life 
had infinitely been nobly earned. 





FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 











STATUS OF THE LUMBER TRADE IN GERMANY. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, July 26.—Last year’s work in the 
<verman lumber business has shown American walnut to be 
very much in favor. First-class material, however, which 
is good encugh for veneer, has been very scarce. The larger 
dimensions have also been in demand, but only in the better 
qualities. Italian walnut has been in large request for 
interior work and for furniture. Circassian and Turkish 
walnut have come in sufficient quantities to satisfy the les- 
sening demand, although recently the rather conspicuous 
yellow-back Circassian has been in better favor for veneers, 
and there is a probability that it will be used more in 
future. 


Mahogany still reigns. There has been plenty of Tabasco, 
and the demand has gradually grown weaker. Honduran 
has been better liked, particularly as it is suited for veneer. 
Cuban and Santo Domingan do not seem to be very popular. 
The African—of which the better grades come from Benin, 
Axim, Sekondi, Grand Bassam, and especially from Sapeli— 
have been much sought after. As a result, the price has 
soared—the flight being further aided by the fact that the 
imports have dropped off. ‘The price has been almost as 
high as that for the best American. Even the compara- 
tively large importations of Sapeli wood have not brought 
down the price. Demand for the Gabun wood (Okoumé), 
which is being used in greater quantities and for a greater 
number of purposes each year, has been unprecedented. The 
arrivals have doubled over what they were a year ago. 
Sometimes the prices dropped by reason of sudden large 
arrivals, but they soon rose to normal. It is said that 
contracts are in existence for considerable deliveries all 
through this year, but that the importers have already 
“unloaded” on the consumers, so that a drop in price is 
hardly to be expected. 


Cedar seems to have been kept at home—there has been 
a searcity for piano-making and ship-building purposes. 


American poplar (whitewood) has been much in demand. 
There was a short time when small blocks were offered 
cheaply, but that soon passed and the larger dimensions and 
better grades have been hard to get. The increased freight 
rates are assigned as the reason for the diminished imports 
and high prices. 

In American oak, fresh cut logs have been very scarce— 
at least in clear, sound, white material. The prices de- 
manded for imported logs are high. 


Jacaranda or Polysander from Brazil and East India 
seems to have been short—fashion here plays an important 
role. East Indian satinwood and Domingo lemon-wood have 
been less called for, although the prices have remained 
unchanged. Teak has been in lively demand for shipbuilding, 
but not at all for car and carriage work. Ebony, boxwood, 
amaranth, rosewood and other fancy woods have not been 
allowed to go begging. 


All sorts of veneers, especially the American, have gone 
well, particularly if the wood was sound and straight. 
I‘urniture and piano manufacturers are using the American 
instead of the formerly-employed Circassian and Italian 
walnuts. It is hard to get good white-oak veneer. Dyed 
woods and veneers have also been well taken. 


Americans must not think that the increased demand for 
their woods is due to superior quality. Taking oak, for 
instance, there is simply a greater demand than the native 
forests can supply. The American oak is not as mild and 
fine-fibered as the native, but there are some purposes for 
which the American is better than the European. The 
advantages are Laren aye J technical. Take the stone oak 
for example—and more especially what comes here as ‘‘Vir- 
ginian,” whether it is felled in Virginia, North Carolina 
or elsewhere. It is especially durable on account of the 
gummy sap which its cells contain; it lasts equally well in 
dry gare and under water; and the — contains no acid 

atatcks iron; so it is especially suited for bridge and 
shipbuilding, and other purposes where this quality would 
come advantageously into play. Its extreme hardness also 
makes it valuable, and then it takes on a fine natural silky 
surface; polishing brings out this quality. The hardness 
of red oak makes it a favorite. White oak is heavy, elastic, 
compact, and surprisingly durable. One especial advantage 
is that when steamed it can very readily be bent, making 


it just what chair manufacturers want. On the other hand, 
it is not as strong and compact as the European. 
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BAND SAWN RED GUM 


Amount. Thks. 
200,000’ 4-4 
50,000’ 5-4 
50,000’ 6-4 Ists and 2nds 
85,000’ 8-4 Ists and 2nds 
850,000’ 4-4 No. 1 Common 
50,000’ 5-4 No. 1 Common 
50,000’ 6-4 No. 1 Common 

se eeeeees ; 8-4 No. 1 Common 





Grade. 
Ists and 2nds 
Ists and 2nds 


Above Stock is thoroughly Dry. 
Ready for Immediate Shipment. 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE FOR PRICES 


PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO | 
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THE WALCH LAND Co. | 


LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada_ 


Branch Offices: —Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 
Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bidg., Moose Jaw, Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 

Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 

handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 


NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER T'es Bridee Timbers 


Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes, 


Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. TEXARKANA, ARK. 


) TENTS “covers” 


Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO., 


Write for Prices. FT. SMITH, ARK. 


we FOREIGN “@e 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber, 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 


[costes ses<x1 | 





















































WOOD AGENTS 





BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 


Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 49 a, Brown’s Bidg., Exchange. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Aug. 6.—Some members of the trade 
believe that the very large indicated decrease in cotton 
exports will tend to relieve the scarcity of freight room 
and will react favorably upon shippers of lumber and 
other commodities. There are others, however, who say 
that there is an actual scarcity of ocean-going steam- 
ships and that in this fact lies the cause of the higher 
rates and the difficulty of moving exports. 

Frank B. Robettson, Anderson-Tully Co., is authority 
for the statement that the red gum exhibit will be ready 
in a short time. In addition to exhibiting gum itself, the 
committee which has this work in charge is negotiating 
with some of the manufacturers of high-grade furniture 
and other products made from red gum to display some 
of their best workmanship. It is felt that in this way 
the people of Mississippi, Arkansas and Tennessee will 
be brought to a keener appreciation of the value of red 
gum and of the excellence of the products that can be 
manufactured therefrom. A fund of about $1,000 is be- 
ing arranged to finance this exhibit and it is expected that 
it will be one of the most magnificent in the entire col- 
lection in the Kallaher Building. Already there is a con- 
siderable amount of furniture manufactured from red 
gum on display, but this is the product of companies 
which do not attempt anything fancy in the manufacture 
of this commodity. 

The plant of Scatcherd & Son will be moved from its 
present location in North Memphis, the property on which 
it is situated having been sold. This plant is one of the 
landmarks in the northern end of the city proper. 
Several locations are under consideration but no definite 
one has been decided upon. 

W. L. Welford, general manager of the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Co., is authority for the statement that the 
company’s new plant will be ready for operation by 
November unless there is some interference not now 
counted upon. It will have a capacity of about 2,500 
barrels a day. 

Building operations in Memphis during July involved 
a total of about $680,000, an increase of slightly more 
than 100 per cent over the corresponding month in 1911. 
Owing to the fact that the union station of the Illinois 
Central is to be erected at once and that there are two 
other buildings which will involve a total of about $500,- 
000 each, it is confidently predicted by contractors and 
members of the Builders’ Exchange that Memphis will 
break all records in building work during 1912. It fol- 
lows from this condition that there will be a large demand 
for building materials of all kinds. 

Two hundred and fifty families have bought, for a con- 
sideration of $150,000, 17,000 acres of cut-over timber- 
lands from the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co., at Pine 
Bluff. The property is located near Sheridan, Ark. The 
price at which this land changed hands represents a very 
decided advance over what was obtainable even a year 
or two ago for similar holdings. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 6.—The local lumber trade 
continues to be of more than seasonable volume. The 
brisk demands which have ruled for plain oak continue 
and prices on this line have advanced probably $1 a 
thousand feet during the last 30 days. One prominent 
manufacturer speaking of the shortage of plain oak 
says he thought this to be due to the fact that hard- 
wood flooring makers have been stocking up on this 
grade. These manufacturers, seeing that there was not 
an abundant supply ahead, took time by the forelock 
and made provision for their requirements. Other lines 
of lumber are more quiet, dullness being reported in 


the demands for poplar. The general prices now pre- ‘ 


vailing for lumber locally are better than for several 
years at this season and every prospect points to an 
early, active fall trade. July was a better month than 
most expected it to be there being no cessation of the 
lively trade which started in June until the last few 
days. This slackening has not. weakened the market, 
however. The factory demands are fair. The furni- 
ture, automobile, vehicle and novelty concerns are pre- 
paring for heavy operations and their lumber stocks 
are low, which will cause early activity on their part. 
Good demands from railroads and car builders are ex- 
pected. Millwork concerns are busy making sash, doors, 
blinds and interior work. 

Quartered oak is now more of a feature of the hard- 
wood market than for some time, showing a steady im- 
provement. Gum, chestnut and ash are meeting with 
satisfactory demands. Elm and basswood share the 
quiet with poplar. Maple, beech and birch are selling 
well. The hardwood flooring plants are busy. There is 
little change in cypress. Local building continues active 
and the retail trade is good. The erection of dwellings 
is the leading factor with the retail trade. 

Railroad traffic throughout this territory has been 
holding up well for this season. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrisToL, Va.-TENN., Aug. 6.—Bristol lumbermen re- 
port that trade is slightly better and that prospects for 
improvement are much improved. The dull summer season 
is passing and the general belief is that business will be 
much better during the fall. Prices are stationary and 
shipments of late have not been heavy. However, the 
mills have practically all been running. 

The Tyro River Development Co. has been formed at 
Lynchburg, Va., with a capital stock of $300,000, to 
develop a tract of 10,000 acres of timberland in Nelson 
County, Va. Sixteen miles of railroad will be built from 


Tyro River to the Southern Railway, rights of way 
already having been secured. R. G. Leftwich, of Lynch- 
burg, is at the head of the project. 

A charter of incorporation has just been granted the 
Wilkinson-Matthews Co. (Inc.), with an authorized cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, under the laws of Virginia, with 
principal offices in Bristol. J. H. Matthews, of Damas- 
cus, Va., is president; George M. Warren, secretary, and 
Ellis H. Wilkinson, of J. A. Wilkinson, vice president 
and treasurer. The company will at once take over the 
business of the Beaver Dam Manufacturing Co., at 
Damascus, Va. 

Among the buyers on the Bristol market last week 
was G. C. Rogers, of the R. J. Rogers Lumber Oo., of 
Geneva, N. Y., who left some orders with the local yards. 
A number of eastern buyers are here and considerable 
stock is being shipped out by them. 

The Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is preparing for extensive development of 
timber at De Rossett, Tenn., where it recently purchased 
a band mill. It will install a stave mill and other opera- 
tions. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 6.—The month just passed 
proved to be the best of the season, generally speaking, 
in the hardwood field as well as in yellow pine and 
cypress. Receipts were heavier and the outbound ear- 
load business was much in excess of any other month. 
Judging from the inquiries being received daily for all 
kinds of lumber August should be equally as good. All 
of the big yards are busy and the heavy July receipts 
have enabled many yard men to accumulate much-needed 
stock and to prepare for the expected heavy fall busi- 
ness. Prices are high both in yellow pine and hardwoods 
and conditions at producing points where stock is scarce 
and mills sold up to the saw do not indicate any slump, 
which fact is generally known by the large consumers 
and has caused them to keep buying and to stock up 
their yards. Building activities are on the increase both 
in the suburbs and city proper, where much big work is 
being started. 

Many lumbermen are away on short vacations but are 
keeping in touch with the situation, dealers preferring to 
stay close to business and get all the benefit of the splen- 
did trade possible. Plain oak is still the most sought 
after and is just as scarce as at any other time this year, 
but the feature of the market is the increasing demand 
for quartered oak and the much better prices that are 
being obtained for it. Low grades of poplar, gum and 
cottonwood are much in demand at stiff prices but are 
hard to obtain. 


SAR RR RA 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 5.—Despite the fact that July 
and August are usually the dullest months in the year in 
trade in both yellow pine and hardwoods is holding up 
well. Prices are firm and every change is toward higher 
levels. Dry stocks are scarce and this is having its effect 
on quotations. 

Building operations are holding up extremely well, 
as is shown by the report of the city building inspector 
for July. Demand is good for cypress and hemlock, as 
well as yellow pine of all sizes, Retailers’ stocks are 
still low and the policy among dealers is to buy only 
what is wanted for immediate needs. ~ 

Demand from factories is increasing, showing a bet- 
ter feeling in manufacturing circles. This is especially 
true of factories making carriages, implements and auto- 
mobiles. One of the features of the factory demand is 
the larger orders for wide poplar, which has been a drag 
on the market recently. 

There is a good demand for the lower grades of hard- 
woods, and as a result there is practically no accumula- 
tion of stocks. Some of the jobbers are preparing to 
take their men off the road because they are unable to 
secure sufficient stocks of hardwoods. The mills are being 
rushed to cut stocks as fast as possible. Collections are 
reported fair. 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 5.—Building operations in 
the city during July were the largest for any one month 
in many years, amounting to $1,280,512 compared with 
$571,500 in July, 1911. From January 1 to July 31, 2,858 
permits were issued, amounting to $5,276,562. In the 
first seven months of last year $3,170 permits were issued, 
amounting to $5,171,996. 

Benjamin D. Brooks, prominent local retail lumber- 
man, has been elected vice president of the Public Sav- 
ings Realty Co., which has just purchased for $220,000 
the Unity Building. Part of the building is to be oc- 
cupied by the Public Savings Insurance Co., a concern 
closely allied with the new building holding company. 


A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Aug. 6.—Business generally sums up 
very satisfactory, not only with lumber but with timber 
products’ manufacturers. Mr. Sanders, of the Alva 
Sanders Spoke Factory, reports business good and that 
in several grades they can not begin to take care of all 
the business offered. He also says collections are good 
and he looks for a general improvement in all lines before 
fall trade sets in, 

The W. R. Vansant Lumber Co., of Rush, Ky., has 
moved its office to the Gaylord Block, Ashland, Ky. 

Mr. Campbell, of the Ironton Wood Mantle Co., Iron- 
ton, Ohio, reports his business very satisfactory both as 
to sales and collections. He looks for a decided improve- 
ment in the near future. 


The W. J. Fell Co. reports a good line of orders for 
staves and has been able to operate its factory almost 
continually all year although very close up for stock 
from its woods operations at times. 

The Kenova Poplar Manufacturing Co., Kenova, W. 
Va., reports a good demand for oak flooring and is using 
considerable lumber. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 7.—A shortage of cars is pre- 
dicted by those well informed on the traffic situation. It 
is pointed out that crops this fall will be heavier than 
usual, and that with manufacturing operations running 
at top speed, as they are likely to be during the fall, the 
roads will have difficulty moving all the tonnage offered 
them. Coal operators in this territory are endeavoring to 
meet the expected shortage by storing coal at jobbing 
points, and lumbermen who have used gondolas when they 
could not get box cars are afraid the railroads will put 
an embargo on them for lumber traffic, as they did last 
fall. The situation is one, according to lumbermen, which 
will justify buyers in getting their yards stocked up as 
early in the season as possible. 

Indications that lumbermen using the milling-in-transit 
privilege on logs will have their hands full complying 
with the prospective new regulations have been received 
from the study of forms which will likely be used by 
the Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau, the organi- 
zation which will be designated by the carriers for the 
purpose of ‘‘policing’’ the transit privilege. Reports must 
be filed of inbound tonnage, no matter whether repre- 
sented by expense bills or received in any other way, 
and reports must be made showing cancelations so as to 
keep a correct balance between stock on hand and expense 
bill credits. Credit slips for the amount of outbound 
tonnage to be shipped will be issued, while the shipper 
will certify to the correct quantity of outbound tonnage 
on forms provided for use in connection with reship- 
ping. A feature of the forms which does not appeal to 
many is that the lumber handled must be shown in 
feet as well as pounds, and this will add to the work 
necessary in compiling the reports. 

The success of New Albany (Ind.) manufacturers in 
their fight for the elimination of the bridge toll on 
shipments from the South to that city is expected to re- 
sult in the enlargement of several plants. A big veneer 
concern expects to increase its capacity materially if the 
amended tariffs of the railroads contain the expected re- 
ductions. 

The Builders’ Exchange, of which a number of retail 
lumbermen and planing mill operators are members, has 
announced that its annual outing will be held at Hike’s 
Point on Labor Day. Alfred Struck is one of those who 
are arranging for the affair. 

Louisville building operations were unusually large in 
July, the total being $1,075,910, compared with $615,670 
for the corresponding month of 1910, a gain of over 
66%4 per cent. Two hundred and fourteen permits were 
issued, compared with 195 last year. 


Recent News in Brief. 


Alfred Struck, the well-known interior finish manufac- 
turer, is a member of the new ways and means committee 
of the Louisville Commercial Club, the purpose of which is 
to bring new factories to Louisville. 

The advisory board of the Geological Survey of the State 
will organize in a few days. Rufus Vansant, an Ashland 
lumberman, and John C. C. Mayo, a Paintsville timber oper- 
ator, are members of the board. 

An election of State forester will take place at Frankfort, 
August 12, when the State Board of Forestry will mect. 
Mrs. Mason Maury, of Louisville, who drew up the plans 
for the board and secured the passage of the necessary legis- 
lation, is a member of the board. 

The construction of the bridge over the Ohio River 
planned by the Burlington railway may be begun at once, 
as the Salem Box Co., of Metropolis, Ill, has decided to 
accept the judgment of $10,000 granted in the lower court 
for damage to the plant which will be caused by building 
the bridge. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., August 7.—Nelson 8S. Taylor, of Tay- 
lor & Crate, has been taking a vacation tour through New 
England and has spent a portion of the time at Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

F. M. Sullivan’s yard has received a cargo of ash and 
it is now being unloaded. The firm has two boats char- 
tered for its shipments of maple and ash, which will soon 
be coming in. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. has removed to 
a temporary office at the new location on Baitz Avenue 
and this week work was started on the permanent office 
building there. 

Scatcherd & Son are,still hunting for a site for the 
location of the Memphis mill. A site will be chosen 
en on the outskirts of the city within the near 

uture. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CapILLac, Micu., Aug. 6.—The Cadillac Veneer Co., 
following its usual custom has spent considerable time 
this summer making repairs and improvements tending 
to increase the capacity of the plant. Among other 
changes has been the installation of a new planer which 
will increase the output of the factory. 

Assurance has been given that the Gow & Campbell 
sawmill will resume operation next spring. Logs from 
the Muskegon River have been lifted in such number that 
there are expected to be enough to run the institution 
for the next 10 years. Mr. Gow has purchased the log 
lifting machinery formerly used for this purpose on the 
river and has put it in the best of repair for this work. 
Last year 2,000 deadheads were raised and this month 
will see the beginning of this effort and it is expected 
from 50,000 to 60,000 logs a year will be taken from 
the Muskegon River. The mill is being repaired and 
will be ready for the first big lumber cut in Muskegon for 
years. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Advance in Fir Creates Optimism—Incline Railway 
Carries First Load—lLarge Sierra Reserve Timber 
Deal Consummated. 


San Francisco, Aug. 6.—Local lumber dealers share 
with Coast manufacturers the general feeling of optimism 
based upon the advance in fir clears of about $9 during 
the last 90 days. Lumber shippers are disposed to resist 
union exactions regarding vessels that load at Grays 
Harbor whenever practicable. 

Redwood is more than holding its own, with scarcity 
of merchantable continuing to be the prominent feature. 
Several ships have just been chartered for export cargoes. 

White pine and sugar pine are in better shape than 
earlier in the season and mill owners report improvement 
in eastern inquiries for lumber and manufactured prod- 
ucts. Box shooks are in heavy demand on the Coast, 
and there is a good sale for veneers. 

Twenty-four building contracts were filed for record 
last week, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $132,000. This shows a marked decrease from the 
average for local building construction, but it is only a 
temporary setback. Figures for the Bay region are bet- 
ter, Oakland’s building permits reaching $713,000. 

The building contracts recorded during July amounted 
to $2,217,215, divided as follows: Brick, $1,246,466; 
frame, $177,459; alterations, $193,200. 

Offshore shipments of lumber from the San Francisco 
customs district last week included the following: 

Steamer Lurline, Honolulu, 16,000 feet lumber; steamer 
Ventura, Australia, 196,000 feet lumber; Samoan Islands, 
9,000 feet lumber. Steamer Manuka, New Zealand, 
12,000 feet lumber; Friendly Islands, 10,000 feet lumber. 

Offshore freights are firm, with tonnage suitable for 
foreign lumber trade still quite scarce. Quotations on 
freights still show an upward tendency. Coasting 
freights continue to be firm with most of the suitable 
steam and sailing vessels busy. Freight rates on domestic 
lumber cargoes from Puget Sound and Columbia River 
to San Francisco are from $4.75 to $5; to southern 
California ports, $5.50 to $5.75. 


Fixtures, 


The British steamer Strathallan is under time charter for 
the Pacific trade at 5s 6d delivery and redelivery Australia. 
The schooner Resolute is engaged for lumber from Grays 
Harbor to Guaymas. The American Trading Co. has char- 
tered a vessel for lumber from north Pacific ports to Lebu 
at 70s. The steamer G. W. Fenwick is making good head- 
way down the Coast from the Columbia River towing a 
large log raft to San Francisco for the Hammond Lumber 
Co. Another Benson raft of saw logs bound from Astoria 
to San Diego is proceeding down the Coast. The tug 
Hercules was forced to stop at Drakes Bay and turn the 
raft over to the San Francisco tug Sea Rover on account of 
its propeller having been fouled by the tow line. 

The E: K. Wood Lumber Co. has refused to send the 
steamer Olympic to Portland to load lumber for Califor- 
nia on account of the extra charge of 10 cents a thousand 
feet that is imposed by the union longshoremen on all 
lumber to be handled from vessels that have loaded at 
mills on Grays Harbor, where a boycott has been declared 
upon the Grays Harbor Stevedoring Co. It is announced 
that no more of the company’s steamers will be sent 
to Portland until the additional charge is withdrawn. A 
representative of the company says that vessels can be 
loaded at Rainier on the lower Columbia River without 
such charge being attached. It appears that the affair 
is an outgrowth of a longshoremen’s strike which was 
lost several years ago. Most of the longshoremen are 
now working for the Grays Harbor Stevedoring Co., but, 
in an attempt to revive the old union, an international 
boycott has been placed on Grays Harbor with a 10-cent 
fine ordered, as above, at all Coast ports. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


Harold D. Mortenson, George Hauptman and other 
San Francisco business men who compose the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co. plan to erect a large box foctory and planing 
mill near the new sawmill that is in operation. Machinery 
has been ordered and it is said the additional plant 
will be completed this fall. 

M. A. Burns, of the M. A. Burns Lumber Co., says 
that logging is progressing satisfactorily on the timber 
lands, and being of a level character the work is com- 
paratively easy. He expects the sawmill at Castella to be 
in operation by August 20 on sugar and white pine tim- 
ber. A logging railroad eight miles in length is in opera- 
tion. 

Among the large corporations that have formally de- 
clared their willingness to have their plants under the 
jurisdiction of the Industrial Accident Board as provided 
for under the new Employers’ Liability Law, are the 
Cc. A, Smith Lumber Co. and the Standard Lumber Co. 
A large number of men are employed by these companies, 
which, under the new law, will be liable for medical 
treatment ete., to the extent of not more then $1,000 for 
each man injured while in their service. 

Fred M. Fenwick, general manager of the Yosemite 
Lumber Co., is in the city for a few days after having 
started up his new pine plant. Although the start was 
late for the white pine season, a cut of 3,000,000 feet a 
month is expected from now on. The first train load 
of logs over the Yosemite Lumber Co.’s incline railroad 
to El Portal has been lowered down to the sawmills at 
Merced Falls, negotiating the extremely heavy grades 
of the incline with ease. Each of the 15 cars contained 
about 6,000 feet of timber. In future 30-car trains will 
be brought down daily. This incline is 8,000 feet long, 





the total drop being 3,000 feet. One grade on the 
incline reaches 80 per cent. The mill at Merced Falls 
has a daily capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber. It is 
modern in equipment and is considered one of the finest 
plants on the Coast. The logging camps in the moun- 
tains will employ 350 men and the mill at the Falls 400 
men. The lumber company is building a modern town 
around the sawmill, installing electrie lights, a water 
system and sewers. Modern cottages for employees are 
under construction. Merced Falls, 25 miles north of 
Merced, with a population of 50 a year ago, is now a 
town of 800. 

The Weed Lumber Co. is running its big plant at 
Weed with an increased force. The new sash factory is 
now in successful operation and the new veneer plant has 
been started. 

The State Conservation Commission of California, 
composed: of George C. Pardee, chairman, Commissioners 
Francis Cuttle and J. F. Baumgartner and Secretary 
L, R. Glavis, have returned from a tour of inspection of 
the forests and logging interests in the redwood belt of 
Mendocino, Humboldt and Del Norte Counties. They 
spent nine days inspecting forests and camps, and found 
conditions greatly improved over former methods. The 
commissioners state that cutting and logging of timber 
is being conducted more scientifically than a few years 
ago. The commission is perfecting plans for protection 
against forest fires and for reforestations. 

After months of negotiation, a deal was consummated 
last week by Frank C. Drew and his associates for the pur- 
chase of 800,000,000 feet of sugar and white pine timber in 
the Sierra Forest Reserve in Madera County. This is 
the greatest amount of timber that the Government has 
ever sold under one contract. When cutting begins this 
will be the largest belt of sugar pine in operation in 
California. The Sierra Sugar Pine Co. was recently or- 
ganized by Frank C. Drew, president of the L. E. White 
Lumber Co., and other San Francisco capitalists for the 
purpose of accepting the proposition made by the Forest 
Service officials to buy the above standing timber sur- 
rounding a tract of timberland owned outright by the 
same capitalists and estimated at 300,000,000 feet. The 
officers of the Sierra Sugar Pine Co. are: J, A. Mac- 
kenzie, president; Frank C. Drew, secretary and treas- 
urer; W. H. Metson and Jafet Lindeberg, remaining 
directors. The price under the contract, which was 
closed after two years’ work by the promoters, was $3 
a thousand feet for sugar pine and $2.50 a thousand feet 
for white pine (called yellow pine by the Forest Service). 
A railroad about 46 miles in length will have to be con- 
structed in order to ship the lumber cut from this choice 
timber to the eastern markets. The purchasers will be 
— 20 years in which to complete the cutting of the 
timber. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL, Aug. 5.—The lumber situation 
underwent a slight change last week but with little net 
result. The country demand dropped off to a consider- 
able extent, but the city business developed enough 
additional strength to offset the weakness of the coun- 
try districts. Stocks are strong in Los Angeles and 
wholesalers report a brisk business, The weakness in 
country stocks is laid to the fact that the smaller towns 
in the interior have just reached the summer dullness 
and the yards have already been stocked up for the fall 
building activity. 

Receipts at San Pedro continue heavy to the dismay 
of the wholesalers, who are begging the mills to hold 
back their stock. This perpetual strife between the mill 
and the selling ends of the business is particularly keen 
just now on the Coast. The San Pedro yards of the 
wholesalers are filled and more lumber is coming with 
every ship. 

July again broke all records of Los Angeles’ history 
for building permits. The month’s figures were $3,585,- 
014, making a total for the year of $18,299,288. In ali 
1,429 permits were issued during July. From South 
Pasadena comes word that the building activity there 
was larger than for any July but one in the little city’s 
history, total permits amounting to $74,224. In Pasa- 
dena proper the permits totaled $198,982, bringing the 
total for the year up to the first of August up to 
$1,300,000. One hundred and eleven permits were issued 
in Long Beach during July, all for residences, with a 
total valuation of $222,560, a substantial increase over 
previous years. In Venice there was a dropping off in 
building during July, the total valuation for permits 
issued reaching $81,550. Pomona reports $37,500 worth 
of new buildings, for which permits were issued; these 
are all for residences. Santa Ana points boastingly to 
the fact that the total of $35,629 in permits issued in 
July is an increase of 31.5 per cent over the same month 
last year. Orange is having a boom in residences for 
rent, about 30 being in course of construction at present; 
figures, however, are not available at this time. 


PP PBPPB PPP PPP PPP 


Plate glass is one of the most important of Bel- 
gium’s exports to the United States. Owing to the 
destruction of the large United States glass factory in 
1910, a heavier demand was made for the Belgian 
product, imports amounting to $1,166,025 in that year. 
During 1911 normal conditions were more nearly re- 
stored and Belgium contributed only $568,199 worth of 
plate glass to the supply. Exports of window glass 
also decreased in value from $659,915 in 1910 to $394,- 
681 in 1911. 
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NYTHING WE MISS IN SAWING A LOG 
you can rest assured isn’t worth saving and 
as a result we can give you anything you want from 


LATH 
TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants and we will 
gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


NULLA 





44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mer. 
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The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 

With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


y 
Northland Pine Company, 
» 
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White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 


HIGH 
GRADE 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 








MANUFACTURERS 





Band Sewed F nest 
xinDried §~— Long Leaf 


"Calenion Pine Timber 


teen [In the World 


PERFECT MACHINE WORK. 
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Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 





— Office, - Shreveport, reneni!| 














Good Yellow Pine Timber and 25 


years Experience in sawing lumber for the retail 
market enables us to satisfactorily fill all orders for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Mixed Cars of Longand Shortleaf 


J.S. & W. M. RICE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers HOUSTON, TEXAS. 




















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Prospects of Big Crops Presage Serious Car Shortage 
in the Fall—Prices Firm and Mills Well Booked— 
Fir and Cedar Logs Firm. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 5.—That a serious car shortage 
is inevitable this fall is the general opinion expressed on 
all sides. A ear distributer of one of the transcontinental 
railroads, who has just returned from the Middle West, 
made the statement last week that while the railroads 
would do everything in their power to take care of all 
shipments it looks as if there will be lack of equipment 
and motive power. He stated that he was surprised at 
the excellent crops of grain in Montana and eastern 
Washington, districts which heretofore have not been 
seriously considered as grain territories. He stated that 
this at the present time resembles one great grain field. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, through this department, 
has been emphasizing the probability of a serious car 
shortage for several weeks and advising retailers to get 
im their orders for fall stock early. Prices for western 
lumber are firm, and there seems no reason why they 
should not advance. The mills are-all booked up with 
business, and many of them are forced to refuse further 
orders for some time to come. Cargo demand is excellent 
and were it not for the scarcity of tonnage more lum- 
ber would go into this market at good prices. Shingle 
prices have advanced 10 cents a thousand during the last 
two weeks, and the demand is in excess of the supply, 
despite the fact that practically all the shingle mills of 
the State are operating. Both fir and cedar logs are 
firm in price and scarce, although the log output is 
steadily increasing, and it is believed that the log short- 
age will be relieved within the next two or three weeks. 

A record in mill building has been made by the Hey- 
brook Lumber Co., Heybrook, whose new plant started 
cutting on orders !ast week, less than three months from 
the day the old plant was completely destroyed by fire. 


“Work has been rushed to completion under the super- 


vision of John Beck, an experienced mill builder, and 
J. D. Butler, manager of the company. The mill has an 
output of from 75,000 to 80,000 feet a day, and is cut- 
ting some excellent timber owned by the company in the 
vicinity of Heybrook. The output will be disposed of by 
Mr. Butler from his Seattle office in the Henry Building, 
this city. 

Negotiations are now under way for the installation 
by an eastern firm in Seattle of a large paper mill. In 
ease satisfactory arrangements are made work on the 
plant will start immediately, and it is planned by the 
projectors to use a large part of the output of the Ocean 
Falls (B. C.) pulp plant, which is operated by the Ocean 
Falls Co. (Ltd.), of which Lester W. David, of this city, 
is at the head. 

The annual picnic and clambake of the Puget Sound 
Mill Co. will be held August 11 at Port Ludlow. This 
will commemorate the fifty-ninth anniversary of the 
establishment of the company’s mill at that place, and 
this is the seventh annual picnic given by the company. 
Arrangements have been made for a big time. The 
Sixth Artillery band will furnish music, and there will 
be races, baseball and other outdoor sports. 


The Charter Situation. 


Charter rates, off shore and coastwise, as reported by 
the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast are: 

Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor or Columbia 
River to San Francisco, $4.75 to $5; southern California, 
$5.50 to $5.75; Hawaiian Islands, $7.50; Guaymas, $7.75; 
Santa Rosalis, $7.75; Panama, $9.50 to $9.75; Sydney, 50s 
to 52s 6d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 61s 3d to 63s 9d; Japan- 
ese and Chinese ports, 46s 3d to 47s 6d; Valparaiso, 65s ; 
Callao, 60s to 62s 6d; South Africa, 78s 9d to 80s. 

Recent fixtures are: 

Schooner Ludlow, Grays Harbor to Honolulu, 7.50 ; 
barkentine Newsboy, Columbia River to San Pedro, $5.50; 
steamer Melville Dollar, Columbia River to San Pedro, $5.50; 
steamer Coaster, Columbia River to San Pedro, $5.75; 
steamer Northland, Columbia River to San Pedro, $5.75. 

In spite of the fact that the summer season is usually 
a dull one in all circles of business Seattle’s bank clear- 
ings for July passed the $50,000,000 mark, being over 
$5,000,000 in excess of the clearings for the same month 
last year. With this exceptionally good showing at a 
time when commercial operations are at a comparatively 
low ebb the outlook for fall, when the record crops shall 
have been harvested, is very bright. Seattle’s aggregate 
bank clearings for the first seven months of the year have 
amounted to $334,766,838. 

lurther litigation is in prospect for mill owners along 
the route of the Lake Washington Canal. When this 
waterway is completed the waters of Salmon Bay will be 
raised to from 8 to 9 feet, instead of 7 feet, as had 
been at first contemplated, and on which basis former 
suits were settled. This additional foot or two will entail 











; in additional damage to the mills, and if not com- 


nromised will undoubtedly involve long and expensive 
litigation. The Boleom Mills (Inc.) has made the county 
a proposition to sell a 50-foet strip of land for $22,269.75 
on the condition that the company be given an easement 
for its use. The company claims that its booming 
grounds will be destroyed and that it will be compelled 
*o spend $150,000 for reconstruction. The matter has 
been taken under advisement by the county commis- 
sioners. 

Hans Dierks, of Kansas City, Mo., of the Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co., was in Seattle last week at the office of the 
lierks-Stevenson Lumber Co. in the White Building. Mr. 
Dierks is interested in this company, and makes periodical 
trips to the coast to keep in touch with its operations. 

Fred J. Locke, western manager for the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co., with headquarters in the White Building, has 
returned from an eastern trip. He states that what im- 
pressed him most while away was the lack of interest in 
the presidential campaign, saying that business men do not 


seem to care who is elected and are not letting their busi- 
ness be effected in any way. Mr. Locke says yard stocks 
ure not so low as is generally believed, and that while re- 
tailers appreciate the gravity of impending car shortage 
they do not appear anxious as to the condition of stocks. 
Mr. Locke attributes this to the fact that there are so 
many sources of supply compared to a few years ago, when 
—— spenet conditions matters would have been entirely 
erent. 

A recent visitor was H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. This company maintains 
western offices in the Henry Building under the manage- 
ment of L. R. Fifer, and also operates a mill plant at Gran- 
4 Falls. Mr. Waite is optimistic as to conditions gener- 
ally. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was F. J. Pike, of Pike & 
Dial, Chicago, well-known wholesalers. This concern has 
represented for some time the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, of Centralia, and also represents the Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, of Seattle. Mr. Pike 
states that general conditions in the Middle West are good. 

Peter Kuntz, the Dayton (Ohio) wholesale and retail 
lumberman, was in Seattle last week, accompanied by his 
youngest son, John. Mr. Kuntz handles a great deal of 
west coast lumber, and takes the entire output of several 
red cedar shingle mills of western Washington. He left 
Friday for Portland, where he also has lumber interests. 
Mr. Kuntz is one of the old-time lumbermen of Ohio, having 
been located in Dayton for many years. 

Henry J. Pierce, of Spokane, in Seattle last week, was the 
promoter of the proposed cargo mill merger, which has been 
creating considerable discussion during the last several 
months. He states that for the present all plans for the 
merger have been dropped. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


TacoMA, WAsH., Aug. 6.—For the first time in the his- 
tory of the State a day has been set aside for fire pro- 
tection, Gov. M. E. Hay having this week issued a 
proclamation declaring August 5 ‘‘ Fire Protection Day.’’ 
He urges that all people in every city, town and hamlet, 
logging camp, ranch and elsewhere observe the day by 
carefully clearing up and destroying all combustible 
material, rubbish and everything else that menaces prop- 
erty. 

Thirty-two new deputy fire wardens were appointed 
Tuesday by State Forester J. R. Welty to be paid out of 
the $10,000 set aside for cooperation between the State 
fire warden and the Federal Government, by the Weeks 
law for the better protection of the timbered areas in the 
watersheds of western Washington. These 32 wardens 
are to be stationed at the foothills of the mountains 
and will relieve the regular county fire wardens of much 
work. They are independent of the forest rangers em- 
ployed by the Federal Forestry Service. Coupled with 
Warden Welty’s regular county deputies, the Federal 
rangers and the large force of rangers employed by the 
Washington Forest Fire Association, the State timber 
areas are thus far the best patrolled in the entire history 
of the State. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, believes that the proposed foreign 
selling agency, plans for which are now being con- 
sidered by representatives of several of the largest ex- 
port mills of the North Coast, will materially stimulate 
the lumber industry of the Northwest. Maj. Griggs is 
chairman of the committee appointed at a recent con- 
ference to suggest plans. He states that he can not say 
now that the organization will be effected because plans 
are merely being considered to bring it about, but he 
believes if it is accomplished it will be able to open 
a larger market for Oregon and Washington lumber in 
the Orient and other countries and thus benefit the 
industry at home. 

~ Planing Mill Completed. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
which recently suffered the loss of its planing mill and 
mill ‘A’? by fire, now has a temporary mill in operation. 
This mill was hurriedly constructed by utilizing a new 
lumber shed. On June 17 the company began to set 
foundations for the machines; on July 6 it began in- 
stalling electric wiring and on July 19 began operation 
of the mill. The equipment consists of one 10 by 20-inch 
surface, two 15-inch machines and one 9-inch machine, 
one band siding resaw and one 8-inch roller band resaw, 
the entire mill, including the trim saws and filing room 
being operated by electric motors. Alternating current 
440 volts three-phase 60-cycle equipment is in use. The 
planers are of the latest pattern, of high speed, fast feed 
type. With this added equipment the company is in 
position to handle mixed car orders and can assure buyers 
of prompt shipment up.to its capacity. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


The Northwest Lumber Agency is well satisfied with the 
amount of business coming its way. Manager F. J. Shields 
Says the market is in good shape and the lumbermen really 
in a position to be somewhat independent. Orders and in- 
quiries are reported free and prices firm with a fair outlook. 

Ernest Lister, president of the Lister Manufacturing Co., 
has shied his hat into the political ring, too, and is a candi- 
date for nomination for governor on the Democratic ticket. 
There are six Democratic candidates already in the field, 
Mr. Lister, who has a large following all over the State, 
being the only Tacoman in the race. The Lister company’s 
plant is running steadily and finding business good though 
prices .might be better. 

General Superintendent Hart W. Palmer, of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., is back on the job again after a 
vacation spent at the military maneuvers in southwest 
Washington, where, as captain of Troop B., of Tacoma, Mr. 
Palmer had enough “war” to last until next time. 

Demand and po are better than a year ago but there 
is still plenty of room for improvement, according to J 
Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Co. large amount of 
cargo business is being done by this company and its mill 
is running steadily. The main mill at the plant had a close 
call from fire recently when a blaze was discovered under 
the edger. Before the city fire department arrived, how- 
ever, the blaze was extinguished by the company’s private 
fire apparatus and the damage was small. With the com- 
pletion of the steel bridges the city is building across the 
channel and the Puyallup River, access to the Dempsey 
plant will be much easier, added to which is the fact that 
the new bridges will permit a street car line being built 
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on the tidelands to care for the many big manufacturing 
industries there. 

The lumber market is in better shape now than it has 
been in several years, says J. G. Dickson, of the Mineral 
ake Lumber Co., and the Pacific States Lumber Co., whose 
outputs are handled by the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. 
Both the Mineral Lake and Pacific States mills are running 
to full capacity and loaded with business. The market is 
strong with a demand for almost everything, says Mr. 
Dickson. The latest advance in prices is holding up well. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Co.’s new planing mill is in 
steady operation and giving good satisfaction. It has a 
capacity of about 50,000 feet a day. The company also has 
two new tile dry kilns recently completed and in operation. 

The big planer, probably the largest on the North Coast, 
which was wrecked in the fire that destroyed the Tacoma & 
Eastern Lumber Co.’s Pacific National mill will be replaced 
with a-new planer of the same size to dress the huge tim- 
bers the company is getting out for the Government for 
eastern work. Rapid ge eeoey is being made rebuilding the 
sawmill burned several weeks ago and the new plant will 
be one of the finest in the district. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 5.—Pole shipping is again very 
active here, the demand coming from the Southwest, and 
heavy shipments are being made to California. Several 
schooners will take cargoes from here during the next 
two weeks and many vessels laden with lumber will load 
deckloads of poles. Lumber and shingles have also moved 
out of Everett at a rapid rate by water and rail, and the 
general feeling among manufacturers is that business 
will continue to grow better. Shingle manufacturers are 
much encouraged by the continued firmness of the mar- 
ket and the large volume of business. 

The Standard Railway & Logging Co. has about 
cleared off the timber in the vicinity of the line a few 
miles from Hazel and work has been started on the con- 
struction of a new line of railroad into the holdings 
several miles north of the present camp. 

‘With splendid crops in many of the States to which 
lumber manufacturers ship their products and conditions 
generally on the upward trend this will be one of the 
best years in the history of the trade,’’ declared W. J. 
Rucker, who has large lumber and shingle interests in 
Snohomish County. Mr. Rucker believes that politics will 
not be a disturbing feature. 

The British steamer Indian Monarch, which is com- 
pleting a cargo to Melbourne of 2,000 feet of lumber and 
timbers at the Weyerhaeuser mill, has taken on some 
exceptionally large timbers, some of them being 20 by 
50 and 60 feet. 

It was announced last week that the steamer Jim But- 
ler had been fixed for lumber from Everett to San Fran- 
cisco at $5. 

This month is always considered the most dangerous 
for fire losses and the State and Federal Governments 
are cooperating in Snohomish County to prevent as far 
as possible the destruction of timber. Four additional 
deputy fire wardens were appointed for this county 
August 1. Not a single forest fire was reported during 
the week. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 5.—Not for many months 
has the lumber situation in the Northwest been so en- 
couraging. In fact the conditions have passed the en- 
couraging stage and the manufacturers are devoting 
all their time filling orders and looking after the little 
details of their business. J. H. Bloedel declares that his 
company is turning away orders, knowing that there will 
be still further advances in prices. Shingle operators 


report conditions just as good and all are looking for-- 


ward to prosperous times this fall. 

The threatened car shortage is already being felt in 
this district, but not to any extent. Local lumbermen 
believe there will be a serious shortage throughout the 
West, but declare it will not be so serious in this county 
as in other parts of the country where the traffic is more 
congested. 

F. J. Ward, president of the British American Cedar 
Co., has returned from an eastern trip and reports ex- 
cellent prospects for enormous crops of grain. Said he: 

From the Mississippi River to the Pacific coast the crop 
prospects are better than I have ever seen them. All along 
the line as I was coming west I heard the same reports— 
that big crops were in. sight. A friend of mine making a 
trip from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico said that 
he found crop conditions in that direction just as good as 
in the other direction. 

J. H. Bloedel announced last week that the Minne- 
apolis branch office of the Larson Lumber Oo. is being 
abandoned and will be consolidated with the office in 
Seattle, where all of the business of the company will 
be transacted in the future. E. I. Garland, who has 
been in charge of the Minneapolis office, will take up his 
work in Seattle as general sales manager for the firm. 
The offices of the company are in rooms 1019-20-21 White 
Building. Harry Trunkey, who has been identified with 
the office force of the Larson Lumber Co. in this city 
for the last four years, leaves tomorrow for Wenatchee, 
Wash., where he will be in charge of one of the retail 
yards of the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., a branch of 
the Larson firm. Mr. Trunkey is an energetic young 
man, who is making rapid strides in the lumber business, 
and his promotion is a reward for the work he has been 
doing in the past. 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 6.—During July Portland ex- 
ceeded the record of July, 1911, in lumber shipments 
by 3,000,000 feet. ‘The total quantity shipped during 
the month of the current year was 23,065,910 feet. Of 
this quantity 14,309,875 feet were shipped to California 
ports and the remainder, or 8,756,035 to foreign destina- 
tions. 





Shipping News in Brief. 

John Patterson, sales manager for the Mountain Timber 
Co., reports that the company is installing oil burners on 
its logging locomotives, with a view of lessening the 
expense of fuel and minimizing the danger of fire. 


Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber Co., 
went to Mabel last week to inspect the plant of the 
Coast Range Lumber Co., in which he is interested. The 
new mill will be one of the most modern in the State. 
It is expected to be ready for operation September 1. 

F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., went on a 
little fishing trip last week, after having been busy not 
only with the company’s business but also the lining up 
of a campaign for a permanent and efficient steamship 
service between this port and the Orient. 

The West Oregon Lumber Co.’s new mill at Linnton 
is now cutting about 80,000 feet in 10 hours and General 
Manager E, D. Kingsley states that the plant is now get- 
ting down to good running order. The mill was partly 
destroyed by fire some months ago soon after completion 
and the work of rebuilding has therefore been under 
way for a greater part of the year. 

The plant of the St. Helens Creosoting Co. will be in 
operation September 1, it was stated last week. The 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works of this city is build- 
ing the large retorts for the plant. 

October 1 is the date fixed for the launching of the 
hull of the steam schooner Multnomah now on the ways 
at the new shipyard at St. Helens on the lower Columbia. 
The Multnomah is being built for Charles R. McCormick 
& Co. and the shipyard is one of Mr. McCormick’s 
projects at St. Helens, where he is also the controlling 
factor in the St. Helens Mill Co. and the new plant of 
the St. Helens Creosoting Co. The Multnomah will be 
216 feet long, 42 feet wide and with a hold 16 feet deep. 
It will have carrying capacity for 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber and accommodations for 60 passengers. There 
are 68 men employed at the yard and as soon as the 
Multnomah is out of the way a second craft will be given 
attention. The keel for the Multnomah was laid May 
15, this year, so it will be seen that very rapid progress 
is being made. The hull will be towed to San Francisco 
for installation of machinery. Indications are that this 
yard, so splendidly located, will be busy continually and 
that vessels will be built there for the canal trade. 

It was announced here last week that the American 
Trading Co. has chartered a sailing vessel to load here 
or on Puget Sound for Lebu. The cargo loaded at the 
St. Helens Mill Co. on the British ship Dunsyre for 
Sydney, Australia, is being shipped by J. J. Moore & Co., 
of San Francisco. 

Since May 1 the Forest Service has had reported only 
87 forest fires, 26 of these in Oregon and 61 in Wash- 
ington. Most of the fires were small blazes started by 
lightning and these were immediately extinguished by 
the ranger without aid. The biggest fire this season was 
on the Olympic Reserve on the Quinault River last May, 
when an area of about 500 acres was burned over. 
About 20,000,000 feet of national forest and 10,000,000 
feet of privately owned timber was destroyed by this 
fire. Intermittent rains have fallen throughout the 
Pacific Northwest all summer since the dry spell in May 
and as a result the danger from fires has been very small. 

Mr. Johnson, of the Union Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
has been in Portland for a few days. 

Peter Connacher, of the Twin Falls Logging Co., operat- 
ing at Yacolt, Wash., was in Portland last week. The com- 
pany is now resuming operations after a shutdown of a 
month. H. C. Clair, secretary of the company, which is a 


og - the Weyerhaeuser holdings, looks after the affairs in 
the city. 

A. P. Stockwell, a timberman of Aberdeen, was in Port- 
land last week, as were also D. W. Beaty and J. A. Rock- 
well, timbermen of Warren, Pa., and J. M. Ayers, a lum- 
berman of Kelso, Wash. 

From Coquille comes the report that the Coquille Lumber 
Co.’s mill near that place has suspended operations and is 
in the hands of a receiver as a result of dissatisfaction 
among the stockholders. The mill is practically new and 
has been in operation but a short time. It is stated that 
the plant is perfectly solvent and has the books full of 
orders. J. R. Reynolds, of North Bend, has been appointed 
receiver. 

E. C. Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was in Port- 
land last week on a tour of the Coast. Mr. Hole expressed 
himself immensely pleased with conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest and regretted not able to spend several days 
here. He was accompanied by his wife. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPoKANE, WASH., Aug. 6.—Proof of the growing 
strength in the lumber trade of the Inland Empire is 
shown in the monthly report of A. W. Cooper, secretary 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
June. The report shows that $8,376,221 feet of lumber 
was shipped from 42 mills, compared with 60,377,296 
feet from 41 mills for the same period one year ago. 
All along the line lumbermen report business good, with 
prices strong and a general tendency to increase. The 
harvest season now in full sway is having some effect 
on the market, but local dealers look for a stronger 
demand soon after the crops are harvested. The last 
month has shown inquiries above normal and prices on 
a number of items advanced. Car shortage is being felt 
to some extent, especially on Canadian lines. Box manu- 
facturers report a thriving business, with all the mills 
working to capacity. Demand for boxes this year has 
exceeded that of several years past. Local manufacturers 
are now making an effort to standardize the boxes so as 
to have a uniform grade in all localities. Some of the 
local mills report a scarcity of desirable laboring men 
and some are hampered by lack of men to load lumber. 
Good wages are offered, but most of the men have gone 
into the harvest fields, where they will be employed for 
the next month. 

Hal J. Cole, registrar of the local land office, has 
announced that the Government October 9 will throw 
open to entry 22,734 acres of agricultural and semi- 
timbered land in Pend d’Oreille County. The land lies 
west of Cusick on the Pend d’Oreille River, one of the 
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The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 


of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 
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Are Our Specialty— Send Specifications of what you 
want, for straight Cars, Mixed Cars or Local Shipments. 
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WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 
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greatest timber districts in the Inland Empire. It is 
tapped by the Idaho & Washington Northern Railroad. 

The Blackwell Lumber Co. is filling an order from its 
plant at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, for 200,000 ties to be 
delivered to the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Rail- 
road. The timber will be delivered at the earliest possi- 
ble time, efforts being made to complete the order within 
60 days. The Blackwell plant is running day and night 
shifts. 

The Milwaukee Land Co. is finding some difficulty in 
getting laborers to load lumber, according to statement 
of Manager C. H. Fancher. The company’s mill at 
St. Joe is running day and night cutting 150,000 feet 
every 24 hours. 

The meeting of box manufacturers of the Inland 
Empire which was to be held July 27 has been post- 
poned. At the next meeting efforts will be made to 
standardize all fruit boxes. 

The preparation for locating along the borders of the 
forest reserves in Idaho of 500,000 acres of school lands 
in lieu of the widely scattered unsurveyed school sec- 
tions in the different forest reserves is being rushed, 
aceording to Ben E. Busch, State land selector of 
Idaho. Cruisers are at work estimating the amount of 
timber on the tracts and appraising the value of agri- 
cultural and grazing lands in order that equal valuable 
tracts may be selected in exchange. It will require 
several months to complete the cruising. 

The MeGoldrick and Phoenix Lumber companies have 
been given the contracts for furnishing material for the 
six-story city hall, work on which is under way. Coast 
fir will be used for the heavy timbers. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpaHo, Aug. 6.—The general tone of the 
market as reflected by the large lumber companies is 
more buoyant and optimistic than it has been at any 
other time for the last two years. The Humbird Lumber 
Co., the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co., the E. T. Chapin 
Co. and the Dover Lumber Co. all report good sales with 
the prospect of an excellent fall business. The Humbird 
and Dover mills and the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co. 
are running full capacity. A scarcity of men is affecting 
the logging and milling operations throughout this part 
of the country. There is a great demand for men which 
apparently can not be supplied. 

The E. T. Chapin Co. announces the removal of its 
sales office from this city to Bovill, Idaho, taking effect 
August 8, 1912. 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber Co., is 
spending several weeks on the Coast looking after his ex- 
tensive interests there in the cannery line and also his lum- 
ber interests at Chemainus and elsewhere. 

H. C. Culver, of Spokane, is spending the rest of the 
summer in Sandpoint with his family. Mr. Culver is presi- 
dent of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co. and his sojourn 
here is in the nature of a vacation combined with business. 

PBB DDD DID DD I 

Various experiments have been made in Guadeloupe 
with trees valued as timber and for various commercial 
products. Experiments with a number of rubber trees 
have not yet reached a point where it is possible to say 
which is best for the climate. In the tests of trees 
valued for their wood mahogany has been grown large 
enough for commercial uses in 16 years. 
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Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








J. H. Levings, of the Moorehead Manufacturing Co., 
Moorehead, Miss., spent a day or two in Chicago re- 
cently. 


H. F. Below, of the Vollmar & Below Co., Marshfield, 
Wis., was in Chicago last Wednesday on a short busi- 
ness trip. 


J. D. Davenport, wholesale lumberman of Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., was a visitor in Chicago this week and 
attended the Progressive party convention as a delegate. 


George S. Gardiner, president of Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., Laurel, Miss., who, accompanied by Mrs. Gardi- 
ner, has spent the summer in Europe, sails today for 
New York en route homeward. 


H. T. Fall, Chicago manager of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., left last Monday for a trip up the Mississippi 
Valley and to the headquarters of the concern in Minne- 
apolis. 


H. N. Lovedale, who is connected with the Chicago 
office of the Red River Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., returned early in the week from a two weeks’ 
vacation trip spent at Torch Lake, Mich. 


A. W. Miller, of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago en 
route to New York this week. He will leave for the 
west soon and develop his new business arrangements, 
which have taken most of his time for the last six 
months. 


M. R. Dial, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., Marquette 
Building, Chicago, left Wednesday evening for Nan- 
tucket, Mass., on a two weeks’ pleasure trip. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Dial and Miss Doras Pike, 
daughter of the senior member of the firm. 


O. E. Crawford, who is now connected with the Ingham 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., representing that con- 
cern in north central Texas territory, with offices at 
Greenville, writes that he is having a fine trade and is 
delighted with Texas and Texas people. 


D. S. Watrous, manager of the Lansing Co., of Par- 
kin, Ark., spent a few hours in Chicago on Friday of last 
week, en route home from a two weeks’ fishing trip in 
northern Michigan. Mr. Watrous said that notwith- 
standing the cool weather he thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self and landed a goodly number of succulent trout. 


T. H. Montgomery, of Chicago, returned this week 
from a trip to British Columbia, where he went to esti- 
mate some standing timber for eastern capitalists. He 
reported that trade conditions in the Northwest are 
booming; that the log crop was none too large and 
that lumbermen were all figuring on a splendid fall 
business. 

R. M. Carrier, of Sardis, Miss., was in Chicago last 
Saturday en route from New York City. He was visit- 
ing with W. A. Gilchrist of the Three States Lumber 
Co. These gentlemen are enthusiastic over business 
prospects, and they believe that the fall trade for 
southern hardwoods will excel that of any previous fall 
for three years. 


To prove to ‘‘doubting Thomases’’ that he is a real 
fisherman, E. E. Skeele, of the Estabrook-Skeele Lun- 
ber Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, has had mounted a 5- 
pound small-mouth black bass, which he caught recently 
in northern waters. Even with such proof there seems 
to be a question of doubt in many of Mr. Skeele’s 
friends’ minds whether he really caught this splendid 
specimen himself. 


Among lumbermen who have been recent visitors 
to Chicago was Arthur Jarvis, of Steven & Jarvis 
Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis.; F. D. Timlin, of 
Wheeler & Timlin Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis.; Charles 
H. Law, of Menominee, Mich.; Ernest Grath, of Cedar- 
burg, Wis.; N. L. Clark, of St. Louis, Mo.; H. D. Lan- 
gille, of Portland, Ore.; J. F. Beaty, of Nashville, Tenn.; 
W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis., and W. J. Felwellen, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Charles A. Phelps, of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., also interested in Wisconsin and 
British Columbia lumber operations, spent a day in 
Chicago on his way home, after closing a deal in which 
he sold a large bunch of timber to a new company 
which has been organized by Marshall Butters and a 
number of other practical lumhermen. They will oper- 
ate in northern Michigan. 


Louis Germain, president of the Germain Co., the well 
known wholesale concern of Pittsburgh, Pa., and also 
president of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, passed through Chicago Thursday of this 
week on his way home after a short visit in Alberta. 
Mr. Germair is interested in Canadian farm lands, and 
reports that he found the Northwest in splendid condi- 
tion with every prospect of a bumper crop. 


Sam D. Dare, of Toledo, Ohio, was in a happy frame 
of mind the other day. Mr. Dare is the ex-lath king 
of the Lake Erie markets, but he is not so much 
swelled up about that distinction as about the fact that 
he has two chums. This week he received a post card 
from one of them; namely, Dwight L. Peterson, who, 
accompanied by Mrs. Peterson and Mrs, Ed Koch, 1s 
touring New England in his car. His card was from 
Portland, Me. In the same mail a card arrived from 
Portland, Ore., from his other ‘‘pal,’’ John P. Bartelle, 
who reports that he is having the time of his life. 


Francis J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., Chi- 


cago, returned last Monday, after a month’s absence, 
spent among the mills of the Pacific Northwest. He 
stated that the west coast manufacturers were optimistic 
concerning the future; that prices were higher and that 
everything pointed to a good fall trade. While away 
he visited California and Vancouver and stated that 
real estate was certainly booming in the Canadian North- 
west. He said crops from the car window looked splen- 
did and he was thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
retailers would be wise to do their buying now, as 
there will be a big car shortage in a short time. 


Lewis Doster, of Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, was in Chicago this week visiting some of the 
members and discussing special association matters. He 
reports that the association’s activities are very ag- 
gressive, says the organization is making excellent pro- 
gress and that President W. E. DeLaney is encourag- 
ing codperation between manufacturers in exchanging 
ideas on costs and compiling and distributing .the 
most authentic information on market conditions so 
that intelligent values may always determine the sell- 
ing price in southern hardwoods. 


Kenneth M. Clark and James A. Conners, of the for- 
estry staff of James W. Sewall, Oldtown, Me., have 
gone into northern Maine to take charge of the map- 
ping, surveying and exploring of a large tract of land 
for the Great Northern Paper Co. Mr. Sewall is on a 
short trip in the upper Penobscot region of Maine in the 
interest of one of the timberland owners of that State. 
Last year Mr. Sewall had charge of the complete map- 
ping, estimating and surveying of approximately 500,- 
000 acres of land, in both Canada and the United 
States. This year’s work bids fair to equal that of 
1911, as it has extended from as far south as the Isle 
of Pines, through Kentucky, North Carolina and Maine 
into Nova Scotia. 


G. P. Nourse, who for several years has been connected 
with the Collins Lumber Co., of Chicago, left Wednesday 
night for Colorado. Mr. Nourse has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Sarvis Timber Co., of Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., a new concern which will manufacture 
and wholesale white pine and white spruce lumber as soon 
as its mill is erected. It is installing a single band mill 
with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet and expects to begin 
sawing this fall. Mr. Nourse, during his term as office 
manager, secretary and treasurer of the Collins Lum- 
ber Co., made many friends, who will undoubtedly join 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in wishing him _ success. 
George B. Daniels succeeds Mr. Nourse with the Collins 
Lumber Co. 





ABANDON CORPORATE FORM OF ORGANIZATION 


The stockholders of the C. H. Worcester Co., a Wis- 
consin corporation, have decided to abandon the cor- 
porate form of organization and have taken steps to 
substitute the ‘‘trustee’’ form of organization. Under 
this plan all of the property of the company will be 
deeded to the C. H. Worcester Co., trustee, which will 
assume all debts and obligations of the old company 
and carry on the business of the old company in the 
same manner as in the past. 

The stockholders and officers of the C. H. Worcester 
Co. (Wisconsin corporation) were: President, C. H. 
Worcester; Vice president, M. F. S. Worcester; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Wm. P. Bowring; Director, H. E. 
Southwell. 

Under the new organization the three trustees and 
the officers will be: President, C. H. Worcester; Vice 
president, M. F, S. Worcester; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Wm. P. Bowring. 

This change in the form of the organization does not 
change the respective interests of the stockholders of 
the old company and does not in any way change the 
financial condition; neither does it create any personal 
liability on the part of the trustees and officers. Busi- 
ness will be continued as in the past. 





PROPOSED TOUR OF GOLFERS. 


A number of Chicago’s lumbermen who are golf en- 
thusiasts will leave Chicago over the Rock Island Sep- 
tember 8 for a visit to the golf links of Davenport, Des 
Moines, Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis. They will 
travel in a private car and will be entertained, while 
away, by lumbermen of the different cities which they 
will visit. C. M. Smalley has outlined the itinerary 
as follows: 

Leave Chicago via Rock Island lines Sunday, Sept. 8, 2:08 
a. m, 

Arrive Davenport via Rock Island lines Sunday, Sept. 8, 
6:35 a. m. 

2 ore Davenrort via Rock Island lines Monday, Sept. 9, 
2:00 a. m. 

oi eg Des Moines via Rock Island lines Monday, Sept. 9, 
: a. . 

Leave Des Moines via Rock Island lines Tuesday, Sept. 10, 
725 a. 3 

Arrive Omaha via Rock Island lines Tuesday, Sept. 10, 
8:00 a. m. . 

Leave Omaha via C. B. & Q. Ry. lines Tuesday, Sept. 10, 
10:45 p. m. 

Arrive Kansas City via C. B. & Q. Ry. lines Wednesday, 
11, 7:10 a. m 

Leave Kansas City via Rock Island lines Thursday, Sept. 
Sept. 12, 10:30 p. m. 
vg Arrive St. Louis via Rock Island lines Friday, Sept. 13, 
7:25 a. m. 

Leave St. Louis via C. & E. I. Ry. Saturday, Sept. 14, 
9:03 p. m. 

Arrive Chicago via C. & E. I. Ry. Sunday, Sept. 15, 6:58 
a. m. 


Ge 


The party will consist of 18 of Chieago’s best known 
lumbermen golfers. 
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MOVES TO CHICAGO. 


Last Saturday ‘‘Rube’’ Morris and his business associ- 
ates, assisted by the janitors of the Wright Building, St. 
Louis, began crating the furniture of the Morris Lumber 
Co. By quitting time that night the company, personnel 
and equipment, was on its way to Chicago. Early Mon- 
day morning the concern began business in the People’s 
Gas Building, Chicago. Mr. Morris has been contem- 
plating this move for some time. His principal financial 
backer is J. O. Nessen, of Chicago, of the lumber com- 
pany of that name. In order to be in closer touch with 
Mr. Nessen Mr. Morris decided to move his headquarters 
to that city and combine the two offices. In this way the 
J. O. Nessen Lumber Co. is able to consolidate its south- 
ern business with that of the Morris Lumber Co., which 
business will be handled by Mr. Morris, while Mr. Nes- 
sen will be better able to devote his attention to his 
extensive northern interests, both lumber and freight- 
ing. The officers of the Morris company are: R. M. 
Morris, president; J. O. Nessen, treasurer; S. W. Morton, 
secretary, succeeding F. J. Wolf, who goes with the 
Forest County Lumber Co., St. Louis. The Morris Lum- 
ber Co. begun business May 1, 1911. Mr. Morris at that 
time severed his connection with the Van Cleave Lum- 
ber Co. to go into business for himself. The Morris com- 
pany will have a St. Louis office in charge of F. E. Myer 
and William L. Sleumer. It will also have an office in 
Indianapolis in charge of A. E. Lumpkin. 





RETURNED FROM EUROPEAN TRIP. 


George D. Griffith, of Chicago, who has been tour- 
ing kurope in company with Mrs. Griffith and 
daughter Nina, returned home Tuesday evening and 
reports having had a most enjoyable time. He said 
he traveled 14,000 miles, never missed a schedule of 
trains or never skipped a meal, which is something 
of a record. He sailed June 21 from Philadelphia on the 
steamer Marquette, of the Red Star Line, and dis- 
embarked at Antwerp July 1. He visited The Hague, 
went on to Amsterdam, down the Rhine, spent some 
time at Heidelberg, then took the train for Switzer- 
land. He stated that his stays in Lucerne and other 
points in Switzerland were the most enjoyable of the 
trip. He spent three days in Paris, five days in Lon- 
don, visited Windsor Castle and the home of the 
‘‘Bard of Avon,’’ and then journeyed through York 
and Durham, on the way to Edinburgh. He returned 
by the northern route and arrived in Montreal on 
August 4. During his stay in London he had a talk 
with some of the lumber exporters of that city, who 
reported that business has been very good, notwith- 
standing serious labor troubles. Mr. Griffith’s only 
regret was that he had not the time to spend about 
six months on the other side. 





CLOSE SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 


W. A. Garrett, chairman of the General Managers’ 
Association of Chicago, is sending out notices to its 
patrons that the Chicago freight stations of the fol- 
lowing railway companies will be closed at 1 o’clock 
on Saturday afternoons during August: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
y. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Chicago & Alton R. R. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R. R 


Chicago & Erie R. R. 
Chicago & North Western 


Ry. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. RB. 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Ry. 

Grand Trunk Ry. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. 

New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis R. R. 

Pere Marquette R. R. 





Chicago, Indianapolis & Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
Louisville R. R. cago & St. Louis Ry. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Louis- Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 


ville R. R. Chicago Ry. 
Chicago Junction Ry. Wabash R. R. 


By 1 0’clock closing is meant that teams will not be 
permitted to enter the driveways after that hour. 


‘*‘MADE IN CHICAGO’’ WEEK. 


Chicago’s supremacy as a manufacturing center, as 
well as the great central market of the West, will 
he revealed next week by comprehensive show-window 
displays of Chicago manufactured products that will 
embrace every section of the city, enlist the co-opera- 
tion of business houses and business organizations 
throughout the city and will utilize miles of show-win- 
dow frontage on the various retail thoroughfares. 
The Association of Commerce is distributing window 
cards in colors on which the wording is as follows: 
‘¢ ¢Made in Chicago’ Week under the auspices of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Goods displayed 
in this window are made by Chicago manufacturers.’’ 
By this means the association will bring the manu- 
facturer and retailer closer together in the matter 
of personal acquaintance and will also give the buy- 
ing public a better knowledge and understanding of 
Chicago’s wonderful versatility—industrially and com- 
mercially. 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE. 


The Goodyear Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., which 
is sole eastern sales agent for the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., and the Madera Co., 
of Madera, Mexico, operating mills thit combined 
have a capacity of 2,000,000 feet daily, announces 
the appointment of P. C. Ross, of Wilkes-Barre, to 
represent the company in the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
territory. In addition to the Goodyear Lumber Co.’s 
output of longleaf yellow pine and Mexican white 
and sugar pine it is an extensive manufacturer of 
Pennsylvania white hemlock with mills on the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna and Potato Creek Railroads. Mr. Ross 
will handle all lines of lumber of which the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. is manufacturer or sales agent. 

The trade can reach him by mail at Wilkes-Barre 
or by telephone No. Bell 9472 at Wilkes-Barre. 





BEAUMONT CONCERN ADDS TO OUTPUT. 


BEaumont, TeEx., Aug. 5.—Announcement has been 
made that the Beaumont Lumber Co. has closed a three 
years’ contract with the Thompson Bros. Lumber Co. 
for the output of that company’s Trinity (Tex.) mill, 
amounting to approximately 3,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
lumber a month. 

It will be remembered that the Thompson Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. is one of the properties founded by J. Lewis 
Thompson which were taken over by the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. some time ago. Recently under an agreement 
between the Long-Bell and the Thompson interests at 
Trinity the property was returned to the Thompson Bros, 





BEN 8. WOODHEAD, BEAUMONT, TEX.: 
President Beaumont Lumber Co. * 


Lumber Co. and now is entirely independent of the other 
former Thompson properties. Under the terms of the 
new contract between the Beaumont Lumber Co. and the 
Thompson Bros. Lumber Co. J. Lewis Thompson becomes 
manager of the Beaumont Lumber Co.’s Houston office. 

The addition of the Trinity plant’s output gives the 
Beaumont Lumber Co. a monthly output of about 10,- 
000,000 feet. The company thus becomes one of the 
largest yellow pine shippers in the South. 

The Trinity mill of the Thompson Bros. Lumber Co. 
is a thoroughly modern plant with double band and gang 
equipment and is turning out an exceptionally high-grade 
product. J. Lewis Thompson, head of the Thompson 





J. LEWIS THOMPSON, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Who Recently Concluded a New Sales Arrangement. 


Bros. Lumber Co., is one of the best known manufac- 
turers of lumber in the South, having served two terms 
as president of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and is regarded as an exceptionally able manufac- 
turer and as an expert in yellow pine sales. His addition 
to the Beaumont Lumber Co.’s organization in the ca- 
pacity of manager of its Houston office undoubtedly will 
serve to strengthen the company’s hold on its large and 
constantly growing trade as Mr. Thompson has a host of 
friends among yellow pine buyers throughout the country. 
The expansion of the Beaumont Lumber Co.’s business in 
this, as in other instances, must be credited in large 
measure to the energy and capacity of Ben S. Wood- 
head, the company’s president and general manager. 





An official Indian trade journal suggests that the 
manufacture of lumber be carried on by means of 
machinery installed upon flatboats which may be 
towed about in the streams, moving from one place 
to another as the timber is exhausted. Much of the 
timber, it is said, is accessible by water only, and the 
method proposed is the only one that appears to be 
feasible. 
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BUNGALOW 
BOOK 











Have you hadacopy? It’s worth sending for. 


Contains photographs and floor plans of twen- 
ty-four Bungalows, Cottages and two-story 
residences. It tells too, why Red Cedar 
Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them 
to stay and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 
have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 


= 


— LOOK }— 


BUNGALOW 
R. C. SIDING 


It takes the place of Dimension 
Shingles at one half the Cost. 


— SOLD ONLY BY — 


CONNOR-WILKINSON CO., INC. 


736 Henry Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 
814 Lumber Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
513 Little Building, © - | LINCOLN, NEB. 


SHINGLES IN TRANSIT AT ALL TIMES. 


Try a car of our famous “ INDIAN BRAND” 


Special Clear Red Cedar Shingles. 
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Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
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is a Guarantee of Excellent Quality. 





Ferry - Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills:s EVERETT, WASH. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1029 Lumber Exchange, § Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 























F eal Cedar 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 


AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


a 
d 
eg 
z SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
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Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 











EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.,#9QULAM. 
| w OUR SPECIALTY ... 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ILLINOIS. Farmingdale—Henry Jansen is out of busi- 
ness. 

IOWA. Arispe—B. Forbes & Son have been succeeded 
by F. S. Coats & Son. 

KANSAS. Brownspur—The Potter-Dean Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

El Dorado—M. M. Vandenberg has sold half interest to 
E. P. Putnam, of Colorado Springs, Colo., and the firm 
is now known as Vandenberg & Putnam. 

LOUISIANA. St. James—The J. C. Rives Cypress Co. 
(Ltd.) has been succeeded by the Bowie Lumber Co. 

MAINE. Newport—Judkin & Gilman have been suc- 
ceeded by the Judkin & Gilman Co. 

MICHIGAN. Howell—S. B. Rubert is closing out. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Larson Lumber Co. 
has removed its branch office here to the Seattle office, 
Rooms 1019-21 White Building and all business in the 
future will be transacted from there; E. I. Garland, sales 
manager. 

Bagley—The Bagley Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Mahlum Lumber Co., of Brainerd. 

Henning—The Henning Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Dower Lumber Co. 

Menahga—The Ronkainen Bros. Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Dower Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Amory—E. D. Biggs has moved here 
from Winborn. 

Winborn—E. D. Biggs has removed to Amory. 

MISSOURI. Bunker—The Bunker-Culler Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, has removed its headquarters and sales 
office here. 

Kansas City—The George D. Hope Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $175,000 to $200,000. 

Maysville—Brown & Savage have been succeeded by 
George F. Brown. 

St. Louis—The Bunker-Culler Lumber Co. has removed 
its headquarters and sales office to Bunker. 

NEBRASKA. Carroll—J. J. Melick & Son have been 
succeeded by the Carhart Lumber Co.; headquarters 
Mapleton, Iowa. 

NEW YORK. Fort Plain—The Montgomery Lumber 
Co. is dissolving. 

Jamestowp—The Breed-Johnson Furniture Co. has 
been succeeded by the Eckman Furniture Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Barlow—The Bovey-Shute Lum- 
ber Co. has removed its yard here to Brantford, N. D. 

OHIO. Columbus—The International Saw & Tool Co. 
has changed its name to the Novelty Works of Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—The Andrews-Hughes Lum- 
ber Co. has filed notice of dissolution. 

OREGON. Gooch—The Fred Gooch Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Gooch Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
out of business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Summerville—The Pine Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Lake Preston—The Winnor-Tor- 
gersen Lumber Co. is out of business. 

TENNESSEE. Mermphis—The Denton-Wilson Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the Raymond-Wilson 
Lumber Co.; officers: J. M. Raymond, W. N. Raymond, 
M. C. Ketchum and J. E. Walden. 

TEXAS. Decatur—The S. P. Smith Co. is out .of 
business. 

VIRGINIA. Damascus—The Beaver Dam Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been succeeded by Ellis H. Wilkerson. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—The Eureka Shingle Mill 
Co. has been succeeded by J. H. Cavanaugh & Sons. 

Monroe—The Stephens-Bird Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded " the Stephens-Bird Lumber & Logging Co. 

North Yakima—The Yakima Valley Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Cody Lumber Co. : 

Seattle—The Larson Lumber Co. has_ removed _ its 
Minneapolis, Minn., office here, rooms 1019-21 White 
Building. All business in the future will be hdd 
from here; E. I. Garland, sales manager. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charlestown—The Jefferson Coop- 
erage Co. has bought the cooperage plant connected with 
the flour mill of the Berryville Milling Co. 

WISCONSIN—Middleton—W. F. Pierstorff & Sons have 
been succeeded by the Otter Lumber Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

MANITOBA. McAuley—W. M. Stewart has been suc- 
ceeded by A. F. McDonald. 

ONTARIO. Peterborough—The Mann Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Peterborough Planing Mill Co. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—The Campbell-McLaurin Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) has increased its capital stock from $100,000 
to $250,000. 





Windber—Statler & Gochnour are 


CORRECTION. 


NEW YORK. New York—The report published July 
138 that Harry G. Adams had been succeeded by the 
Harry G. Adams Lumber Co. was an error. This change 
was legally made October 1, 1911, at which time letters 
announcing the change were sent out. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Empire Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $40,000; W. C. Hamilton, president; 
Eugene Fies, vice president; and E. B. Crawford, secre- 
tary-treasurer. ‘ 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The South Bg Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., authorized capital $50,000; J. Mar- 
tin, A. P. Scott, C. Knowles, C. A. Strong Ath i Perry. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Fletcherite Metal Co. 
(to deal in timberlands, etc.), authorized capital $150,000. 

FLORIDA. Boggy—The Union Land & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; H. M. Sessions, president; 

E. L. McCaskill, vice president; and J. P. Rawls, 
secretary -treasurer. 

Sarasota—The Adams & Southgate Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; W. J. Adam, president; J. F. 
Cocks, vice president; and F. P. Southgate, secretary- 
treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Commercial Handle _ Co., 
authorized capital $2,500; L. A. Hall, D. S. Lander and 
A. C. Dennis. : 

Chicago—The Fowler Car Co., authorized capital 
$25,000 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Hudson Construction 
Co. (Ltd.) (construction and contracting work), author- 
ized capital $20,000; W. P. Hudson. president; J. - 
Hudson, vice president; and W. J. O’Pry. secretary. 

Alexandria—The Progressive Lumber Co., authorized 











We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 





capital $50,000; Ferd Brenner, president; B. E. Gray, vice 


president; W. C. Witbeck, secretary; and R. S. Gibson, 
treasurer. 

MAINE. Bangor—The Thurston Timberland Co,, auth- 
orized capital $125,000; M. E. Hillihan, William E. Robin- 
son, James D. Rice, Harold Jameson and F. O. Est 
ua CC Judkins & Gilman Co., authorized _ ae 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Kugel Manufacturing 
Co. ed manufacture furniture), authorized capital $2,500. 

Houghton—The D. A. Stratton Co., authorized capital 
$100, 000: DeForest A. Stratton, F. ‘Ww. Nichols, F. R. 
Bolles, J. H. Rice, G. A. Brecher, George Little and D. L. 
Robinson. 

MINNESOTA. Walker—The Backus Lumber Co., A. O. 
Miller, A. Nordquist and others. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Fidelity Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $650,000. 

Montana. Fortine—The Strank-Clausen Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,060; P. C. Claussen, H. L. Strank 
and Clara Strank. 

NEW JERSEY. Collingswood—J. G. Pigeon & Son Co., 
authorized capital $25,000. 

Kearny—The Walker Wood Products Co., authorized 
capital $300,000; George Walker, Henry J. Jackson and 
S. H. Herz. 

NEW YORK. New York (Bronx Borough)—The West 
farms Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000; Frank A. 
Krone, B. Asher and Siegfried Brinkman. 

Lyons Falls—The Hotchkiss Lumber & Development 
Co., authorized capital ok 000; H. G. Hotchkiss, Jr., F. E. 
Foster and L. W. Hetchkiss. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Krem—The Knife River Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; J. E. Stephens, of Santon; 
L. G. Eastman and others. 

OHIO. Columbus—Tke Cullen & Vaughn Construction 
Co., authorized capital $25.000; James Webster Cullen, 
Frank K. Vaughn, James K. Cullen, William B. Cullen 
and Charles A. Ervin. 

Youngstown—The Republic Realty Co. (to deal in lum- 
ber and building materials). authorized capital $10.000; 
R. J. Seaman, Ralph W. Hook, S. P. Williams, M. J. 
Myers and Ralph E. Brasher. 

OREGON. Central ee Central Point Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

Marcola—The Valley Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

St. Helen—Charles R. McCormick & Co.. authorized 
capital $150,000; Charles R. McCormick, president; W. B. 
Wiggins, vice president; E. H. Meyer, secretary-treasurer; 
and S. M. Hauptman, George Broughton, William CG. 
Gosshin, F. D. Beal, directors. 

VIRGINIA. Troutdale — The Troutdale Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—The Boyce Lumber Co. 

Spokane—The Gem Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000. 

Tacoma—The Eppler Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$12,000 

WISCONSIN. East Troy—The East Troy Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. North Bay—The Northern Planing Mills 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $75,000; Robert McKay, An- 
drew Dodds, George Urquhart and others. 

Thorold—The Thorold Planing Mills (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $40,000; Morgan A. Wills, Caroline L. Wills, Will- 
iam M. Mitchell and others 

Toronto—The York Publishing Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $50,600; L. M. Coulter, D. MacKenzie Anderson, 
H. B. Anderson, H. H. Shaver and M. Colder. 

QUEBEC. Beloeil—The Beloeil Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $100,000; F. X. Delage, A. Rioux, P. 
Lemieux, W. Dufour and J. Marcil. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Alamo—W. T. McBryde, will erect a 
stave mill with a daily capacity of 10,000 staves. 

Corning—The Frisco Stave Co. will establish a hard- 
wood factory and manufacture finished tight barrels. 

Hummock—Elsberry & Brewster, of Pine Bluff, will 
locate a sawmill here. 

Pine Bluff—The McGehee-Smith Lumber Co. is prepar- 
ing to add a high-grade planing mill. 

FLORIDA. Inverness—The Baum & Van Roy Crate 
Co. will build a crate factory. 


IDAHO. Boise—The Weyerhaeuser lumber interests 
are planning a large mill and general woodworking plant 
to be located near here. 

Kooskia—The Kooskia Land & Power Co. is establish- 
ing a $300,000 pulp mill. 

St. Maries—The St. Maries Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated, will erect a double band mill here. 

Wallace—The Gem Lumber Co. will erect a mill with 
30,000 feet daily capacity. 


MAINE. Augusta—The Augusta Lumber Co. is_ build- 
ing a portable mill to replace, temporarily, its burned 
plant, and will later build a permanent plant. 

MICHIGAN. Marquette—The Consolidated Fuel & 
Lumber Co. will enlarge its office. 

Grand Rapids—The retort house of the Wisconsin 
Chemical Works, which was recently destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt at once., This is a subsidiary company of 
the Hackley-Phelps- -Bonnell Co., of Hackley, Wis. 

Tustin—C. . Swanson will ‘establish a sawmill and 
develop his timber holdings. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—The J. J. White Lumber Co. 
will erect a mill here with daily capacity of 125,000 feet. 

OREGON. Armstrong—The Armstrong ppasewotarins 
Co. will establish a modern plant to cost $151.0 

Klamath Falls—The Pelican Bay Lumber on “9 plan- 
ning the erection of a large box factory and planing mill 
~~ the present site of its plant. 

OUTH CAROLINA. Anderson—The Toxaway mill 
will increase its capacity and is preparing to make the 
addition. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Southern Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is preparing to start a stave mill with 
10,000 feet daily capacity to manufacture timber recently 
acquired. 

TEXAS. Nacogdoches—The Dallas Cooperage Co., of 
Dallas, will establish a factory here. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Cowichan Lake—The Cowichan 
Lake Lumber Co. will erect a sawmill. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Schilling Manufacturing 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., will establish a branch factory to 
manufacture kitchen outfits, etc. 

ONTARIO. Gananoque—Mitchell & Wilson will enlarge 
their planing mil! plant. 

Owen Sound—‘The Superior Match Co. will erect a 
$20,000 factory. 
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NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Bridgeport—The Pierce 
Co. has been organized. 

ARKANSAS. Fordyce—V. L. DeWitt recently began 
the sawmilling business. 

Pine Bluff—The McDaniel-Baughman Lumber Co. has 
begun. operations. 
; Shirley—Arnold & Brown are establishing a sawmill 
1ere. 

GEORGIA. Macon—The J. M. Dasher Lumber Co. has 
been organized to manufacture and wholesale yellow pine; 

M. Dasher, president. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Southwestern Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the sawmilling business. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—Hyatt Bros., composed of 
W. H. and J. B. Hyatt, have engaged in the wholesale 
lumbering business with offices in the Cobb Building. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—B.’F. Orr recently began the 
wholesaling of yellow pine lumber. 

OREGON. St. Helen—The St. Helen Creosoting Co. 
will be ready for operations September 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA. East Millville—William Reeves has 
established a sawmill and basket factory. 

Marcus Hook—The Sun Oil Co. has started manufac- 
turing barrels. 

Wilkes-Barre—The 
organizing. 

TEXAS. Houston—T. H. Learnton & Co. recently be- 
gan the lumbering business. 


CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The planing mill and 
cooperage of George Windeler was swept by fire recently, 
entailing a loss of $20,000; $6,000 insurance. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—The Tampa Box Co.’s sawmill and 
steam power plant was visited by fire recently, resulting 
in a loss of $40,000. The part destroyed will be rebuilt 
at once. 

ILLINOIS. Springfield—The lumber yards of Baker & 
Baker were damaged by fire July 25 to the extent of 
$3,000; fully covered by insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Glasgow—The plant of the John Lewis 





Coal & Lumber 


Lamoreaux-Ide Lumber Co. is 








Planing Mill Co. was destroyed by fire recently. Loss 
$15,000; insurance $9,000. 
LOUISIANA. Manistee—The sawmill of the Little 


River Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire July 29; fully 
covered by insurance. 

New Orleans—The sawmill of the Fischer Lumber Co., 
at Fischer Landing, was destroyed by fire July 28. The 
loss estimated at $115,000; fully covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Baraga—Fire destroyed the barn and 12 
4 = the Nester Lumber Co. recently, causing a loss 

f $15,000. 

° Sagola—The boiler and engine house of the Sagola 
Lumber Co.’s planing mill was burned last week. The 
loss is estimated at $5,000. 

NEW YORK. Spring Valley—The Smith & Burr lum- 
ber yard was visited by fire recently, resulting in a loss 
of $30,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 

Yonkers—The plant of the Federal Cooperage Co. was 
destroyed by fire August 2. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kresgeville—Fire recently destroyed 
the Griffith Bros.’ lumber yard, causing a loss of $1,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Allen—Fire visited the Trexler 
Lumber Co.’s plant recently, entailing a loss of $60,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The planing mill of F. B. 
Colley & Son was destroyed by fire July 31. Loss $12,000; 
insurance $2,000. 

TEXAS. Putnam—Fire destroyed the Burton-Lingo 
Lumber yard recently, with the stock of F. P. Schakle- 
ford, whose insurance amounted to $2,500. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Grafton—The store buildings and 
lumber of the Fortney Lumber & Hardware Co. were 
damaged by fire recently. : 

Huntington—The planing mill of Sliger Bros., with a 
large quantity of lumber, was destroyed by fire recently 
resulting in a loss of $30,000; insurance $12,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


“CoQuILLE, OreE., Aug. 8.—The Coquille Lumber Co.; J. R. 
Reynolds, of North Bend, appointed receiver. 

















Pontiac, Micu., Aug. 6.—The Michigan Oak Flooring & 
Interior Finish Co. has filed a petition in bankruptcy. The 
assets are placed at $16,000, outstanding debts $7,500 and 
stock $23,000. An injunction to restrain the officers from 
disposing of any of the assets is asked and hearing fixed 
for August 7 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 6.—Receiver W. F. Miller, of 
the Cougar Lumber & Shingle Co., has sold the lumber plant 
of the defunct company, located near Wahl, for a considera- 
tion of $10,000, to the Vancouver Junk Co. Whether or not 
the Vancouver company will dismantle the plant, operate it 
or dispose of it to someone who will operate, has not been 
announced. 


EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 6.—A mortgage against the Wei- 
dauer & Lansdown Co.’s holdings is being foreclosed in the 
superior court here by the First National Bank of Everett 
and it is expected that the affairs of the company, which 
went into bankruptcy several months ago, will soon be ad- 
justed. . The entire mill and equipment is included in the 
foreclosure proceedings. It is expected that a buyer will 
later be found for the mill and it will be reopened. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Aug. in the 
court of chancery, recently refused the application of a 
co-receiver to act with Theodore A. Veasey and William 
Pennewill, receivers for the Delmar Lumber Manufacturing 
Co., owing to opposition from creditors. The company has 
_— caeetns a plant at Delmar and another at Havre de 
Grace, 


7.—Chancellor Curtis, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 6.—The Healy Box Corporation, 
of New Jersey, has filed a petition in the Federal court in 
this city asking that officers of the American Trust Co., 
South Bend, receiver for the National Wire Bound Box Co., 
be cited to appear and show cause why they should not be 
punished for contempt of court. It is alleged that in the 
face of an injunction, the receiver has been trying to collect 
royalties from a number of box companies. — It .is. alleged 
that the action of the trust company has put a cloud on 
the title to numerous valuable patents, the ownership of 
which was vested in William P. Healy, of Chicago, who 
transferred an interest in them to the receiver. ; 


Prrrsspurci, Pa., Aug. 6.—A. G. Breitwieser, of the Breit- 
‘wieser & Wilson Co., and also of the A. G. Breitwieser Lum- 
ber Co., a retail concern of the south side, Pittsburgh, has 
gone into voluntary bankruptcy and the A. G. Breitwieser 
Lumber Co. has been sold to interests including Peter J. 
Keeling and A. M. P. Turner, Mr. Keeling having been 


elected president and Mr. Turner treasurer and manager. 

Mr. Breitwieser says: 

“The affairs of the Breitwieser & Wilson Co. are not 
affected in any way by the financial troubles of A. G. Breit- 
wieser, personally. The company is in a stronger position 
than ever. It is an incorporated company and is under 
the management of W. W. Wilson, and is discounting its 
bills, and is in a position to continue to do so. It does not 
owe a dollar, nor has it any notes or bills payable.” 

Mr. Breitwieser’s troubles were due to outside interests, 
and he believes they will likely be adjusted in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

3ALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 8.—The receivers of George F. 
Sloan & Bro., lumber dealers and planing-mill men, which 
went into liquidation a year ago last March, have declared 
and paid the first dividend of 15 per cent. A large part 
of the assets of the firm consisted of real estate, including 
the mill and a valuable wharf. Delay in converting this 
property into cash has caused deferring of dividend pay- 
ments and also accounts for the smallness of the first in- 
stalment. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Sierra Sugar Pine Co., San Francisco, Cal., recently 
organized, bought 800,000,000 feet of pine timber located in 
the Sierra National Reserve from the Government. 


I’. O. McGehee, agent for the Sawyer & Austin Lumber 
So., of Pine Bluff, Ark., recently sold 17.000 acres of cut- 
over timberland in Grant County for $150,000. 














The Federal Government recently bought the Glenwood 
Iistate located in the Blue Ridge Mountains, Lexington, 


The Dalhousie Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Dalhousie, N. B., 
recently bought a large tract of timberland on the York 
River, Gaspe County, from the Gaspe Trading Co. 


Blinn W. Page and Joseph Viles have purchased from 
Forrest H. Colby, of Skohegan, Me., representing the J. 
Colby Manchester Estate, the stumpage in Township 5, 
Range 6, known as Hainestown, comprising 180,000,000 feet 
of pulpwood, to be removed at the rate of 12,000,000 feet a 
year. 


The Rhinelander Paper Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., sold 
11,000 acres of timberland located largely in Forest and 
Vilas Counties on land contract to the Pelican Investment 
Co. The consideration named was $237,500 

The Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Nashville, 
Tenn., has purchased 5,400 acres of timberland in White 
County, consisting largely of hardwoods and will at once 
begin a band sawmill with 30,000 feet daily output, to 
develop the property. This company plans to start a stave 
mill with 10,000 daily capacity. 
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Soft 
77 Yellow 
Fir Doors 


Are the doors that forced the recognition of the Eastern 
buyer strictly on merit. The ambitious builder liked 
them at the jump because of their naturally beautiful 
grain and the savingin cost. Where competition is the 
strongest these doors always make good. Better try 
a car. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Siding, Columns— in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 


708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


HARRY L. FULLER, - - 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - = Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 
H.S.OSGOOD, - + -« P.O. Box 591i, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 
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Henry R. Bradley. 


BanGcor, Me., Aug. 8.—Henry R. Bradley, a prominent 
lumberman, died August 2 at his summer home in Camden 
from Bright’s disease. Mr. Bradley was born in Bangor in 


1861 and graduated from Bowdoin in the class of ’84. He 
then entered the lumbering business in Milwaukee, Wis.. 


and in 1891 became manager of the Bradley Lumber Co., of 
Tomahawk, Wis., remaining there until 1895, when he 
returned to Maine and managed his interests here. In 
1902 the Bradley Land & Lumber Co. was incorporated, and 
he was made president and treasurer. About three years 
ago the Bradley business closed out its timberland holdings 
on the east and west branches of the Penobscot River to the 
Eastern Manufacturing (€o., a deal involving $1,500,000, 
since which time failing health compelled Mr. Bradley to 
retire from active business. He was a member of the 
University Club of Boston and the Tarratine Club of this 
city. He was of quiet tastes, unostentatious and of high 
character; liberal in contributions to deserving objects, but 
preferred to be an anonymous giver than otherwise. He is 
survived by his wife and two children, Margaret, aged 14, 
and Frances, aged 6 years. 





John Price Coulter. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 8.—John Price Coulter, aged 86, 
a retired building contractor of this city and founder of 
the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, died last week 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Clarence C. Gray, 2200 
North Fourth Street. Advanced age was the cause of his 
death. He was a resident of this city for 31 years, having 
previously lived at Zanesville, where he was engaged in 
the planing mill business. 





George W. Mitchell. 


Toronto, ONT., Aug. 6.—The death of George W. Mitchell, 
for many years superintendent for J. R. Booth, lumber 
manufacturer, occurred at Ottawa, August 1, after a long 
illness. Mr. Mitchell was born at Frelighsburgh, Que., in 
1844, but came to Ottawa when young. 





Mrs. Etta Wachsmuth. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 7.—Mrs. Etta Wachsmuth, wife of 
Hans Wachsmuth, one of St. Louis’ best known lumbermen 
of the younger generation, died August 2 at the family 
residence. 





Edward England. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Aug. 8.—Edward England, 42 years old, 
a well-known lumberman of this county, was killed in the 
mill of his brother Harvey, at Brownspur. 





Mrs, Fannie E. Murry. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 6.—Following an illness of some 
duration, Mrs. Fannie E. Murry died at her home in this 
city July 26. She was the wife of John D. Murry, a local 
lumber dealer and the daughter of J. W. Pavey. Mrs. 
Murry was 46 years old and had resided in this city nearly 
all her life. Besides the husband, five children survive. 





James Arthur Anderson. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Aug. 7.—James Arthur Anderson, 
aged 39, foreman of the Branch Planing Mill, died at the 
Barber Sanitarium, July 23, as the result of injuries re- 
ceived at the mill while attempting to run a belt on a 
pulley. The body was sent to Parkersburg, his former home, 
for interment. He leaves a wife and child. 





George W. Johnston. 


Toronto, ONT., Aug. 5.—The death of George W. John- 
ston, president and general manager of the Johnston Lum- 
ber Co., this city, occurred July 22, due to heart failure. 
He was 66 years of age. 





Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








California Sugar & White Pine 


Idaho, Montana and Oregon 
WESTERN WHITE PINE 


Shop & Better, Com. Boards, Bevel 
Siding, Moulding, Cut Stock, etc. 
LET ME QUOTE YOU. 


ALLAN H. DAUGHARTY, McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 




















“THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY” 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath and. shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather 
$4, cloth $3.50, postpaid. 
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WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 














California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers, 
_ Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 








CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 


Telecode. PORTLAND, ORE. 














CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in.sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


The California Board of Forestry in cooperation with 
the Forest Service of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture recently issued a bulletin on the ‘‘ Wood-Using 
Industries of California,’? compiled by Andrew K. 
Armstrong, engineer in timber tests. The bulletin is 
a thorough and valuable treatise of the subject and is 
replete with important data in relation to this industry. 
The bulletin contains several half tones picturing dif- 
ferent phases of the wood-using industry as it exists 
in California. The study of the wood-using industries 
of California was undertaken with two main objects 
in view, the bulletin explains in way of introduction. 
They are: 

First. The determination of the kinds and amounts 
ot wood demanded by the industries manufacturing 
finished “products, with particular reference to the 
amount produced in the State. This is intended to be 
an aid toward the adoption of a rational State forest 
policy, inasmuch as it shows what kinds of woods ought 
to be produced for home consumption. 

Second. The dissemination of information to the 
buyers and sellers of wood in the State. 

Accordingly the volume covers only the woods 
worked up into finished products within the borders of 
California, disregarding crossties, lath, mining’ timbers, 
shingles, telegraph and telephone poles, rough lumber 
used in building operations and other structural work, 
and dressed lumber, manufactured elsewhere, which is 
used in the State without further preparation. The 
work on which the bulletin is based was done under 
the direction of C. Stowell Smith, assistant district 
forester. The report shows that California manufac- 
turers use 63 species of wood, and in 1910 consumed 
662,000,000 feet of lumber or 35 per cent of the total 
cut of the State, in producing their commodities. 
Twelve species were logged wholly within the State 
and the remaining 46 wholly without. Of the latter, 
24 were grown in foreign countries, including the Phil- 
ippines and Hawaiian Islands. Part of the volume is 
given to the discussion upon California grown species.* 

Redwood Production. 


Redwood is produced within the borders of Cali- 
fornia by 67 mills, whose average cut each for 1910 was 
about 8,112,000 feet, board measure. The California 
redwood belt extends in a strip 500 miles long from 
southern Oregon to central California, and ranges in 
width from 10 to 30 miles. In 1910 California produced 
25.5 per cent of the total cut of western yellow pine, 
that State ranking first in the amount cut. California, 
though ranking third in the amount of Douglas fir cut 
in 1910, only 2 per cent of the total amount produced 
was cut within the State. 

It is found in the northern mountains of the State 
and southward to the San Joaquin River, occurring in 
the Coast ranges to the Santa Lucia Mountains. About 
40 per cent of the California Douglas fir comes from 
the redwood belt. In 1910 California produced 98.4 
per cent of the total cut of sugar pine in the United 
States, the only other State furnishing a cut being 
Oregon. The range of the species in California extends 
from the northern to the southern border in the Sierra 
and on the Coast ranges south to Lake County. The 
wood is still used for making shakes (a split shingle 
36 by 6 inches) as its straight grain and the ease with 
which it splits make it preferable for this purpose. 
Logs, too knotty to cut into uppers, but otherwise 
sound and straight grained, are sometimes turned into 
bolts for match work. 

California ranked first in the production of white 
fir lumber in 1910, with 49.2 per cent of the total cut. 
The species ranges from the northern boundary of the 
State southward, on the Sierra, and on the higher 
peaks of the Coast ranges, to the eastern boundary, and 
eastward to Arizona and Nevada. Its commercial dis- 
tribution is entirely within the yellow pine-sugar pine 
belt. It is chiefly used in California in the making 
of paper pulp, and is also useful for boxes, woodenware, 
and door stock. 

Incense cedar is only cut in California. The species 
occurs in the Sierra and Coast ranges. It is chiefly 
used for fencing and poles and somewhat for sills, ete. 
There is a heavy demand for the wood in the East for 
making pencil slats. The chief future of the wood will 
probably be found in the manufacture of the cheaper 
grades of lead pencils. Here its softness, straight 
grain, and whittling and staining qualities make it a 
valuable substitute for the rapidly disappearing south- 
ern red cedar. The sound wood between the rotten 
cavities can be converted into pencil slats with little 
waste. Black cottonwood is found abundantly along 
streams in the Sierra and Southern Cross ranges, but 
much less frequently in the Coast mountains. The 
large logs, obtainable from the best grown trees, give 
clear, wide lumber. Red fir is found throughout the 
Sierras, but chiefly on the west side, forming 9,000,- 
000,000 feet of the total stand of live saw timber in 
the National forests within the State. The wood has 
good working qualities, which make it useful for a 
number of purposes to which pine is put. California 
produced a slight amount of Lawson cypress, which is 
susceptible to a beautiful polish, as well as easily 
worked and durable. 


Growing Range of Yucca. 

The growth of yucca ranges from the southern base 
of the San Bernardino Mountains to the Coast and 
northward to Monterey, sometimes ascending the moun- 
tain slopes to an elevation of 4,000 feet. The manu- 
facturers of yucca products! will accept no tree under 
10 inches in diameter; and after turning off the veneer, 
they leave a core 5 inches thick. Blue gum in Cali- 
fornia reaches its greatest development along the 
Coast and in river bottoms, where foggy days are 





common and the annual rainfall at least 15 inches. So 
far it has been used successfully where especially 
selected trees are sawed and the lumber carefully air- 
seasoned for long periods. 

The sycamore species ranges from the lower Sacra- 
mento River, through interior valleys and Coast ranges 
to Lower California. The wood is attractive, though 
difficult to split and is suitable for interior finish and 
cabinet work. Pepperwood or laurel occurs in the 
Coast regions of the State, and also in the Sierra from 
the head of the Sacramento River to the southern bor- 
der; but its commercial range is limited to the northern 
Coast ranges. It is a valuable cabinet and finishing 
wood, as it has a beautiful grain when polished. Moun- 
tain mahogany is found in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and south to the San Jacinto Mountains. The 
wood is very dense, fine grained and exceedingly heavy. 

Tanbark oak ranges from the northern border of the 
State through the Coast ranges to Santa Barbara and 
from the Humboldt region eastward by the way of the 
Shasta Mountains, to the Sierra Nevada, following the 
latter range as far south as El Dorado County. A 
few attempts have been made to utilize the wood. 
Flooring was manufactured for a time and a few 
thousand feet were converted into furniture, cabinet 
work and showcases. From experiments it appears 
to be a good wood for wagon rims and automobile 
top bows. Some of it is used for fuel, but a large 
part is allowed to rot in the woods after having been 
peeled. There is at present scarcely any use for 
California oaks except as fuel. It is probable, however, 
that the young growth under 12 inches in diameter will 
be valuable for tool handles and vehicle and implement 
stock. At present some of this size stock is used 
locally for these purposes. The Madrona species grows 
in the Northern Cross ranges of the State, in the Coast 
ranges southward to the San Gabriel Mountains and 
southward in the Sierra to the head of Tuolumne River, 
ranging from sea level to 3,000 feet elevation. It makes 
handsome flooring, for which small quantities of it 
are now being used. Mahogany, Japanese oak and 
Spanish cedar were the principal foreign woods used 
in California in 1910. Japanese oak is a comparatively 
recent arrival in California. It seems to take the place 
of eastern white oak in places where great strength 
is not required. Some of it, however, is now being 
used for railroad ties in this country. 


Manufacturers of Timber Products. 


Six hundred separate operators manufacture timber 
products, although all of them do not consider wood 
as their principal raw material. Sixty-six per cent of 
the timber they use is grown in California; 28 per cent 
in Oregon and Washington, and 5 per cent in the 
remainder of the United States, and 1 per cent in for- 
eign countries, including the Philippines and Hawaiian 
Islands. Sixty-four per cent of the western yellow 
pine lumber produced in the State is used in the wood- 
using industries, together with 20 per cent of the red- 
wood, 18 per cent of the Douglas fir, 32 per cent of the 
sugar pine, 21 per cent of the white fir and 13 per cent 
of the incense cedar lumber. Western yellow pine 
ranks first in amount and value; redwood second in 
amount and third in value while Douglas fir stands 
third in amount and ranks second in value. 

The different wood-using industries of California 
embrace the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
artificial limbs and supports, boxes and packing crates, 
tobacco boxes, brushes, bungs and faucets, car con- 
struction, caskets and coffins, cooperage, dairymen’s, 
poulterers’ and apiarists’ supplies, dowels, elevators, 
fixtures, frames and moulding, furniture, gates and 
fencing, musical instruments, professional and scientific 
instruments, laundry appliances, machine parts, ma- 
chinery and electrical apparatus, matches, patterns, 
planing mill products, printing material, pulleys and 
conveyors, pulp and paper, pumps, refrigerators, 
kitchen cabinets, shade and map rollers, saddles and 
harness, sash, doors, blinds and general millwork, ship 
and boat building, signs, sporting and athletic goods, 
tanks, trunks and valises, vehicle and vehicle parts, 
wood carvings, and other articles of miscellaneous uses. 


HYMENEAL 


*Owens-Wheless. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Aug. 7.—On the afternoon of July 30 
at the residence of the bride’s mother Miss Elizabeth Whe- 
less, one of Shreveport’s fairest and most popular young 
women, was united in marriage to Charles W. Owens, a 
prominent and promising young architect of this city. 
Miss Wheless is the only daughter of the late Hewitt H. 
Wheless, secretary-treasurer of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co.. and, owing to her father’s recent death, the wedding 
was very quiet one, only immediate relatives being present. 

















Joyce-Acuff. 


Derroir, Micu., Aug. 6—David G. Joyce, lumberman of 
Chicago, Ill., and Miss Roberta M. Acuff. also of Chicago. 
but formerly of St. Louis, were married here August 5, at 
the home of F. P. Striker. 363 National Avenue. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. Stephen W. Frisbie, asso- 
ciate rector of Trinity Episcopal Church. After the wed- 
ding the couple held a reception at the Wayne Hotel, later 
going to Cheboygan, where they will board Mr. Joyce’s yacht 
and proceed to Chicago. 


PARRA PLDI FY 

In 1910 Italy imported lumber valued at $26,562,- 
696, and in 1911 the lumber imports were valued at 
$26,116,438. Of these amounts the United States sup- 
plied lumber valued at $3,560,271 and $3,177,166 in 
1910 and 1911 respectively. The total exports from 
the Satel States to Italy in 1911 were the largest on 
record. 
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LATE MARKET NEWS. 


New York. Business continues in good volume and 
wholesalers are well satisfied with the prospect. Reports 
from mills indicate that conditions among manufacturers 
ire better than they were a short time ago and that the 
little lull in the demand during July has helped a slight 
accumulation of dry sizes. Notwithstanding this, quota- 
tions are still firm and wholesalers find it as hard as ever 
to get reasonably prompt shipment for their customers’ 
urgent needs. Quartered oak is well held and plain oak 
continues at highest figures with no prospects of falling 
off. Poplar is less active than other hardwoods, but the 
general situation in that respect is fair. Mill and wood- 
work manufacturers have put out a number of inquiries 
and the situation is as promising as it has been for some 
time. Ash, birch and maple are all strong and little @ry 
stock is offered. 


New York. A fairly good volume of business is reported 
and manufacturers have the situation well in hand with 
everything pointing to still higher prices than a short 
time ago. The supply of stocks among the yards is such 
that retailers are not bidding actively on future ship- 
ments, but are willing to pay for immediate shipments 
where their assortments are broken. A high freight rate 
is still maintained from eastern shipping points, and this 
has rather upset prophecies as to summer conditions. 
Adirondack sizes are well held, and West Virginia manu- 
facturers claim they have no difficulty whatever in dis- 
posing of their outputs at top-notch prices. 





New York. The market is strong and arrivals from the 
south last-week are reported heavier than they have been 
for some time. Notwithstanding this, inquiries for prompt 
shipments show no abatement and all classes of stock are 
in good demand, particularly six- and eight-inch roofers. 
Offerings of some grades of flooring and ceiling are a 
little more liberal, but the general situation among the 
mills is such that practically no concessions in prices are 
being made. 


New York. Orders continue liberal in comparison with 
offerings from millpoints. Stocks among retailers are 
more or less broken and there is a continued strong de- 
mand for hemlock boards. The general impression pre- 
vails that there will be no surplus stocks offered this sea- 
son and yards which have been running low are begin- 
ning to put out some inquiries anticipating their fall 
requirements. 





New York. A steady demand is maintained and prices 
are firm. From some sources a better supply of lower 
grade white pine is reported, but as a general rule the 
searcity continues. Yards are only fairly well supplied 
with stocks and the outlying building situation is active, 
bringing a good inquiry to retailers. 


New York. Mills report a large amount of business 
under way and as stocks among the local yards are more 
or less broken, the situation is considered strong. Prices 
are steady and orders, which are largely for schedule 
stock, are liberal enough. The demand for flooring and 
partition is only fair, but little stock is reported being 
accumulated at shipping points. 


New York. The demand is improving considerably and 
wholesalers report that conditions in the south are im- 
proving to a large extent. A fair amount of orders are 
under way, and some good sized inquiries are being 
figured on for both straight car and cargo lots. 


Boston, Mass. There has been a good, lively buying 
in some quarters for shingles. Prices are $4 for ex- 
tras, $3.65 for clears and buyers are paying these prices 
readily. In some localities concessions of 5 cents to 10 
cents on these prices have been made. The usual ask- 
ing price for 154” laths is $4.10, although one large seller 
claims to have taken a-good many orders at $4.15. A 
little inferior stock is being held at $4. The top price 
for 1%-inch laths seems to be $3.75, with some sales 
reported at slightly less. Business on this width is only 
moderate. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for hardwoods has been in 
some spots lively and-in other places fair. There is a 
brisk inquiry for plain oak, and the supply in first hands 
is small. From a seller’s standpoint, the quartered oak 
market is encouraging, and almost every dealer speaks 
of improvement. Sales have been made of inch 1s and 
2s at $90. There is a free buying of white ash and 
maple is in good demand. 





Boston, Mass. There is only a small amount of dry 
stock on the market, and such is naturally held firm. 
Good eastern clipped boards are firm at $22.50 and a 
buyer would have hard work to break this price. North- 
ern hemlock can be bought for $22 and no doubt this 
price has been shaded a little. 





A TIME-SAVING MOULDER. 


In a recent article descriptive of DeLaney’s Poly- 


gonal Star Moulder the statement was made that the 
inventor of this machine claims to be able to manu- 
facture 1014-inch moulding out of a %-inch board. 
This was rather vague and did not do justice to the 
actual performance of the machine. The illustration 
shows the manner of cutting six mouldings, totalling 
10% inches of moulding out of a 9-inch wrought 
board, all of these mould- 


LUMBER RECEIPTS. 


During the week ended August 4 twenty-eight vessels 
brought 10,208,000 feet of lumber and 16,000 ties to 
Chicago for distribution. The largest individual cargo— 
850,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Emma C. 
Hutchinson, from Marinette, Wis. The next largest car- 
goes—750,000 feet each—were carried by the steamer 
Niko, from Escanaba, Mich., the steamer Robert L. 
Fryer, Washburn, Wis., and the steamer Kalkaska, from 
Duluth, Minn. 


Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were as 
follows: 


July 29—Str. J. V. Taylor, Thompson, Mich., 218,000 feet ; 
Str. F. W. Fletcher, Harbor Springs, Mich., 365,000 feet ; 
Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 412,000 feet; Str. W. D. Hos- 
sack, Bay de Noquet, Mich., 9,000 ties. 

July 30—Str. Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 415,000 feet ; 
Str. Robert L. Fryer, Washburn, Wis., 750,000 feet; Str. 
John Mee, Charles, Mich., 186,000 feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, 
North Manitou, 350,000 feet. 

July 31—Str. Kalkaska, Duluth; Minn., 750,000 feet; Str. 
Sidney 0. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 252,000 feet. 

August 1—Str. Maggie Marshall, Marinette, Wis., 300,000 
feet; Str. Philetus Sawyer, Marinette, Wis., 450,000 feet; 
Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 404,000 feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, 
Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet. 

August 2—Str. Rouse Simmons, Vans Harbor, Mich., 7,000 
ties; Str. F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet; 
Str. Carrier, Ford River, Mich., 203,000 feet; Str. George OC. 
Markham, Blind River, Ont., 352,000 feet; Str. W. J. Carter, 
Alpena, Mich., 216,000 feet; Str. O. E. Parks, Marinette, 
Wis., 275,000 feet. 

August 3—Str. Belle Brown, Thompson, Mich., 278,000 
feet; Str. J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet; Str. 
Delta, Vans Harbor, Mich., 420,000 feet; Str. Louis Pahlow, 
Vans Harbor, Mich., 450,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, 
Marinette, Wis., 297,000 feet; Str. Emma 0. Hutchinson, 
Marinette, Wis., 855,000 feet; Str. Niko, Escanaba, Mich., 
750,000 feet. 

August 4—Str. Lilly E, Cheboygan, Mich.. 160,000 feet. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 23. 





The usual summer dullness has been largely dis- 
counted this year. There has been a steady activity in 
lumber distributive lines and with the coming of the 
first fall months lumbermen are looking for a further 
upward movement in prices, which is only natural, for 
the first principle in any business is one of supply and 
demand and timber buyers are waking up to the fact 
that the supply is barely adequate to meet current de- 
mands. An indeterminable amount of buying for fall 
trade on the part of retailers must be counted on and 
the leading industries will be in the market for stocks, 
especially in the hardwood line, a trade that has had a 
steadily good business during the summer months. The 
railroads also will be forced to buy ties, timber and 
lumber for repairs and renewals, all of which will 
greatly increase the demand on lumber manufacturers. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago during the week ended 
August 3 aggregated 52,515,000 feet, against 48,093,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to August 3, 1912, amounted to 
1,392,559,000 feet, an increase of 217,562,000 feet over 
the corresponding period of last year. Shipments for 
the week ended August 3 were 23,803,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 8,349,000 feet over the corresponding week in 
1911. Total shipments from January 1 to August 3 
aggregated 592,542,000 feet, 133,038,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period in 
1911. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase 
of 6,938,000 over the corresponding week in 1911, while 
total receipts from January 1 to August 3, 1912, show 
an increase of 19,074,000. Shipments of shingles for 
the week also show an increase—580,000 in amount— 
over the same week last year, while total shipments 
show a decrease of 251,000 over the comparative period 
from January 1, 1911. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by Board of Trade. 
Receipts—Week Ended August 3. 











Lumber. Shingles. 

p> CEA Peer a ear Cer Ta mn a ea 52,515,000 13,838,000 
NNN occ. aaite 4-6-4 boas VORA e al eseaere 48,093,000 6,900,000 
Pncrdete iii veces usnes 4,422,000 6,938,000 

Total Receipts January 1 to August 3. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BN ie a Sao aie sar weet ire eae Sa 1,392,559,000 295,739,000 
NE gd bana ateh ens edlecd ican 1,174,997,000 276,665,000 
THGVORMR So sigs erccreeiie wanes 217,562,000 19,074,000 

Shipments—Week Ended August 3. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Ns oii Fop-sa ak) Chane a-6 04.98 ace eRe aes 23,803,000 6,584,000 
SE cise aeons: 6s 6 oie Wicks NS See 15,454,000 6,004,000 
POMS 654. Jig 6 50'0.6ars ockieme eee 8,349,000 580,000 








ings being of different pat- 
terns. It will be seen that 
in saving of time and ma- 
terial this machine pre- 
sents unique possibilities. 

John C. DeLaney, the 
inventor, announces that 
he expects to be prepared 
to market his machine 


about October 1 and that 
he will then have ample 
facilities for demonstrat- 
ing that it will do all that 











he has claimed for it. 


CUTTING 10% INCHES OF MOULDING OUT OF A 9-INCH BOARD. 


YELLOW 
STRAND 
SUSTAINS 
SEVEREST 
STRAINS. 


HAT?’S why you will find Yellow 
T Strand ‘‘Powersteel’? Wire Rope 
in constant use in Lumber Camps 














North, South, East, West—everywhere. 
It meets every demand of the most ex- 
acting service. 
Here’s evidence 





This illustration shows Steam Loader of 
Central Coal & Coke Co., in La., equipped 
with 34 inch Yellow Strand Powersteel 
Wire Rope. The log being loaded con- 
tains 1347 feet. 

You need this strong, tough, durable 
rope for heavy hoisting, steam logging, 
tramways, etc. 

Order now or write for prices and let- 
ters from satisfied users who have dis- 
covered that— 

‘““A Yellow Strand in Your Rope 
Means Yellow Gold in Your Pocket. ’’ 


Ask for Catalog No. 70. 





Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Co., 


809 N. Main St., BRANCHES: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK 
WORKS: EATILE 


ST. LOUIS 
= a 
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N.C. Pine For Rush Orders 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000. 





NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue. 
GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy 





MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; ARRINGDALE. VA.; BUTTERWORTH, VA.; WILMINGTON, N.C. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 
GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











Total Shipments January 1 to August 3. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
EEE Mi ceva RSS wees i Vee ab at ba nere env 592,542,000 214,583,000 
7 Le er 214,854,000 
PS .civusrd<s+eatnenue raxie SERO  naabemantes 
Receipts by Water. 
PM Sar ceewe er aes ek we. bHb ee b'ss0 251,000 
Week ended August 3............. +s +e 8,498,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
week ended August 7 were: 














Class— No. Value 
Under $1,000...... Se ig le ee uot 6 $ 4,300 
Seen ana ander S G00... ...<cccesss25 BD 266,100 

5,000 and under 7 RSS ares 45 293,500 

10,000 and under ED chien 6, Ga Bw 28 400,250 
25,000 and under Sa ess 8 272,000 
50,000 and under 100,000................ 1 75,000 
Merchants’ Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., 

7-story brick WaATChOUBE. ... ......0000.0% 1 300,000 
R. R. Donnelley & Son Co., 2-story brick 

I ars dha es eho Wp one 6S oe. e Gee 1 200,000 
University of Chicago, 2-story concrete ath- 

Pe EL, sts p cle bw Spe oS 6s py 60 08'n 6408 1 165,000 
I. Curran, 3-story brick apartment building 1 140,000 

OS CP EEO Ee Pee ere ..se+6 191 § 2,116,150 
Average valuation for week..............% te 11,079 
THAIS MPOVIOUD WOOK, .....00s0csscccscscces 212 8,690,600 
Average valuation previous week......... ae 17,361 
Totals corresponding week 1911............ 173 1,130,300 
Totals January 1 to August 7, 1912....... .5;208 53,552,760 
Totals corresponding period 1911...........5,644 56,549,900 
Totals corresponding period 1910...........6,621 51,029,900 
Totals corresponding period 1909...........5,967 56,514,045 
Totals corresponding period 1908...........5,443 35,221,045 
Totals corresponding period 1907...........5,208 42,502,265 
Totals corresponding period 1906...........2,210 42,612,712 
Totals corresponding period 1905...........4,230 39,668,465 
Totals corresponding period 1904........... 3,442 25,179,195 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for July, 1911 and 1912, and for the first 
seven months of the years: 


No. Feet. Cost. 
Ae: eee reer 34,651 $10,265,800 
Ae | a or or 1,041 28,251 11,300,000 
RIE, PION 6 ceo sancn sean 6,670 182,158 51,158,300 
RE, PE Ns cca wash es ecw ane ee 6,213 166,092 48,691,100 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Prospects for the fall trade are brighter than 
for several years. In the central west crops are good, so 
the demand in this territory for northern pine should 
reach large figures. Factory trade is looking up and box 
people are absorbing all the low grades they can obtain 
with the result that mills have little trouble disposing 
of their surplus stock. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Retail dealers are beginning to 
place orders in expectation of the coming car shortage, 
but some of them have grown accustomed to false alarms 
and are not fully convinced that the trouble will be seri- 
ous this fall. It is beyond question that the tie-up will 
be stringent, and that the roads running west of here 
will adopt regulations prohibiting their cars from being 
loaded with’shipments to go beyond their lines. This 
will benefit the northern pine mills, but they also will 
have trouble in getting cars. The mills have a good 
assortment with the exception of box stuff, and are hop- 
ing that they will be in shape to handle the fall trade 
that is coming. Prices on No. 5 boards have advanced 
and revisions are likely this fall. 





DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 





outright all loans we take on. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 








Bay City and Saginaw. Pine lumber is moving fairly 
well for the season, and large dealers say the trade is 
improved in comparison to last year. Better grades are 
firm, while all low-grade lumber is active and prices wel! 
maintained. The box and sash and door departments 
appear to be doing a large business. ‘There is a firm 
range of prices in all lumber commodities. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is fair and stocks are in much 
better assortment than a few weeks ago. Some diffi- 
culty has been experienced lately in getting dry stocks 
wanted for shipment down the Lakes, but this will be 
obviated in a short time. Prices hold well, especially in 
the lower grades, which have been leading right along 
in strength. The box business is quiet, due to the late 
maturing of some of the crops, but is expected to show 
ep much better within the next month. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. A better tone is noted. Box 
and barn are coming in for increased demand and 
stronger prices are reported. Retailers are ordering more 
freely but they are not beginning to stock up as much 
as trade conditions indicate will be the case a little 
later. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The demand continues strong, and 
prices are holding firmly to the point reached a week 
ago. Buying is active among large consumers, while 
wholesalers are busy covering for requirements during 
the latter part of the year, finding it somewhat difficult 
to get any considerable stocks. The only ease noted in 
the supply is in No. 3 common boards, which are a little 
more plentiful. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass. There is no snap to the market. The 
very moderate volume of new business reported last week 
is still characteristic. Buyers are holding off and look- 
ing for concessions. Many well posted men are look- 
ing for another decline of 50 cents on frames which will 
bring the base price to $24, in place of $24.50. A fair 
quotation for spruce covering boards is $21, although 
some sales are reported slightly less than that figure. 
The demand has been fairly active and in some quarters 
a little in excess of the supply. No. 2 matched spruce 
boards are quoted at $22.50 to $23.50. Some large sellers 
are holding firm at $23 as their lowest price. Demand 
for random is fair, and prices have not changed since 
last week. Sales of 2 by 4s have been frequently re- 
corded at $22 to $22.50, sellers getting the last figure more 
frequently than the first; 2 by 8s has changed hands in 
some quarters at $21.50, in other places at $21. 





Pittsburgh. Pa. The spruce mills are so well sold 
up that it will be some time before they are able to 
take any large business for delivery in a satisfactory 
manner. Orders that ordinarily one mill could handle 
without difficulty are now being divided and scattered 
about in order to get reasonable shipments. This is 
particularly the case with low grade. Prices are strong, 
with an upward tendency. 


—_—oreoerrneiY’ 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Pole trade continues active, especially in the 
sizes used for telephone and telegraph lines. Stocks of 
poles are not heavy in any of the standard lengths and 
some are sadly scarce. Post demand is fully up to nor- 
mal for this season, and in comparison with a year ago 
is large. 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is a good call for poles in 
all sizes, and dry stocks are becoming reduced. Thirty- 
foot poles are scarce, especially 6-inch tops, and from 
all indications the movement of poles will continue 
active until late in the fall. The post trade is quiet and 
will continue so until harvest is out of the way, but a 
revival is expected in the fall, and round posts also 
are getting scarce. 





Spokane, Wash. The cedar market is holding firm, 
according to reports of local dealers. While harvesting 
season is having some effect, inquiries are plentiful and 
everything points to a good fall demand. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. This branch of the lumber trade is looking 
up to an appreciable degree. The furniture manufac- 
turers are becoming interested. Returns from the expo- 
sitions show that orders in the Central West were many, 
with the result that the furniture factories in the large 
centers are rapidly getting down to work. Those which 
turn ‘out medium grade furniture, as well as the cheaper 
sorts, report that orders are coming in at a fair rate. 
This has stimulated the demand in plain and quartered 
No. 2 white and red oak. Plain red oak is still the 
leader and all grades are moving steadily, with prices 
firm. The implement trade is fair and will evidently in- 
crease in volume from a hardwood purchasing standpoint 
as fall advances. Cottonwood and red gum are keeping 
step with the procession and sound wormy chestnut is 
showing more life. In the northern woods birch is in 
especially good demand, the only sluggishness in the mar- 
ket being in 2,- 2%4- and 38-inch thicknesses. Manufac- 
turers are all looking for an advance of a dollar or two 
on this wood in course of the next few weeks. Maple 
is also in steady request. ‘Basswood is much firmer in 
price and steadier in demand. Ash is being absorbed 
readily. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Buying is more active than usual 
for the season, and in fact there has been more doing 
all through the summer than usual. This is due mainly 
to the scarcity which has developed in most northern 
hardwoods, leading the large consumers to place orders 
betimes in order to insure themselves a supply. For this 
reason the usual spurt is not expected to be as marked 
this month and next, but there is plenty of business in 
sight for the size of stocks, and southern oak is also 
enjoying a good sale, with supplies limited. 


St. Louis, Mo. Demand is stronger than it has been in 
years for this season. The market is steadily advancing 


and local dealers look for continued advancement. The 
mills have all they can do to supply the demand. Prices 
are firm, with a gradual strengthening tendency. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Kansas City, Mo. There is a very good demand for 
oak factory stock on this market. Prices are pragtically 
unchanged. Flooring is firm and more active than it 
has been for several weeks. There is no change in the 
murket for bridge material and timbers. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand for hardwood lumber con- 
tirues fairly active. There is still some irregularity, but 
most members of the trade here say they are enjoying a 
satisfactory volume of business. Stocks, despite the more 
active operation of manufacturing plants during the last 
few weeks, are still quite broken in some directions. This 
makes it difficult to meet all requirements of buyers. 
This is particularly true with reference to cottonwood 
and gum in the lower grades. Demand for both items is 
active and the movement is about as liberal as the 
limited offerings will allow. There is a good demand 
also for the higher grades of cottonwood and gum, with 
particular reference to the latter. The wagon makers 
are reported in the market in only a moderate way for 
cottonwood and gum box boards, and the movement of 
these is somewhat restricted. There is some improve- 
ment reported in the demand for quartered oak, both red 
and white. There is a very satisfactory demand for ash 
and this lumber is being shipped almost green in a num- 
per of instances. The supply is not large. Thick stock is 
in better demand than thin, but there is some business 
doing even in the latter. The demand for plain oak is 
very satisfactory in both the higher and lower grades. 
This applies to both red and white. There is some im- 
provement reported in the cypress market. The market 
for southern hardwoods is, as a rule, well maintained. 





Nashville, Tenn. There is a continuation of the brisk 
demand for plain oak, which still leads in activity, 
and prices on this grade have advanced about $1 a thou- 
sand feet during the last month. Quartered oak is more 
of a local feature than for some time, showing a steady 
improvement. Gum, chestnut and ash are having satis- 
factory demands. Elm, basswood and poplar are rather 
quiet. Beech, birch and maple are selling well. Hard- 
wood fiooring plants are all busy in this section. Gen- 
eral prices on this market now are better than at this 
season for several years and there is every reason, ap- 
parently, to anticipate an early, active fall trade. The 
furniture, vehicle, automobile and novelty manufacturers 
are preparing for heavy operations and this will help 
swell the volume of business. It is thought, too, there 
will be: good demands from the railroads and from the 
car building concerns. The millwork concerns are busy 
turning out interior finishings, sash, doors and blinds. 


Ashland, Ky. Buyers are out hunting oak, and dry 
stock is bringing a premium in some grades. Export- 
ers are placing large orders for future shipments, and 
although much stock is going on sticks it is probable 
that invoicing time will find little dry stock on hand. 
Prices are advancing in plain sawed. 


Lynchburg, Va. Gradually stiffening prices are re- 
ported in oak boards, for which there seems to be a 
slightly stronger demand. Demand for poplar is good, 
especially in the better grades. The gum market con- 
tinues strong, but with a noticeable scarcity. The ex- 
port trade holds up unusually well for the season. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Orders come in fairly well and dealers 
say volume of business and prices are satisfactory. 
Plain oak leads in the inquiry, with maple, birch and 
ash among the other chief woods in demand. Elm is 
more in request, and one-inch stock is scarce. Bass- 
wood also shows a greater degree of activity. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Hardwoods are moving fast, the de- 
mand being unusually heavy. Receipts are heavy and 
yard men are gratified in being able to stock up yards 
in anticipation of the expected heavy fall business. A 
feature of the market is the good demand for quartered 
oak, much better prices being obtained than any other 
time this year. Plain oak in all grades is most sought 
after and low grades of poplar, cottonwood and gum 
are in fair demand. Medium grades of poplar are 
not going so well. High prices prevail. The splendid 
demand for flooring still prevails and is on the in- 
crease. The large stocks accumulated by local dealers 
during the early part of the season have been practically 
disposed of and there is no large stock on hand now. 
Mills are running full time and shipping stock about as 
fast as manufactured. Prices are satisfactory and a 
heavy fall trade is expected. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade in July was good and far ahead 
of the records of the previous year. The outlook is 
good and prices are likely to rule firm. Quartered oak 
is a good seller and prices are firm. Plain oak, red and 
white, are in good demand and the lower grades espe- 
cially are moving well. Chestnut is one of tae strong 
points on the market. Basswood is firm and going well. 
Ash is much stronger. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. While low-grade hardwoods con- 
tinue active, the movement of good-grade hardwoods 
has become only recently more pronounced and the 
scareity an actual concern to the buyer as well as 
the manufacturer. This has affected the oak trade most 
sharply, oak timbers being hard to obtain, and prices 
have gone up on recent sales without difficulty provid- 
ing buyers can be assured of certainty of stocks being 
shipped on time. Demand for chestnut also has im- 
proved and stock is scarce. Poplar is better, though 
the price is not as high as some would like to see it. 
Maple flooring is in good demand, and some good in- 
quiries are pending for a large amount for building 
construction under way. Good sales in ash and hick- 
Ovy are reported in small lots, and prices are holding 
fim, The scarcity of this material with the insistent 
demand for it keeps the market rigid in its price, and 
makes deliveries slower because of inability of manu- 
facturers to supply the demand that is being received. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are reaching the various mar- 
kets in somewhat increased volume, but the range of 
prices is firmly maintained, and there is even a tendency 
toward a higher level. Some stocks are bringing at- 


tractive returns—good, dry oak, for instance. Some 
prices are close to record figures, if these are not actu- 
ally reached, but the demand for lumber is in no wise 
lessened. Ash is also sought with considerable freedom, 
and all of the other woods are in good request, with 
sound, wormy chestnut moving in such proportions 
as to absorb all of the stocks at the mills. The yards 
are reported to be doing a fair business, and they are 
in the market to a larger extent than has been the 





ease. The export situation is satisfactory. 
HEMLOCK. 
Chicago. The market is active and steady, piece stuff 


being in especially good shape. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers are shipping much of their product into their 
old territories at prices ranging fully $2 higher than a 
year ago. Boards are in fair request. 


Buffalo, N. Y. This wood is decidedly strong and the 
demand for it has kept up well for several weeks. The 
mills are likely to advance prices in the near future, 
and the last advance had no apparent effect in reducing 
the volume of business. With no let-up in the demand 
the mills have had no chance to accumulate any surplus 
stocks and their yard piles are lower than they have been 
for a number of months. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. A strong demand is in evi- 
dence and dealers report that they could do more busi- 
ness were stock more plentiful. Receipts have been 
heavier this season than last but a heavier demand 
has diminished the supplies on hand in the yards. Stock 
is being brought forward and heavier receipts are sched- 
uled with the advance of the season. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand is strong and prices are 
firm. The principal cause for the good demand is 
active building operations. Stocks are scarce, although 
they are coming out -better. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. Poplar is more than holding its own, demand 
having shown considerable improvement in the last week. 
Firsts and seconds are in increased request, with com- 
mon and cull showing gain in territory tributary to 
Chicago. High-grade clear wide poplar for automobile 
trade has been light for many months. This feature of 
the market has shown improvement recently, however, 
several good sized orders being placed, which lead whole- 
salers to believe that the automobile people are getting 
tired of steel and will again use poplar as formerly. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is about equal to the supply, 
though it is less insistent since the use of it for auto- 
mobile bodies has fallen off so materially. This leaves 
paneling a little more plentiful than it should be and 
the lower grades generally are a little more active than 
the upper. 





Ashland, Ky. Everything is reported good in poplar 
this week except wide stock and inquiries are numerous 
for that. The feature is the big improvement in No. 1 
common inch. Prices remain unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks continue in fair demand and 
the distribution keeps up with the production. With the 
single exception of extra wide lumber of good grade, the 
entire list is in satisfactory shape, the wide lumber bring- 
ing no such prices as should be realized. The export 
movement is still interfered with more or less by the 
labor troubles in London, and the inability of exporters 
to make contracts with some of the steamship lines is 
another undesirable factor in the trade. The forwardings 
of poplar, however, seem to be of fair volume, and there 
is also a good inquiry from domestic sources. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand for poplar except in No. 2 
and No. 3 common has fallen off a little; prices, how- 
ever, remain unchanged. Reports from producing points 
show most mills sold away ahead and dealers with good- 
sized stocks of medium grades do not feel uneasy, ex- 
pecting a demand to materialize shortly for that grade. 
High-grade, like the low-grade stock, is in good demand, 
and satisfactory prices are being obtained. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. While the demand for west coast products 
is light it is fully up to normal for this season of the 
year and from the number of inquiries being received 
daily, if taken as a guide for fall trade, the outlook is 
good for a big demand. Reports from the Coast are 
to the effect that fir logs are rather scarce, which will mean 
higher prices for fir lumber this fall. Spruce demand is 
fair, with stocks low. 


Seattle, Wash. The market continues firm, with im- 
proved retail demand. The cedar market is exceptionally 
strong, being firmer in the East than at any time previ- 
ous in the last two years. Cedar logs are high in price, 
although there is a greater quantity being put in, and 
they are not so scarce as they have been. Shortage of 
fir logs also has been relieved, but has had no effect on 
the price. 





Portland, Ore. Demand continues active from prac- 
tically all directions. The high rate of freights is pro- 
hibiting considerable business, but it is hoped that ves- 
sels will be less scarce in the near future, as exist- 
ing conditions are exceptional. The log market is firm 
and an advance in price may be expected. Prevailing 
prices are $6, $9 and $12. The shingle market is firmer 
than for some time. 


Tacoma, Wash. Mills are well booked up with orders 
and inclined to be more independent than at any other 
time in the last year. Demand continues well up to 
expectations and prices are firm. The new advance 
which became effective July 20 is general, although some 
mills fixed it for August 1. In the California trade 
shipments are increasing and an advance of 25 cents has 
been paid in vessel freights, but it is not general. Fir 
logs are scarce and prices firm at $6, $9 and $12, with 
an advance expected September 1. 


























*€ TIMBER’? iis piexsitasin 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there~ 
Red Gum 


ar 
Weatern Catalpa 
Sycamore 
Beech 


Taeate Gum 
Cottonwood 
Locust 
Maple 

Wild 


Birch 
Hackberry 
Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Becord, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC | 


IRON 
MOUNTAIN 
a 
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very 


latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 





SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES, EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEANS, 
THE BALMY SOUTHERN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY— ROUTE OF 
4 SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
ING, DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 


Employes who perform their duties 
pleasantly, courteously and well. 


Southern See 
g Pacific 











Best to the East 


** The Olympian”’ 
“‘ The Columbian’”’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 

; vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 
Agent 


CHICAGO 





Good Openings 


Pls The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crafe Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points on the COT- 
‘TON BELT ROUT Eoffer special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Books for Lumbermen 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on Ameri- 
can lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 
a volume, postpaid. 


American Lumberman Telecode 


A cypher code adapted to all branches of the lumber 
trade; 412 pages: 61,427 code words; nearly 4,000 in 
use. $5, postpaid. 


Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book on construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings, with plans. $1.50. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into perma- 
nent form. $1.50, postpaid. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber_be- 
tween 2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a 
thousand. In leather $4, cloth $3.50, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. $2, postpaid. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and porn of the lumber 
business interpreted by ‘The Lumberman Poet.” $1.25. 


Climax Tally Book 


For hardwood lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 4144 x 
814 inches. Finger straps to hold book open when 
tallying. One copy 75c, six $4, twelve $7.50. 


Woodworkers’ Manual 


Figures the cost and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price $2. 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show 
the amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds 
to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.50, 
leather $3, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1 x 8-10 
to 12 x 20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styJes of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 


*)\ustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construct’on 


Covers the construction of modern homes, bungusows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, 
garages; also the various phases of construction. A 
good book for the retailer to have to show prospective 
home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

The Practical Lumberman 
Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs ; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1, postpaid. 

Science of Organization and Business Development 
By R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science 
of the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
agement of business corporations, with special refer- 
ence to approved plans and procedure for the financing 
of modern business enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 

The Cost of Growing Timber 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. . An interesting 
exposition of facts and figures. Twenty-five cents. 

Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs 
By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public accountant and 
factory costs specialist. $12.50, postpaid. 

Craftsman Homes 


A book of house plans. Every page replete with unique 
and original ideas. Heavy canvas crash $2, postpaid. 


Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 
Containing maps of each state and territory in the 


United States and every country in the world, prin- 
cipal cities, ete. Bound in cloth 50c, postpaid. 


Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issues quarterly and sup- 
plies free to subscribers to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 


Bungalowcraft 


A book on bungalow and cottage building in its latest 
development. Heavy canvas crash $1.50, postpaid. 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen 


By Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps, 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc. 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 





‘We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


haeriesabicken 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





Kansas City, Mo. ‘The fir market has stopped to catch 
its breath after rapid rises the last month. The advance 
of two weeks ago is being well maintained and there is 
a fair volume of business. Reports from mills are to the 
effect that they have orders ahead for 60 days and dealers 
are not figuring on any sag in prices. It is hard to get 
mixed cars of fir. Red cedar siding also is pausing in 
its flight upward. There has been no change in price 
the last week, although in the last 30 days it has gone 
up about $2. The A grade of siding is practically not to 
be had on this market. Spruce is firm at unchanged 
prices. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. The brisk demand for California sugar pine 
and white pine is of such a nature as to lead wholesalers 
co believe there will be an early increase on present val- 
ues. Inland Empire white pine is holding its own, with 
prices firm. 


Spokane, Wash. While business in general is good, 
local manufacturers believe there will be a greater de- 
mand following the harvest. Silo stock is in big demand, 
as is railroad material. Of 24 mills reporting on prices, 
15 report normal; eight above, and one below. Twelve 
mills report inquiries above normal. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in Pacific coast stocks report 
that trade is doing fairly well and some good orders have 
been received for sugar pine. Shipments are beginning 
to come forward more freely from the Coast and stocks 
are in better condition. Prices hold about the same. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. While some of the Mendocino County 
manufacturers may be inclined to quote slightly lower 
this week, the Humboldt County mills are holding firm, 
as a rule, and no drop in prices is expected. With the 
foreign demand satisfactory and prospects of a good fall 
demand from the eastern yards, both water and rail ship- 
ments may be expected to increase. 





Kansas City, Mo. The redwood situation is unchanged 
in the last week. So far the wood has not made the 
expected rise in sympathy with the general advance of 
Coast woods. Demand is very light. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port during the last week has fallen off 
somewhat, due in a measure to scarcity of labor. to 
handle the shipments and also to cars not being fur- 
nished by the carriers as promptly as wanted. Sales 
showed a slight decrease but the general market showed 
no material change in prices one way or the other. The 
upper grades of rough lumber are in better demand but 
the prices do not show up as strong as _ heretofore. 
The lower grades of rough lumber are well upheld and in 
fair demand. The range of sales of 4/4 edge box was 
from $15.50 to $16.25, $15.75 being the general average 
quotation. Demand for the dressed items continues 
steady, with 7/16-inch ceiling and 6- and 8-inch roofers 
receiving the larger portion of attention. Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 7/16-inch ceiling sold at from $18.25 to $19, $17 
to $17.75, $14 to $14.75, and $11 to $11.50 respectively. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition is still being sold at 
$23.50 f. o. b. Norfolk. Sales of lath were made at from 
$3 to $3.25 and are not very plentiful. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Shortleaf stock is holding its own and 
there is no tendency toward weakening. Mills are get- 
ting a fair number of orders and their representatives 
look for a continuation of the price firmness which has 
existed for some weeks. Trade is not so strong.as it is 
hoped to be a little later, for many buyers regard this 
as a vacation month, but a few weeks will see them 
prepared to take hold again. 


Baltimore, Md. Receipts of North Carolina pine, 
though large, are promptly taken up, the trade appar- 
ently showing a capacity to absorb all of the lumber 
brought here. The selection appears to be somewhat 
more adequate, but the requirements continue to be of 
large proportions, and the range of prices has shown 
not the slightest weakness. It is not difficult to dispose 
of box lumber and other low-grade stocks, and the quo- 
tations are rather higher. Edge box still brings $16.50, 
with other lumber in proportion, and construction work 
is prosecuted energetically enough to make building sup- 
plies a strong feature of the trade. 


Boston, Mass. Buyers are asking for moderate sized 
lots only and are paying the market price without put- 
ting up any fight for concessions. There seems to be 
no trouble for a seller to get $31 to $31.25 for rough 
edge North Carolina pine, and some are confident of 
getting better prices than this very soon. The price of 
roofers is becoming more firm, but quotations are the 
same as last week. Yellow pine for partitions is not a 
very easy seller. Rough edge is only in fair demand. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. The yellow pine outlook is encouraging. Few 
complaints are heard from the yardmen, who have been 
called upon to furnish unusually large quantities of this 
lumber, largely for building purposes, and as a rule the 
range of values has been satisfactory. The drains on the 
southern mills have been so steady and persistent that 
values have been advanced, until today they are within 
$1 of list. 


Kansas City, Mo. On the whole the tendency is toward 
stiffer prices in southern pine. That is especially true of 
uppers which are strengthening in sympathy with the 
advances in boards and dimension, and of the thick items 
of finish. Supplies of boards and dimension are somewhat 
better than a week ago. The shortage of 8-inch No. 2s 
is not nearly so much in evidence. A few specials have 
appeared on the market the last few days. They were 
for the most part 2 by 4s and 2 by 6s, but the size of 


the offerings was not sufficient to affect the market, 
Demand is a shade better than it was a week ago. There 
is a gradual increase in buying for country yards. 
Copious rains in the corn belt the last few days have 
stimulated that buying somewhat. The market is in a 
very healthy condition. 





St. Louis. Business is progressing uninterruptedly 
again and it looks as though nothing but a car shortage 
stands in the way of continued improvement. Orders are 
plentiful and prices are firm, with an upward tendency, 
Retail trade is absorbing a let of lumber, but is ham- 
pered with a shortage of stock. Yard stock is scarce and 
mills are not giving it as much attention as they are 
railroad and export stock. Wholesalers find much diffi- 
culty to place orders: with mills. The mills have more 


= than they can handle and are unwilling to contract 
anead, 





New Orleans, La. Demand continues reasonably active, 
most mills reporting good bookings. Quotations are well 
held, whether there is any advance or not. At some 
mills there is an accumulation of stock in compara- 
tively inactive items which may give trouble later. The 


export call is rated reasonably good and is holding its 
own. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Market conditions are entirely sat- 
isfactory. Prices are high but retailers do not hesitate 
to buy desirable stock, as the consumption is above the 
average and prospects are bright for a continuation the 
balance of the year. Mills at producing points are sold 
up close and there is some delay in getting out special 
stock promptly. The wholesale trade is fair. Demand 
from the country trade is good and is expected to be 
much better after harvest. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Many mills in the Carolinas are so 
well sold ahead on both lower and upper grades of yel- 
low pine that they are practically out of the market for 
the next 60 days, and hesitate to quote on business 
beyond that point. Car shortage is becoming more 
severe, and complaints are more frequent of the ina- 
bility to make shipments. Prices are firm, and buyers 
who are in a hurry for lumber willingly pay a little more 
for it to be assured of reasonably prompt shipments. 
The greatest demand is still for low-grade stocks, and 
this scarcity is increasing. 





Baltimore, Md. The mills are getting all of the orders 
which they can take care of, and the range of prices in 
the distributive markets still shows a gradual working 
up to quotations which enable the wholesaler to make 
a profit. There is every indication that for an indefinite 
period prosperity will prevail. The stocks here are of 
moderate proportions, and the yards are not rushed. 





Boston, Mass. The volume of local business is very 
moderate. Those sellers who have good stocks on hand 


are not anxious to sell apparently, and buyers are not 
afraid of a scarcity. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand is well maintained and 
manufacturers’ comment cheerful. Production is slightly 
increased as the mills affected by high water get back 
into their stride. Shipments also are somewhat heavier, 
due to improved rail service. Several mills still com- 
plain of short car supply and the movement is not yet 
of satisfactory volume. Millstocks are reported a little 
broken. Prices are firm. 





Chicago. Wholesalers have been encouraged greatly by 
developments of the last week or 10 days. Good business 
in the upper grades is reported, notably first and second 
clears, select, shop and finish. Prices are fairly well 
maintained. The car shop trade has not yet put: in its 
appearance, but it is expected shortly. The best volume 
of buying comes from the factory trade and these good 
people are accompanying orders with requests to rush. 


Buying from the retail lumber trade on the other hand 
is only moderate. 


St. Louis, Mo. August business has been thus far bet- 
ter than usual. There has been somewhat more than a 
seasonable demand, but prices are not satisfactory. 
There is a volume of small order buying from the factory 
trade. The crop condition is gratifying and local dealers 
are optimistic regarding future business. Production in 
the South has been resumed to a great extent. 





Kansas City, Mo. The market is firm, but not very 
active. The mills are well filled with orders and deliv- 
eries are less prompt as a result of that condition. The 
effects of the long shutdown caused by the flood of the 
early summer are still being felt by dealers here in get- 
ting shipments through. Stocks for the most part are 
not heavy and a lively fall trade is promised. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand continues fair and is expected 
te show improvement in another month. Prices show 
more strength than a few weeks ago and mills as a rule 
are not making prompt shipments, having many orders 
to be filled. Lath are scarcer than they have been for 


some time and the demand for them has shown improve- 
ment. 





Baltimore, Md. Cypress appears to be in increasing 
demand among builders, construction work being prose- 
cuted with much energy, and there is every prospect of 
a continuance of activity. The needs in the way of such 
finishing woods as cypress, therefore, promise to be rela- 
tively large, and the future is regarded by the trade with 
confidence. Prices about hold their own. The scarcity of 
laths is still in evidence, and the other grades also are 
not in such supply as to cause the slightest congestion. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Trade is active and receipts are 
needed in the face of the unusual demand, which seems 
to be increasing. All grades are moving fast; dressed 
stock for building purposes and low-grade stock for box 
factories lead and good prices are being obtained. No. 
1 shop in 6/4 and 8/4 is demanded by millwork manu- 
facturers. Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand is better and stocks are still 
short. The better grades are selling the best, although 
the lower grades are also moving. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Demand continues light but is large enough 
to care for transit cars. Prices are strong, clears bring- 
ing $3.47 and stars $2.99, Chicago basis. White cedar 


- shingles are firm, extras bringing $3.15 and standards 


$2.25. Lath are exceedingly strong in price, with demand 
good. 


Minneapolis, Minn. There has been no advance from 
the quotations of last week but the market is firm and 
considerable business is being done, showing that the 
trade has confidence in the permanence of the higher 
prices. Orders are coming in more rapidly than usual 
because the retailers want to get in stocks before the 
crop movement begins. Storage supplies are light and 
will not cut much figure in the event of a tie-up. 


Seattle, Wash. The demand for red cedar shingles is 
considerably in excess of the supply and prices are firm, 
with the possibility of further advances during the next 
few weeks. Demand is strong and steady, and it is be- 
lieved that it will continue so. There are no shingle 
stocks at the mills or in transit. 





Tacoma, Wash. All the shingle mills of this district, 
with three or four exceptions, are running. Mill stocks 
are light and demand continues good, with the market 
on a firm basis. 


Kansas City, Mo. The spectacular advance in shingles 
still is in progress. Stars are being quoted at from 
$1.85 to $2, while clears are being held as high as $2.30. 
All prices are being made for immediate acceptance and 
subject to change with the market. In fact, several of 
the larger dealers have withdrawn from the market alto- 
gether for the time being, as they are unable to yzauge 
the rises accurately enough to warrant staying in. The 
feeling here is that the top prices have not been reached. 
No. 2 cypress lath are hard to get and are bringing 
almost any price. 


New Orleans, La. With the exception of 5-inch bests, 
cypress shingles are rated low in supply, with demand 
brisk. The call from Texas is notably active just now. 
Cypress lath rule scarce and acceptances usually are 
limited to mixed car orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y. An advance of 5 cents to 10 cents has 
occurred within the last week and dealers state that 
they are able to get the higher range of prices. The 
trade in red cedars is good and there are no large ac- 
cumulations of stocks to depress the market. Indica- 
tions are that prices will hold well in the near future. 
Stocks arriving here have been comparatively large, but 
there has been no congestion. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is steady for shingles, 
more of them being used in this market during this 
season than ever before. Dealers are asking daily for 
transit cars but few are arriving unsold, especially in 
red cedars, which are most in demand. Prices are in- 
creasing. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade in shingles and lath is active 
and the market is advancing steadily. There is a good 
demand for red cedar shingles at the following quotations: 
Clears, $3.55; stars, $2.95, and Eurekas, $4. Lath are 
selling well and quotations are steady. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Evidence of a good stave crop is being re- 
ceived in letters with inquiries and offers from the south- 
ern mills, which may cause prices for staves and barrels 
to get nearer to a level than for several months. On 
account of past trade and higher prices many stave men 
dislike to make reductions, as they realize that changing 
values occur from necessity, competition and substitutes, 
which offset the former fear of shortage of white oak to 
meet requirements. The lack of demand here from the 
packers leaves the barrel prices without change and little 
to be expected before winter packing begins. Without 


profit te the cooper the present cost of an oil barrel here’ 


with staves at $37 a thousand is: Staves, 664% cents; head- 
ing, 31 cents; hoops, 20 cents; making, 20 cents and haul- 
ing 5 cents, which makes $1.42%4, while the ruling prices 
for the few sold are $1.40 to $1.42%. The buyer thinks 
the barrels too high, while the stave manufacturer feels 
staves are too low. Slack cooperage is called for fruit, 
especially the lower grades, and stave and heading mills 
have contracts for the next two months. There is not 
much inquiry for flour staves, but a good demand exists 
for basswood flour heading at 7 and 7%, cents. Ash but- 
ter tub staves are moving freely with an easier feeling 
and lower prices, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 












No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M 9.00 
No. i 28 -inch Wisconsin _ ad wading net M 9.00 
No. 2, 28 elm staves, n Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 1 %-inch kiln dried , Ae “heading, 

Per Bet ..cceeceeeee ‘ Pad 1 
No. 1, se ine gum ‘heading, per set, ‘Rominal. . No demand 
No. 1, -inch gum staves, nominal............ No demand 
M. BR., 30-inch gum StaveS........cesceseesseeee 7.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M......... + 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M........ 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M......... «- 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M................5. 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heeding, a Sey -041%4 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.............. 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, yor a + None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch.. a 30 «to .35 
Head lining, ~. — per wed hes inch. . .60 
Ten-round — 46 
Eight patent hoo 46 
Sond patent and four ona ‘hoop ‘barrels 45 

patent and six hickory hoo} a 45 

Four patent and _ wire hoop _—-. . 45 
Half — €-hoo. 2406955 eae is a 26, 

No. 1 white ash putter tub staves... Pakigersesaseeh 15.00 to 16.00 
Flat ash, 5%4-foot heop, per M...............06+ 25 : 
White oak, oil normed MENG 0:0 60 6S soe cee veers 37.00 to 88.00 
RIN 6. din.o oe slot 06 6:0 eS Whee se ccsesccee No demand 
Hickory box straps. . AptbeadNETCKEDIVSS S00 seb SENS 14.00 to 15.00 
EASE TOTOOS <2 cc cccccccsccccccce Beane eee ai4 are 1.20 to 1.42 
Pork DAFPElS ....ccccccccccee Depew <h-steeet ce aE 
Pork barrels, SBM ccccesscou Edie Fssee dint epee -15 


Buffalo, N. Y. Jobbers in slack stock report a good 
call for apple-barrel material and say that the promise 
is for not only a larger crop than last year but larger 
fruit. Prices hold the same as a month ago, but firmer. 
In tight stock there is a fair demand for material from 
the oil, wine and whisky trades, which are buying for 
early delivery. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 
For two weeks, - - - 465 cents a line. 


25 cents a line. 


For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « .- . - 76 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines. 
o display pt the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. "7 ° 


[ Too fate To Classify | 


A pagerionay + 
See our advertisement on pag 
RED CLIFF TEMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 


A FIRST CLASS OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
Now employed in biggest mill in Florida; want to make 
a change. Steady, sober and a first class suechaele. 

Address “R. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


nye SALE-—IN WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
15,000,000 feet of hardwood stumpage, largely oak and 
poplar, including all wood products on about 5,000 acres, 
within six miles of main line Southern Railroad; convenient 
and accessible; good climate. Prompt action necessary. 
Responsible operators bd need apply. 
Address . BOX 1094, Asheville, N. C. 


WANTED-BY CHICAGO PINE YARD 
Competent lumber salesman for city trade. Must have 
acquaintance with users of lumber. Salary and commis- 
sion. Address, shee age and experience, 
J 























C.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants position at once. Young, married and a _ hustler; 
employed at present, but desires a change. Best references. 
Northwest or West preferred. Address 

W. A. S., care R. G. Dun & Co., Wichita, Kans. 


POSITION WANTED BY TIMEKEEPER 
Pay roll clerk and cashier; four years’ experience; strictly 
temperate, reliable, can furnish bond. Al reference. Can 
come on short notice. 
Address “R. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 

A copy of “‘Bungalowcraift’” in retail lumber offices, to 
shuw to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid. 
$1.50; Mia $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
reques 

MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
Capable for any position outside or in. Experienced man- 
ager, bookkeeper and hardwood inspector. Retail jumber 
and sawmill experience. 

Address “R. 42,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED POSITION AS WOOD’S SUPT. 
Nationality, Scotch-Irish. Over 20 years’ actual expe- 
rience for some of the largest and best companies in Amer- 
ica. I can get results. No boose hister nor won't consider 
one about me. Eating of the pudding is the best proof; 
try me. Best of reference, 
Address “R. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 
Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 444x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve — $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicage. "“Wishotten Bldg. 








[_ Wanted:Cmployees | 


WANTED-—IMMEDIATELY COMPETENT MAN 
Who thoroughly understands machinery, to take charge of 
manufacturing stock doors in the South. Must be honest, 
sober, industrious and capable of handling men. Give refer- 
ences and state salary expected in first letter. 

Address “R. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-PLAN ESTIMATOR OF EXPERIENCE 
3y large sash and door factory. One who is capable of 
taking off quantities from plans and pricing same and with 
a knowled; ge of cost of producing spec ial mill-work, road 
and office work. Address 

- “R. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash and door factory. Competent man who can Dill 
out special work. Good position for right party. State age, 
references and salary expected in first. letter. 
BAXTER SASH & DOOR CO., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED-SHIPPING CLERK. 
Experienced in shipping to interior. Capacity 60 to 100 
thousand feet per day. State age, experience, salary ex- 
pected. Give references. ; 
Address “H.. 32," care 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT- COMPETENT HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
For Chicago yard. State experience and references. 
Address “R. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOOD’S SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 

A thoroughly competent man of executive ability for large 
operation. Must have a record of success with steam skidder 
and summer logging operations. A permanent position for 
many years to the right man 


WISCONSIN.LAND & LUMBER CO., Hermansyville, Mich. 
WANTED-A GOOD, BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 


For draftsman and to assist in billing our stuff to mill. 
Write fully, giving age. experience and salary wanted. 
GRAND RAPIDS LU MBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED-LADY STENOGRAPHER 
For main office. In reply state age, salary expected, expe- 
rience and references. Enclose photogr: iph and personal de- 
scription. Photograph will be returned. 
SUNSET LAKE LUMB ER CO., New Pine Creek, Ore. 


WANTED—WORKING SAW MILL FOREMAN 


For single circular mill in Mississippi cutting for interior. 
State age, experience, salary expected. Give references. If 
not high class, do not apply. 

Address “R. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED-—BY LARGE LUMBER COMPANY 
In southeastern Arkansas, first class commissary manager. 
Must be strictly sober, thoroughly reliable and a hustler. 





Address t. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH 
Experience and small capital to take interest and manage- 


ment of yard in northern Indiana. 


iz er Good chance for right 
party. ddress > ey 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS MALE STENOGRAPHER 
For work in a Large ong a Must. be of good character and 
ambitious. Apply to “P. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For good Iowa town. State~age, nationality, experience, 
salary desired, ete. Address 
“Pp, 31,” care AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of cutting and framing department of veneered door mill 
making both dowel and mortise and tenon doors. No cut- 
ting bills to make out. Must be good mechanic and hustler. 
Reference with first letter. 
Address ay ig 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and Specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, 421 South Dearborn St., Chicago, TI. 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
For yard in small Arkansas town; must understand retail 
business thoroughly, be able to figure house bills, ete. Must 
have clean record, be a hustler and understand handling 
negro trade. Address “P. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-NORTHERN MICHIGAN PLANING 
Mill man capable of doing first class work on matcher and 
one who also understands filing and hammering circular 
saws for 30 M capacity mill in winter time. Steady work 
year around for — comporent hustler. Wages $3.50. 

Address B. GOODMAN, Forsyth, Mich., P. O. 




















WANT TO BUY 
4/4” and 6/4” Oak Tie Siding 
DUHLMEIER BROS., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANT POSITION AS ASSISTANT SUPT. 
Of a sash and door and general woodworking plant; or 
foreman of cutting department. 

Address “R. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Where a swift feed and straight lumber is required. 
Address “R. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 


Eleven years’ office experience sash, doors and lumber 





business. ‘Some plan work. Best references. 
Address “R.. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WRITE US 

When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, ete. If you don’t want anything, you may have 
something to sell. -A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the rec LUMBER- 
MAN. Published every see ne everywh 

Write us. AMBERIVAN LUMBERMAN, 

Manhattan Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago q 


BUYERS AND SELLERS OF TIMBER. 

There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business “prin nger. Don’t wait but advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago. 








WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER 
Yard, Ohio city of 80,000; opportunity for advancement. 
State experience, salary expected and references. 

Address “N. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GOOD OFFICE MAN FOR PLANING MILL 
Located middle hha _ Man to take interest. 
Address . 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ADDRESS OF EXPERIENCED 
Competent and educated man capable of designing and 
superintending building bas large Ox SbeN sawmill plant 
complete. Address 396, Waycross, Ga. 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER 
And assistant to manage in lumber yard in —- of To- 
iedo. Opportunity for advancement. Adére 
OX 9, Perryebure, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. a sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwri hts, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesman, bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, ‘clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance- 
ent, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the — 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bidg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















WANT AN AUTOMOBILE? 
Put a small advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
nee Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, for good results. Write us 
today. 


74 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Aucust 10, 1912. 








Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 





| Wanted:Employment 


[_ Wanted: Employment | 





WANTED-OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
For single circular mill in Mississippi. State age, expe- 
rience, salary expected. Give references. 
Address “R. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK AROUND 
And see if you have any second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers or something you would like to sell or exchange. All 
you have to do is to place your advertisement in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN to reach the very people who would be in- 
terested. Try it. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WE CAN DOT. : , 
Read this department and get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
prought together quickly through the medium of this depart- 
ment at small cost. Send in your ad and let us estimate its 


cost. ‘ . 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Wanted: Salesmen _| 


HIGH CLASS YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Wanted. Prefer one with eon Ee in Chicago or De- 
it. Give full particulars in first letter. : 
HOT saivens . “R. 29," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-SALESMAN 
For Northern Iowa by sash and door manufacturer. One 
familiar with the territory preferred. Give references and 
salary desired. Address : 
— “R. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A SALESMAN ae - 

To sell N. C. pine rough and dressed in Baltimore, Md. 

State’ age, soot experience, former employers and salary 
a 


wanted. Address O. BOX 762, New Bern, N 





WANTED-BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Position as superintendent or to take charge of manufac- 
turing and shipping for large concern. Thoroughly under- 
stand manufacturing and shipping hardwood; hemlock and 
white pine. Can produce highest value from logs. Have 


had ten years’ experience with large company. Age 29; 
married. Can give Al reference from present employers. 
Address “R. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HAVE SIX YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
From stump to car, know the manufacturing, selling, grad- 
ing and shipping end of business. At present employed, but 
desire to make change. What can you offer me? 
Address “R. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN EXPERT HARDWOOD INSPECTOR SHIPPING 
Clerk wints position. Address 
P. O. BOX 3138, Roanoke, Va. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Work guaranteed. No cracks. Straight lumber or no pay. 
Address BOX 76, Clothier, W. Va. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTEDENT 
First class estimator, salesman and detailer. Understand 
plans thoroughly and will go anywhere to estimate on work 
and close contracts. Temperate, reliable, and good references. 
Address “G. 25,’) care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Living on the coast, to buy lumber for responsible eastern 
firm. Address “R. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
If you are looking for a first class man to manage your 
yard, write to me. 
Address “R. 22,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Wants position, on either right or left, single or double cut 
rig. Can furnish best of references. 
Address “R. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WARTED-SALESMAN. : a 
h and door salesman. of experience and Al reputation 
wanen at once. Give salary expected, experience and refer- 
ences in first letter. A good opportunity for good man. 
RADFORD-WRIGHT CO., LTD., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


BUYER AND INSPECTOR WANTS POSITION 
Can buy, inspect, and am, competent to handle buying end 
for large consumer or wholesaler. Acquainted Memphis 
territory. References on application. 
Address “R. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. . 

{andiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. very 
oe el lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 4%x8% inches. _ Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six oe geo eH —. ag 7.50. Sample 
ag e. Published and for sale by e 

pasVERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


[ Wanted-Cmployment | 


WANTED-POSITION AS FOREMAN SUPT. 
Or manager of sawmill by man who has operated mills for 
twenty years in South; capable of carrying any sized en 
sition from stump to car or mfg. only; want to tie up wit 
good firm that want results. References given. Can come 
at once. Address “R. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Young man, 27 married, wants position as stenographer or 
bookkeeper. Four years’ experience in wholesale hardwood 
lumber business. Will go to any State in the Union ; will 
go to camps. OX 271, Huntington, W. Va. 


RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER te J 
Wants position sawing any kind of timber. Can millwright 
or take charge of mill. Used to —— colored labor. 
Zest reference. Strictly sober. Can come at once. ; 
= Address “R. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















THOROUGHLY COMPETENT LUMBERMAN 
That gets results, is open for position as manager of either 
city or large country yard. Married, 29 years old, 9 years 
experience, best references. Have had complete charge of 
yard doing $150,000 annually for past 5 years. Can go at 
onca JOHN R. KNAPP, 3961 Blair Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED-POSITION OF MANAGER 
Clean, ambitious young man, with experience. One that 


vill make good. Best of references. 
" Aaarees “Pp, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FROM STUMP TO MILL 
Open for position. Ten years’ experience estimating and 
buying timber and lands, both north and south. Twelve 
vears in charge of all work from stump to mill. Good 
references. Address “R. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 
Manager of 15 years’ experience in southern pine mills 
is open for a position. 
Address “R. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Thoroughly understand the care of saws. References fur- 
nished. Address E. B., 1602 Abercorn St., Savannah, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG 
Married man with all around lumber office experience. Six 
years with one wholesale concern at mill office, first as 
stenographer, over two years bookkeeper and over two years 
had charge of sales desk. Good correspondent, well posted 
in freight tariffs, and rapid and accurate bookkeeper. Par- 
ticularly strong in keeping up details. Have also been man- 
ager of large retail lumber vard. 
Address “Pp, 28," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Or office connection, by man understanding millwork in 


every detail, of long successful experience, familiar with 
best trade, east, south and west. 


Address P. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT POSITION WITH WHOLESALER 
Fifteen years’ _experience, mostly as superintendent of 
hardwood operations. Desire to get in with wholesale 
house which can use Iy experience and appreciate loyalty, 
knowledge and reliability. Thirty-six years old, well edu- 
cated and temperate. dress 


Addr 
“PUSHER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY A VETERINARY. 
A location near some big camp where there are lots of 
horses and no veterinary, or will work for some big con- 
tractor. Address “Pp, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-A POSITION BY THOROUGHLY 
Experienced retail manager and shipper. Can give best of 
reference. Address “P. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MASTER LUMBERMAN SEEKS CONNECTION 
With yellow pine or hardwood manufacturing operation, or 
wholesale concern; twenty years’ experience, covering manu- 
facturing, inspection, buying, selling and office. Strictly 
high grade experienced man; best of habits and ¢credentials. 

dress “N. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 


And estimator by experienced man in sash, door and interior 
trim factory; reliable and sober. 


Address “N. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
EXPERT BAND SAW FILER DESIRES CHANGE. 


Now employed. 22 years’ experience; 12 years with one 
company, 7 years with another. Can furnish Al references. 
Married; strictly sober; age 45. 


ddress “N. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 


Wants position. ‘Ten years’ lumber manufacturing expe- 




















rience. Familiar with cost accounting, pay rolls, freight 
rates, etc. Thirty-one; single. Bond if required. Best of 
references. Address “N. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT WANTS 


Position in sawmill from pond to car; can handle from 
stump to car. Address 


‘N. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED -POSITION AS RETAIL YARD 
Manager by experienced middle aged married man; best of 
references. Address “N. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
A lumberman of twenty-five years’ experieace will soon 
be open for position as manager. Fifteen years’ experience 
at mill and logging end and ten years close touch with 
markets of the Central West and East using Pacific Coast 
woods. Address “N. 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


; EXPERT WOODSMAN 
Young, married. experience North and South, estimating, 


surveying, mapping, logging, can handle any position in 
timber line. 


Address “N. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANT POSITION—WOODS SUPERINTENDENT. 
Can handle any size proposition on any kind of ground; 
best of references as to ability and character. 
Address “P. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sawmill plant. Have successfully managed from stump 
to car; position in South not desired. 

Address “Pp, 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT AND CAPABLE 
Yellow pine lumberman, experienced in buying and selling 
and manufacturing; also thorough office man, desires posi- 
tion with first class wholesaler or mill; age 30. 
ddress “P. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or superintendent of hardwood operation, either lumber 
or milling finished stock or both. Twelve years’ experience 
woods to market; best of references; now employed. Would 
consider only position with opportunity to make $4,800 
after I had made the business justify ; begin at less. 
Address “P, 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WHO KNOWS THE HARDWOOD 
Lumber business from the stump to the consumer wants 
position as manager or assistant. Good references. 

Address “P. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
20 years’ experience in some of the largest and fastest 
mills in country. No bad habits. Satisfactory references 
furnished. O. B. BROWN, 1904 Carondelet Street, 
New Orleans, La. 




















POSITION WANTED BY 
Combination planing miil foreman and_ shipping clerk. 
Familiar with both hardwood and pine grades. Married. 
Thirty years old. Strictly sober. Reference on application. 
Address “R. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Young man twenty-seven years of age, with eight years’ 
experience as estimator and biller; also knowledge of whole- 
sale sash and door business, wishes to change by Sept. 1. 
Strictly sober and a hustler. Reference if wanted. South- 
west preferred. Address 
“TL. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS TO CHANGE 
At present located in South Carolina. Best references as 
to ability and habits. 10 days to present employers. 
Address “R. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For yellow pine mill; prefer Indiana territory. 
Address “R. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














POSITION WANTED AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Manager. 3y young man experienced in yard as well as 
office. Age 32. Best of reference. 

Address “R,. 31,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ATTENTION EASTERN DEALERS! 

I am prepared to buy L. L. Y. P. timber schedules and 
yard stocks in Miss. & La. territory, on commission. Un- 
questionable references furnished. 

Address “R. 32,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Ten years’ experience tree to trade. Best of references, 
Address “P. 38,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Al BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Can file for pine and all hardwoods. Can come at once. 
Address W. S. PAULEY, R. F. D. No. 1, Bo: i 
St. Albans, W. Va. 
EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Who for personal reasons would like to make a change. 


Would be glad to correspond with anyone who needs a 
good man. 


Address “P. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED-—POSITION ASSISTING OR 
Managing hardwood safes ee pe for good manufac- 


turer or reliable wholesaler. ould consider opening branch 
office in Ohio for Western manufacturer. 


Address “Pp, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN OF TWELVE. YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

Desires to make change, familiar with Yellow Pine, Cypress 

and Pacific Coast products. Have established trade. 
Address “P. 20,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
By_man of experience both in the manufacture and sellin 
end of hard and soft wood lumber. Am interested an 
employed as manager with company operating two mills, 
with whom I have been three years. ould invest some 














capital if mutually satisfactory, and prefer N. Y. or N. E. 
States. Am 38 years of age and can refer to present employ- 
“LUMBER,” Randolph, Vt. 


ers. Address 





Al BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Experience in North and South. Reference last employer. 
dress “N. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


; FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Position. Sober, steady, good judge of lumber and not 
afraid to work. References. Address 

P. AUGER, 610 17th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
In fast mill. Ten years’ experience, sober and reliable. 
Can come at once. Good references. 
WM. ALLEN, Corbin, La. 


‘ hg tendlins ad BOOKKEEPER & OFFICE MAN 
yith ten years’ experience, now employed at good sala 
but desires change of locality. Gilt edged patuneace. Ad. 


dress J. W. P., care Cumbetland Commercial Associ : 
Middlesboro, Kentucky. sociation, 


CIRCULAR FILER. 

An experienced circular filer is open for engagement. 
Only first class mill of not less than 50 M capacity con- 
sidered. Ready Aug. 

ddress ml. 














1st. 
25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
Open for position October 1st. Chicago preferred; will be 
in city during August. Wholesale yellow pine or retail 
auditor desired. Good references. 


Address M. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION WANTED-BY MAN THOROUGHLY 








Competent as supt., billing, detailin or estimating. 
gee | sober. First class reference. 1s - 
Address “M. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Wants to go “West.” Will buy working interest with 
any good company if given an opportunity. “Am married 
=e. no booze fighter or wrecker. Gilt edge reference. 
ress 
“WORKING INTEREST,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

Lumberman of 12 years’ experience, pine and hardwoods, 
desires position where it will not be necessary to travel. 
Executive ability; excellent correspondent and thoroughly 
versed in all details. Can control some very fair trade in 
eastern markets; at present employed, but can consider 
offers for immediate connection. References. 

dress “G. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE 
Man desires a_ position. Cost accountant, familiar with 
freight rates. 
Thirty, single. Best of references. Bond if desired. 

Address “K. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 
open for position. Ten years lumber experience. 
references. 

Address 











Best of 
“K. 3,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
COMMISSARY MANAGER WANTS POSITION. 


If you have an opening for a store manager, write to the 
NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
801 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. Good men will be recom- 


mended without charge. Inquiries treated confidentially if 
desired. 








Ten years lumber manufacturing experience. : 
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